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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



The constantly increasing interest which is felt in 
the sciences of chemistry and mineralogy in this coun- 
try, as well £is the rapid development of our mineral 
resources, seems to render it expedient that a trea^se 
on the use of that indispensable instrument, the blow- 
pipe, should be rendered accessible to the chemists, 
mineralogists and miners of this country. The edition 
of the standard work on the blowpipe, so recently pub- 
lished by Berzelius, seems to contain all that could be 
wished for on this subject, and the translator presumes, 
that, if the translation shall prove to have been properly 
executed, he will have rendered an acceptable service 
to science. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The work which I now offer to the public treats of 
a subject which is of great importance to the practical 
chemist, the miner, and the mineralogist. It constitutes 
a system of chemical experiments performed in the dry 
way, as it was formerly called, but on so small a scale 
£is to be almost microscopic, although the results are 
instantly attained and decisive. In all analytical inves- 
tigations of inorganic substances, the use of the blow- 
pipe is indispensable, since by its aid all the tests 
necessary to determine the nature of the substance ope- 
rated on may be performed with so small a quantity of 
the material as to be hardly perceptible to the bal- 
ance, while the presence of elements, which were neither 
expected or sought for, is often detected. The facility 
with which the constituents of minerals may be deter- 
mined by the aid of the blowpipe, renders the use of this 
instrument indispensable to the miner, who often finds his 
operations disturbed by the occurrence of foreign sub- 
stances in bis ores, whose nature he rarely has sufficient 
skill or time to investigate thoroughly, but which he 
can readily detect by the use of the blowpipe, since 
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the necessary degree of skill for such operations is so 
easily acquired. The mineralogist cannot dispense 
with the blowpipe ] it is his only resource for deciding 
whether the conclusions which he has drawn from 
external characters, such as form, color, hardness, &c., 
are correct. For this reason, I have described the 
behavior of the greater portion of the known min- 
erals before the blowpipe, selecting, as far as possible, 
for this purpose, pure and well characterized specimens. 
I have also given the locality of the mineral described, 
in every case in which I supposed that a difference in 
localities might give rise to discrepancies in the results, 
in order that such variations might not be confounded 
with errors of observation, which it is almost impos- 
sible to entirely avoid in so long a course of experi- 
ments, all of which it W£is impracticable to repeat a 
sufficient number of times to ensure perfect accuracy. 
I have also, in case of rare substances, mentioned the 
name of the person to whose kindness I am indebted 
for the specimen, partly as a surety that the mineral 
was rightly named, and partly as a testimony of my 
gratitude for the liberality with which I have been 
furnished with the rarest specimens for my researches. 
I take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to 
Messrs. Haiiy, Bournon, Gillet de Laumont, Brongniart, 
Brochant, Cordier, Lucas, Weiss, Henry and Gustavus 
Rose, Blode and Breithaupt. 

When a mineral is met with, which is not sufficiently 
well characterized by its external properties, there 
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is, generally, only a very small number of substances 
with which it is liable to be confounded. It will rarely 
fail to be true, that the nature of the newly discovered 
substance can be accurately ascertained by comparing 
it, by means of the blowpipe, with those which it most 
resembles. This is exceedingly easy with metalliferous 
minerals ; but the results obtained with the earthy 
minerals, on the other hand, are often less decisive, 
since the success of operations performed with the blow- 
pipe depends more on the difference in the nature of 
the ingredients of the mineral, than on the different 
proportions in which the same substances may be 
combined with each other. But even in those cagfes 
where the same substances, by their combination in 
different proportions, form different minerals, there are 
generally remarkable discrepancies either in regard to 
fusibility or behavior with some one of the fluxes, 
so that even here the use of the blowpipe affords de- 
cisive results. It is rarely possible to determine the 
nature of a mineral by the use of the blowpipe alone, 
without any regard to external characters, exactly as 
attempts to decide the same question by external char- 
acters alone, without any regard to appearances depend- 
ent on chemical composition, often mislead. 

Even the mineralogists of the present day, who be- 
lieve that an examination of the physical characters of 
a mineral is sufficient to determine its nature, would in 
many cases be able to obtain accurate results by the 
aid of the blowpipe, if their, in general, deficient know- 
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ledge of chemistry did not prevent them from using it 
with advantage, whereas they now often find themselves 
deceived by the application of their one-sided and short- 
sighted principles. 

An attempt has been made to form a systematic ar- 
rangement of minerals, by classifying them into genera 
and species, according to their behavior before the 
blowpipe, on principles analogous to those followed in 
the natural sciences generally. Aikin's mineralogy is 
an ingenious attempt of this kind, and I must remark, 
as a proof of the sagacity of the author of that work, 
that he has not attempted to confound that system by 
which the name of a substance may most easily be 
found out, with a truly systematic, scientific arrange- 
ment. 

I hardly believe that any one will succeed in arrang- 
ing minerals according to their behavior before the 
blowpipe, so that one who was acquainted with the 
use of this instrument, but who knew nothing of min- 
eralogy, would be able to determine the names of min- 
erals given him for examination. 

Finally, I have added a short description of the 
method of determining the nature of the stony concre- 
tions which form in the urinary 'passages. I have often 
been applied to by physicians for information on this 
subject; for this reason, I was forced to have recourse 
to the shortest methods, and I feel myself constrained 
to publish the results of my experience, since by their 
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aid the physician may decide for himself, without the 
aid of a practical chemist. 

Within a few years the attempt has been made to 
extend the use of the blowpipe still farther, and to 
apply it to quantitative determination, for metallurgic 
purposes. The researches of Harkort and Plattner, and 
especially of the latter, are deserving of high commen- 
dation. I have not occupied myself with this kind of 
quantitative analysis, and for this reason I think it 
better to refer to Harkort's "Probirkunst mit dem 
Lothrohre," (Freiberg, 1827,) and Plattner's work un- 
der the same title, (Leipzig, 1835,) (than to attempt 
in the following work to describe an application of the 
blowpipe, which I have not myself investigated. 

In the fourth edition of this work, I have added the 
behavior of such substances and minerals as I have 
been able to procure specimens of. For the correction 
of errors of the press and of calculation in the formulae, 
which had crept into the third edition of this work, I 
have made use of Dr. Rammelsberg's admirable work 
on chemical mineralogy. I have also made an attempt 
to furnish beginners in mineralogy, who wish to operate 
with the blowpipe, with a means of comparing the 
mineral under examination with those already known 
to them. For this purpose, I have arranged the oxi- 
dized minerals in groups, according to certain decisive 
points of their behavior before the blowpipe. 

Stockholm, July, 1843. 

J. J. BERZELIUS. 
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I. HISTORY OF THE BLOWPIPE. 
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In soldering small articles of metal, the workman makes use *.•*.*.' 
of an instrument called the blowpipe. By it, the flame of an •' , 
oil-lamp is directed upon the piece of metal, which is support- 
ed upon charcoal, so that the fusible alloy which forms the 
solder can be heated till it melts. This instrument had long 
been used in the arts before its application to chemical exam- 
inations in the dry way was thought of. Antony von Swab • 
was the first person, according to Bergman's statement, who, 
in 1738, attempted to use it for testing ores and minerals. 

Yon Swab published nothing upon this subject, and it is not 
known to what extent he carried his researches. 

Axel Fbederick von Ceonstedt, a Swedish Master of 
Mines, the founder of the system of Chemical Mineralogy, and 
a man who by his attainments in this branch of science was so 
far in advance of his cotemporaries, that he was never rightly 
understood by them, made use of the blowpipe to distinguish 
minerals from each other. For this purpose he employed fusi- 
ble reagents, and, by observing the changes produced by them, 
he was enabled to judge correctly of the composition of the 
mineral. On these results Ceonstedt based his system of 
chemical Mineralogy. It was therefore important to him to 
discover some method by which he could detect difi[erences of 
composition, and which should recommend itself to the use of 
scientific men by its simplicity. 

At the time when Ceonstedt lived, the improvements 
of science were not spread with such rapidity as at pres- 
ent, when scientific men look with eagerness for every 
new addition to their particular branches. Then every one 
worked by himself, without any knowledge of what others 

* A Swedish Counsellor of Mines, a man of remarkable knowledge for his 
lime, and one to whom Swedish metallurgy is much indebted. 
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were doing iu*tX<&-saine department, profiting only by the labors 
of past geQiC](^dns, from which all drew, as from a common 
treasure-chamber. Thus, before any one even suspected the 
applicatic^ii* o? the blowpipe to mineralo^cal purposes, Ceon- 
STEDT ha(C 'arrived at a high degree of perfection in its use ; a 
result .certainly attained only by severe and untiring labor. 

,At that time, too, no such general interest was felt in the 

less" -important discoveries in science, as that which at the 

Pfosedfit day leads to the publication of so much that is more or 

.less "mature. Cronstedt, who at first did not dare to allow 

•'•l)ilhself to be known as the inventor of a system which has 

immortalized his name, was still less likely to publish a con- 

^ '•*/.* 'nected description of his method of using the blowpipe. He 

;'/./ imparted his results only so far as they served him for distin- 

'*/ *• guishing the minerals described in his System.* 

* ' • Von Engestbom, who published in England, in 1765, a 

translation of Cronstedt^s System, added a chapter on the 
blowpipe, which contained, particularly, a description of Cron- 
stedt^s method of using tiiis instrument, and the principal 
results of its application to the various mineral substances 
known at that time. This treatise f was published in 1770, and 
was translated into Swedish by Retzius, in 1773. The work 
excited a general interest in this admirable instrument, and was 
inmiediately published in most of the European languages. 
For a long time, however, no advjmce was made beyond the 
results attained by Von Engestrom, and the use of the blow* 
pipe by chemists and mineralogists went no farther than the 
mere determination of the fusibility of substances, or occasion- 
ally testing their solubility in the borax glass. The reason of 
this can be easily seen. To use the blowpipe with facility and 
without fatigue, or injury to the health, a certain tact is re« 
quired, which can only be acquired by a course of patient 
practice, which is not readily submitted to by one who is not 
certain beforehand that his labor will be substantially rewarded. 
Moreover, after acquiring this facility, in order to draw a cor- 
rect result from the observations made with this instrument, a 
large stock of observations and much experience in comparing 
them is required. Before attaining the required degree of ex- 

\ perience, the use of the blowpipe gives only uncertain results, 

t^ . of whose real value nothing can be known. 

Farther, the requisite degree of perfection cannot be ac- 

* The first edition of his work was published in 1768. 
' 'i ■ t An Essay towards a system of Mmeraloey, by Cronstedt, tqinslated from 
the Swedish by Von Engestrom ; revised ana corrected by Mendes da Costa. 
London, 1770. 
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quired by mere sreading. On cmnmenciog, instruction frcnn 
one already experienced is required, In order that Uie learner 
toaj not be diacouraged by little difficulties which may often be 
easily overcome ; still, mere inetniction will not always suffice, 
and the pupil must, himBelf, often repeat his attempts before he 
succeeds. For these reasons the use of the blowpipe was at 
first confined to Sweden. Those who had seen it used by 
CxoNETEDT and Engeetrom used it as they did, and thus it 
became gradually known. Bekgman extended the use of it 
still farther ; he applied it to the whole range of inorganic 
chemistry, and, in his hand, it became an indispensable requi< 
site for detecting, in ajialytical inTestigations, minute quantities 
of mineral subetances. Bbbohan emmined, with the help of 
the reagents described by Csonstedt, the greater part of tha 
minerals known at his time, described their behavior, and im- 
proved many of the instruments necessary for these researches. 
He published a treatise <m this subject, which was first printed 
in Latin, at Viemia, in 1779,* and which was translated into 
Swedish, in 1781, by HjELU.f 

Beegman's health, however, did not allow him to apply him- 
self unremittingly to these researches. He was aided in them 
by John Gottlieb Gahn, who used the blowpipe industriously 
in the course of bis mineralogical studies, since it gave him 
results equally rapid and convincing. In the course of the 
operations which he carried on under Bergkian's eye, he 
learned the behavior before the blowpipe of all mineral sub- 
stances at that time known, and armed with this experience, he 
continued from that time to make use of the blowpipe in 
chemical and mineralogical investigations of all kinds. He 
acquired, in process of time, such skill in the use of this in- 
strument, that he was enabled to detect, by its assistance, sub- 
stances which had escaped notice in researches most carefully 
conducted in the humid way. For instance, when £K£BEHa 
asfced Gahn's opinion on the oxide of tanlalium lately discov- 
ered by him, of which he sent him a small specimen, the latter 
detected tin in it by the blowpipe, although this metal formed 
only tme per cent, of the mass. Long before it wag a ques- 
tion whether the ashes of plants contained eoppf-r, I aaw him 
obtain with the blowpipe distinct particles of melailic copper 



1 Ctemia Profesaoren och Biddaren at kongl. Wasii ordeo Herr Tort,^ 
BergduiDa afluuittling om blasroret, ssmt dess bnich acli nyUa vid kragd 
onderaokning, i synDerhet de mineniliske. Ufierefll ilran LaliaEka M 
med Herr farfBlUniD* tiUtggDiiigar, Stockholm, IT&I. ^ 
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from different sorts of paper, sfler burning a quarter of a. 
■beet to ashes. ' 

Gahm always carried his blowpipe with him, even on hia 
tborteat journeys. Every new or unknown substance was in- 
stantly tested by the blowpipe, and it was really interesting to 
tee with what wonderful celerity and certainty he oflen deter- 
mined the nature of a substance, which could never have been 
recognized by its external characters. The constant use which 
he made of this inBtrument led him to make many improve- 
ments in the use of it, and to contrive a method by which it 
could be always at hand, either at home or on a journey ; he 
tried a great number of reagents, in order to discover new 
methods of detecting various substances, all of which he carried 
out with such sagacity and accuracy, tlwt his results were wor- 
thy of implicit confidence. It never oocurred to him, how- 
ever, to describe hia newly discovered or improved methods of 
experimentation, although he took ail possible pains to teach 
them to such as wished to leam of him. Many scientific for- 
eigners, who spent some time with him, made known his re- 
markable skill, nltiiough no one has ever published a correct 
account of his methods.* 

I had the pleasure of an intimate acqutuntance with this, in 
so many respects, so remarkable man, during the last ten years 
of hia life. He spared no pains to impart to me all hie expe- 
rience ; and I consider it, for this reason, a sacred dut^ to allow 
no part of his labors or experience to be lost. 

At my repeated request, he wrote down the most important 
part of what I have published in the second part of the 
Elements of Chemistry, on the blowpipe and its use in chem- 
istry ;t and this is all which he wrote upon this subject. He 
never drew up an account of his examinations of minerals, snd, 
as his memory became weakened by age, he often expressed 
a wish that the behavior of minerals before the blowpipe might 
be examined and published. I therefore undertook, at his m- 
stigatiiHi, a series of experiments, the results of which he 
intended to control and examine, blowpipe in hand, in or- 
der that, when our conclusions difiered, the cause of disa- 
greement miglit he investigated, and the incorrect result struck 
out This examination, which would have been so interesting 
to science, was put a stop to by his unexpected, and, despite his 
advanced age, too early death. 

ifessor Hausmann is the only person vho has giTeD a detailed Bccoimt 
D'a res?archF3 w'llb the blowpipe, in aa article in Leonhacd'i IVschen' 
If die Mineralogie, for 1810. 
wk i Kemien, uidra Delen, Stockholm, 181S, p. 3T3. 
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In the' other parts of Europe only one, but he a most dis- 
tinguished, naturalist has investigated in detail the use of the 
blowpipe. This was H. B. de Saussttke, distinguished by his 
geological researches in the Swiss Alps. De Savssure used it 
principally for the same purpose as Cronstedt, namely, the 
determination of minerals ; and although he introduced many 
improvements in the use of this instrument, he remained fiur 
behind Gahn in the results which he attained. 

Since the first edition of this work was published, the use of 
the blowpipe has become far more general, and many more or 
less important additions have been made to the art, especially 
by Le Baillif, Smithson, TrmNEB, Habkort, Von Kobell, 
F^TTNSR, and others. 



n. DESCRIPTION OF THE BLOWPIPE. 

The blowpipe used by workers in metal is a brass tube, ta* 
pering towards one extremity, about two inches from which it is 
bent at a right angle : PI. I. Fig. 1. The aperture at this end is 
about the size of tibat made by a needle, and it is held, when the 
blowpipe is used, against the flame of a lamp, and blown through 
from the larger end. In operating with tins, the workman sel- 
dom has occasion to blow for more than a minute, so that he is 
not incommoded by the moisture of the breath which collects 
in the tube ; in chemical experimentation, however, in which it 
is necessary to continue blowing for a much longer time, so 
much water collects in the tube as to cause inconvenience. To 
provide against this, Cronstedt inserted, near the smaller end 
of the tube, a hollow ball, intended as a receptacle for the 
moisture. His blowpipe had the form represented in PL I. Fig. 
2. The straight part could^ be unscrewed from the ball at a ; 
at b was fixed a bone ring, which was pierced with a small 
hole intended to receive a needle or a piece of fine iron wire, ^ 

with which the aperture of the blowpipe was to be cleaned, in =*< 

case it should become stopped with soot during the operation. 
This blowpipe has, however, one inconvenience, namely, that - ' 

if, after having been used for some time, it be held in an up- 
right position, the water runs down into the tube, from which 
it must be removed, with much trouble, before the operation 
can be continued. 

To obviate this difficulty, Bergman adapted to the end of 
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the tube a semi-circular chamber, about one inch in diameter, 
and one-eighth of an inch in thickness ; into the upper end of 
this chamber the point of the blowpipe was inserted, as shown 
in PI. I. Fig. 3. This instrument consists of three pieces, a, ^, 
and c, which can be easily put together. This form answers 
the purpose excellently, and has also the advantage, that it takes 
up less room than the other, and can be conveniently placed in 
such a thin flat box as was used at that time for containing the 
blowpipe apparatus, so that it might be easily and conveniently 
transported. 

Gahn changed the form of the chamber intended for col- 
lecting the water, by giving it the form of a cylinder one inch 
in length and one half an inch in diameter, as in PI. I. Fig. 4, h» 
His blowpipe consists of four pieces, Fig. 4, a, ft, c, and d. At 
the end of the small tube, c, a small jet, d, is attached, of 
which a number must be provided, pierced with apertures of 
different degrees of fineness, to be changed as occ€usion may 
require. The advantage which Gahn's blowpipe has over that 
of Bergman, is, that its cylinder takes up still less room than 
the flat chamber, and that the small tube can be more firmly 
inserted into it, and ground in more deeply as it becomes worn 
and loosened by use. In this way, it is not possible that the 
small tube should slip and fall out, as sometimes happens with 
the form proposed by Bergman. I think that the form of blow- 
pipe adopted by Gahn may, without hesitation, be called the 
best 8tnd most convenient. An alteration in the arrangement 
of Gahn's blowpipe, which renders it particularly portable, has 
been proposed by Mitscherlich. It is this ; the chamber for 
collecting the water is of smaller diameter and permanently 
fastened to the longer tube ; this can be screwed apart in the 
centre, and the small tube with its pladna jet can be slid into 
the part to which the chamber is attached ; the other half, of 
which the mouth-piece is plated with silver, when the instru- 
ment is made ef brass, is then slid over the whole and serves 
as a case. The tube is then only half as long as a common 
blowpipe, and is nothing more than a smooth cylinder, which 
may be conveniently carried in the pocket. PI. I. Fig. 9, B 
A C, is the upper half, of which the mouth-piece B is plated 
with silver ; the other end, C, is provided with a female screw, 
which fits the thread cut on the other half, D E F. 2> is the 
reservoir, and E F the small tube, which is provided with a 
platina jet, and which, when slid into its place, as here repre- 
sented, is held fast by slight friction. G H is the whole tube 
slid together, so that the mouth-piece, 5, of the part B A C^ 
fits snugly against the cylmdrical chamber, where it is kept by 
friction. 
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Plattnbr leccHnmends, in the place of the usual mouth- 
piece, such a one as is adapted to the trumpet, intended to be 
pressed against the mouth, and not to be held between the 
lips. He gives, as a reason f<»r this arrangement, that the 
muscles oi the cheeks are less likely to be fatigued by this 
method of blowing. This fatigue, however, is only occasioned 
by want of practice, and soon ceases to be troublesome when 
the operator has become more accustomed to blowing. When 
the blowpipe is to be used for blowing glass, I make use of a 
txihe^ fj bent at a ri^t-angle, which is inserted into the open- 
ing at e, and which can be inclined at any angle, as conven- 
ience may require. PL I. Fig. 5 shows Gahn's blowpipe put 
together* 

VoiGT has proposed another form of blowpipe which is often 
used, and which is very convenient It has at the extremity a 
circular chamber one inch in diameter, and one-eighth of an 
inch in thickness, from the centre of which a smaller tube pro- 
jects, which may be turned in any direction. Fig. 6 shows 
this blowpipe. The inconveniences which arise from this form 
of construction are, that the diameter of the chamber makes it 
less portable, and that the movable piece gets loose afler long 
use, allows air to escape, and no longer maintains its place. 
This mig^t be ea«ly remedied by a tube bent at a right angle, 
and ground into the centre of the chamber \ but in any case 
this form of the chamber is inccmvenient 

Since, in using the blowpipe, apertures of different sizes are 
often required, Vaslst proposed to have two points on oppo- 
nte sides, so that either might be directed upon the flame, as 
occasion required. The convenience of this arrangement does 
not, however, compensate for the trouble occasioned by the 
loss of air throu^ the aperture not in use. Besides, chang- 
ing the platina jet is quickly performed, and is seldom neces- 
sary. 

Since it is highly desirable to the Mineralogist that the blow- 
pipe, without losing any of its essential properties, should be 
portable, and occupy as little space as possible, several chem- 
ists have ^ideavored to make it, in this respect, as perfect an 
instrument as possible. The forms adopted by Tennant and 
WoLLASTON are especially worthy of notice. 

Tennant's blowpipe b a straight, cylindrical or slightly 
conical tube, PL L Fig. 7, a b^ which is closed at one end, and 
which has, at a distance of about half an inch from this end, 
an opening, into which a smaller tube, bent at an angle, is fit* 
ted by grinding, so that it can be turned in any direction. 
When ihd blowpipe is to be used, the small tube is turned at 
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a right angle with the larger one, or at an oblique angle if in- 
tended to be used for blowing glass ; and when it is to be laid 
aside, the smaller tube can be turned till parallel with the other, 
as shown in the figure. This instrument unites to a high de* 
gree of simplicity all the advantages which can be desired. 
The water which condenses from the breath flows down to the 
closed end, and does not enter the smaller tube. On compar- 
ing Gahn's with Tennant's blowpipe, I have sometimes thought 
that the muscles of the cheeks are sooner tired by the use of 
the latter form, since it offers a greater resistance to the cur- 
rent of air than the blowpipe wiUi a chamber, or reservoir for 
the air. I should compare it with the different degree of resis- 
tance which a strong or a weak spring offers to a blow. T^is 
circumstance is not unimportant, especially in mineralogical 
experimentation, in which the operator may be obliged to use 
the blowpipe for many hours in succession. 

WoLLASTON^s blowpipe takes up still less room than that of 
Tennant. It consists of three separate pieces, PL I. Fig. 8, 
a, hj 8tnd c, which slide into each other in such a manner, that 
^e whole has the diameter, but only half the length, of the 
common blowpipe. The smaller end of the piece a is fitted 
into the larger end of the piece &, which is closed at the other 
end, not far from which extremity a hole is pierced. The 
piece c is closed at its largest end, and ends at the other in a 
point provided with a small aperture. The piece c is pierced 
through and through near the larger end, so that the smaller 
end of h can be passed directly through it, not however at 
right angles with it, but so that the longer and analler end of 
e makes with h an obtuse angle. The object of this arrange- 
ment seems to be this, that when the hole at c becomes enlarg- 
ed by use, so that the small opening at b will no longer fit so 
as to conduct the moisture towards the closed end of the tube, 
where it can be best condensed, it will, however, still fit, when 
the aperture in 5 is turned towards the open pcnnt of c. T^is 
blowpipe being properly constructed, when b is slid into a, the 
closed end of b fills exactly the corresponding extremity of a ; 
and when c is put in its place, the aperture of 5 is closed, so 
that the whole is protected from dust, and can be carried in 
the pocket, like a common pencil-case. It has the form and 
size represented in PI. I. Fig. 8. This is not a suitable blow- 
pipe to use when the properties of substances are to be fiilly 
and carefully examined, because the joints cannot easily be 
made air-tight, because it has no chamber, and because the 
two parts form an obtuse angle, so that the flame can only be 
directed upon the assay when in such a positioii that it cannot 
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be properly seen. It is, however, in many circumstances, 
where portability is a capital object, more convenient than any 
o(her. It can be carried in the pocket without inconvenience, 
and, with the addition of a strip of platina foil and a bit oi 
borax, much can be accomplished, since a lamp and charcoal 
can be had anywhere. I have oflen employed Uie Wollastox 
blowpipe, especially in pharmaceutical examinations, or wheii 
inspecting cabinets of minerals ; and I have succeeded by ita 
aid, in many cases, in detecting errors, and assigning to incor^ 
rectly named specimens their proper places. 

Whatever may be the size of the blowpipe, its length must 
depend on the eye of its owner, and must be such, that the 
substance on which the iiame is to be directed may be held at 
such a distance as to be best seen. For this reason, a near- 
sighted person will require a shorter, a far-sighted person a 
longer, tube. The blowpipe which best suits my eye is 8^ 
inches long, and 7f inches from the aperture of the mouth- 
piece to the place where the point is fitted to the air-chamber. 

The blowpipe must either be made of chemically pure sii* 
ver, or of tinned iron with a brass point If the whole tube 
be made of brass, it contracts, after being used for some time, 
an unpleasant smell and taste of copper. This has been at- 
tempted to be remedied by a mouth-piece of ivory or silver ; 
but this only does away with the unpleasant taste, not the 
smell, and when the fingers are sweaty, they contract a coppery 
smell if the tube has lain for sometime unused, after having 
been put away without being cleaned. This is not the case if 
the tube be made of tinned iron, and for those who think silver 
too dear, it has the advantage of being still cheaper than brass. 
The tube and the cylindrical chamber are, in this case, made 
in one piece, and a bit of paper can be wrapped around the 
brass point to render the junction more perfect 

Although silver is a better conductor of heat than any other 
metal, I have never found that the tube became so heated by 
long continued blowing, as to be uncomfortable to hold. The 
small jets which are placed on the end of the blowpipe are a 
decided improvement. They become coated with soot, which 
stops the aperture or gives it an irregular shape ; it must the^ 
be cleaned, and the aperture opened by a needle, which is not 
idways at hand. This is a troublesome but unavoidable opera^ 
tion, since otherwise the jets dirty everything with which they 
come in contact. I have, on this account, had my jets made 
of platina, bored from a solid piece. When these become 
dirty, they can be heated by the blowpipe on the charcoal, 
which operation cleans them at once, and frees the aperture 
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from obstruction. If the jet were made of silver, it would not 
stand this treatment, since, when heated nearly to the melting 
point, the silver crystallizes as it cools, and becomes brittle. 
To produce a good flame, these jets must not be too thin at the 
end in which the aperture is pierced, since the smallest parti- 
cle which settles in the orifice destroys the regularity of the 
flame, and because the aperture, by being frequently cleaned 
out, becomes enlarged. They are best made by boring them 
out for three-fourths of their length, and piercing the aperture 
through the remaining portion. 

A glass blowpipe is certainly clean and cheap, but its brittle- 
ness, and the liability of the point to be melted, are such seri- 
ous objections, that it should only be used in cases of necessity. 

The attempt has often been made to construct some kind of 
blowpipe apparatus, which should supersede the mouth-blow- 
pipe. De Saussure arranged a kind of blowpipe-vice, which 
was fastened to the table, and which was intended to hold the 
blowpipe, so that it could be managed by the mouth, and the 
hands left free. I know of no case where such an arrange- 
ment would be of advantage ; besides, the form of the flame 
which is required in Mowing depends on such slight changes in 
the position of the blowpipe, that it would be impossible to ef- 
fect them by the movement of the mouth alone. 

Haas fastened the blowpipe by means of a screw, such as 
18 used by ladies to pin their work to, and which is screwed to 
the edge of a table. Before it is placed a wax candle, which 
can be raised or lowered at pleasure ; and not far from it the 
charcoal, on which the substance is to be heated, is supported 
by spring forceps. This apparatus is also provided with a pair 
of mechanical snuffers, by means of which the wick is to be 
trimmed into the proper shape. The operator has both hands 
at liberty, with which, however, he can do nothing. I do not 
know that this apparatus has ever been made use of. 

The operation of blowing has been represented as a difficult 
matter, requiring strong lungs, and tending to injure the health. 
Partly on this account, and partly because without previous 
practice it is impossible to sustain an uninterrupted blast, me- 
thods have been contrived to obviate the necessity of using the 
mouth to produce a blast. Ehrmann, Kohler, Meusniek, 
AcHARD, Marcet, Brooe, and Newman, have invented methods 
of producing a high temperature, by an artificial blast, either 
with atmospheric air or oxygen. These contrivances are not 
suited to ihe purpose of the blowpipe, and I shall therefore 
pass them by. 

Hassenfratz employed a bellows worked by the foot, in 
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the manner of the glass-blowers. I saw in England a' double 
bellows, which was placed upon the table and worited with the 
foot by means of a strap. The blowpipe-jet was fastened to the 
immovable part of the bellows. 

NXzEN proposed to fill a bladder with air, and conduct the 
blast from it upon the lamp by a flexible tube, terminating in a 
blowpipe-jet. The bladder is to be filled again by a tube con- 
nected with the mouth, and furnished with a stop-cock. Here, 
nothing more is accomplished by an embarrassing motion of the 
body, Sian would otherwise be easily effected by a slight exer- 
tion of the muscles of the cheeks. 

For cupelling silver with the blowpipe, ELoikokt proposed 
the use of a large bell of tinned iron, which fits into a reser- 
voir filled with water, in which it is made to sink by beins 
loaded with weights. To the upper end of the bell is attached 
a flexible tube terminating in a blowpipe-jet ; the flexibility and 
length of the tube prevent the operator firom being incommoded 
by the sinking of die bell. 

Plattnsk partially improved this arrangement by attaching 
the tube to the water-reservoir by means of an inverted syphon, 
so that the air issues from the bell exactly as the gas is deliv- 
ered firom the gasometer of the gas-works. When the cylinder 
is emptied of its air, a valve is opened at the top, and the cylinder 
rises and fills itself again. The whole resembles the appara- 
tus proposed by Gahn, for saturating water with carbonic acid 
gas. Something similar to this has been proposed by Greek. 

Several other similar contrivances have been proposed by 
diflerent persons ; but I pass them by, since all these attempts 
prove that the inventors had no correct idea of the use of the 
bk>wpipe, and it may with propriety be said, that they might as 
well have proposed to play upon a wind instrument with a pair 
ci bellows. 



ffl. THE COMBUSTIBLE. 

Any kind of flame can be used with the blowpipe, provided 
it be not too small, whether it be that of a tallow or wax can- 
dle, or of a lamp. Engestsom and Bebgman made use of a 
ocmmion tallow candle, or, preferably, of a wax candle with a 
good cotton wick, which, according to Bebobcaii^s direction, 
should be bent in the direction in which the flame is to be im- 
pelled. Candles have, however, this disadvantaget that the 
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beat radiated from the substance under examination, melts the 
tallow or wax from the side of the candle, and causes it to con- 
sume too rapidly. The flame of a common candle is, besides, 
hardly sufficient for the purpose. This induced Gahn to use, 
instead of one candle, duree smaller (mes, provided with thick 
wicks, which he placed in a candlestick arranged for the pur- 
pose, and burnt together. They gave an excellent flame, but 
he soon tired of the necessity of having a peculiar kind of 
candle made Especially for his use with the blowpipe. He • 
therefore replaced them by a lamp with a large wick, fed with 
olive oil ; but as he could not use this lamp when travelling, he 
always took with him wax taper, combining three or four 
pieces of it to suit his convenience. 

Lamps have certainly great advantages over candles, but 
they are not so easily carried about when travelling, on ac- 
count of the danger of leaking. Olive oil is best used, 
but sperm oil can be employed, although it gives more smoke 
and less heat than the other. 

I make use of a lamp which can be easily transported, and 
80 efiectually closed that the oil cannot escape. Since this is 
the form which I have found the best of the many which 
I have tried, for giving a suitable flame for the Uowpipe, 
and since it is more portable than any other, I give a detailed 
description c^ it 

PI. U. Fig. 9 is a Iront view of Uiis lamp. It is made of 
lackered tin, i^ightly conical in shape, and about 4j> inches 
long. At the larger end it is 1 inch in diameter, and is fiir- 
nished with a ring, by means of which it can be slid up <ir 
down upon a brass rod. This ring is seen in a side view in 
PI. n. Fig. 10. At the smaller end, ^, it measures three-fourths 
•f an iach, and has on the upper side, near the end, a round 
aperture, three-fourths of an inch in diameter, to which is s6L^ 
dered a projecting rim of brass, one-fourth of an inch in height, 
on the inside of which a screw thread is cut It can be seen 
in Fig. 11. Throu^ this opening the lamp is fed with oil, and 
the wick placed in its holder, which is a long flattened cylin- 
der of tin fitted into a small disk which just fills the opening. 
The wick-holder is seen in Fig. 12, a and b. The brass ring 
is a little broader than the aperture, so diat the wick-holder 
rails looeely upon its inner projecting edge. When the lamp 
is not in use, this opening is cloe^ by a brass cap, whiim 
screws into the ring, and is famished with a leather coUar, 
soaked in melted wax, which presses against die upper edge of 
the brass ring and closest i^rture, so that no oil can esoq^e. 
The kathar collar wm be aoafcad in molted wax, aad Am 
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screw thread should be cut on the inside of the ring and not on 
the outffide, since in the latter case the c<^lar remains on the 
lamp, and is liable to be destroyed by the heat 

When the lamp is to be used, it is placed on a brass stand, 
made of a piece of thick and stiff wire. Fig. 13 shows the 
lamp upon its stand. The upright rod is 12 inches long, but it 
can be screwed apart in the centre. It is fastened, at the bot> 
torn, to two cross-pieces, each 6^ inches long and tiiree-fourths 
of an inch broad ; they are seen in Fig. 13, d e, in a side 
view, and in Fig. 14, from above. To prevent the lamp from 
slipping upon the rod, it is fitted to it by means of a coik, or a 
Bpml spring can be wound round the brass rod. This latter ia 
better than a screw or spring in the ring, as the latter is soon 
worn out, while the former does not permit the lamp to move 
upon its axis. Harkort proposed to make another opening in 
the upper surface of the lamp to pour in the oil. He also cuts 
off the front of the lamp at an oblique angle, as shown by the 
dotted lines in Fig. 13, in order that the assay may be brought 
nearer to the flame, if necessary. The wick must, of course, 
be placed parallel with the lamp, and the flame must be im- 
pelled in the same direction. 

If the l^mp is no longer required for use, it can be taken 
apart, and packed so as to occupy little room, and be very 
portable. 

A spirit lamp is often required for heating a substance in the 
tube or matrass, in order to detect volatile matters ; for if in 
this case an oil lamp be used, the glass is smoked, and the 
requisite degree of heat cannot be obtained. The spirit lamp, 
however, does not by any means give as intense a heat as the 
blowpipe flame. I use for a spirit lamp, a kind of glass bottle, 
common in England, which is provided with a glass cap, which 
fits over the cork. I take out the cork, and fit in a wick- 
holder of tin or silver. The cap prevents the evaporation of the 
alcohd when the lamp is not in use. Fig. 15 represents this 
lamp of the natural size. 



IV. THE BLAST AND FLAME. 

In using the blowpipe, the act of blowing is not directly per- 
formed by the action of the lungs, since, in this case, the ef- 
fort would be injurious, and a continued blast could not be 
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kept up. It is effected by the muscles of the cheeks, which 
force Uie air contained in the cavity of the mouth through the 
blowpipe. Simple as this operation is, it is not easily perform- 
ed at first, since we habitually exert aU the muscles concerned 
in respiration at once, when we attempt to Uow. It is the 
same kind of difficulty which we experience when we attempt 
to move the limbs, on the same side of the body, in different 
directions. It requires some practice not to allow the lungs 
and the muscles of the mouth to act in concert The firat 
thing to be attempted is, to keep the mouth filled with air dur- 
ing expiration and inspiration. Imagine the air to escape from 
a small opening between the lips, the cheeks then naturally 
cc^pse, unless a farther supply of air be admitted at the next 
expiration. A sufficient quantity of air must then be admitted 
into the cavity of the mouth to keep the cheeks constantly dis- 
tended. The air, being thus always slightly compressed, es- 
capes in a uniform current from the opening between the lips. 
This is what takes place in using the blowpipe ; the air escapes 
so slowly from the fine aperture in the blowpipe-jet, that it is 
not necessary to fill the mouth at each expiration. This ope- 
ration, which is attended with a little difficulty at first, is soon 
learnt by practice, and, after a short time, it becomes a matter 
of course, which does not interrupt the process of breathing, 
and on which it is not necessary to bestow a thought. The 
only inconvenience is, that the muscles of the cheeks become 
fatigued at first, which arises from want of practice, and from 
the fact that the beginner generally presses the mouth-piece of 
the blowpipe more strongly between his lips than is necessary. 
The act of blowing is, however, so simple, that it may be easily 
acquired by any one who has no natural defect in the roof 
of the mouth. 

When the learner can keep up a steady blast, the next thing 
is, to be able to produce a good flame. For this purpose, a 
knowledge of the flame and its different parts is required. On 
looking attentively at the flame of a candle, it will be seen that 
it consists of several distinct portions. PI. 11. Fig. 16, repre- 
sents the flame of a candle, in its usual form. At its base is 
seen a small dark-blue portion, a c, which becomes thinner as 
it gets farther from the wick, and which disappears entirely at 
the part where the flame begins to ascend vertically. In the 
midst of the flame is the dark portion, f d^ which can be seen 
through the more brilliant part. This space encloses the gases 
rising from the wick, which are not in contact with the air, 
and which are therefore not yet fully burned. Around this is 
the proper illuminating portion of the flame, and on its outer 
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edges will be seen, on loddng with attention, a thin enirelope, 
« e c, which becomes broader near the point of the flame. 
This is the place in which the combustion of the burning gases 
is going on, and is the hottest portion of the flame. If a fine 
iron or platina wire be introduced into the flame, it will be seen 
that it is most intensely heated at the point of the flame, and if 
it be gradually lowered, it will be found that it is most vividly 
igniteNl at the, points where it comes in contact with the surface 
of the flame, that is to say, where it touches this thin, feebly- 
illuminating envelope. If a very fine wire be used, its diame- 
ter appears much magnified, and this apparent enlargement 
(which is a phenomenon of the same kind as the apparent di- 
ameter attributed to the fixed stars) increases, as the wire ap- 
proaches the point where the lower blue edge of the flame 
ends, so that the point where the flame is supplied with the 
largest quantity of oxygen from the air, is the place of the 
maximum of heat. Now, when air is forced into the flame 
with the blowpipe, as shown in PL 11. Fig. 17, a long narrow 
blue flame, a c, appears directly before the jet, which is the 
same as a c in Fig. 16, although changed in form, being now 
concentrated into a small, cylindrical space, whereas it before 
formed an envelope around the whole flame. Just before the 
point of this blue flame is the hottest spot, as in the flame when 
not acted on by the blowpipe, with this difiference, that in the 
latter case it formed a ring around the flame, while in the former 
it is concentrated into a focus ; it is thus rendered sufliciently 
intense to fiise and volatilize substances which were not sensibly 
acted on by the flame in its usual state. On this is founded the 
whole theory of the intense heat produced by the blowpipe ; the 
efiect, which would otherwise be distributed over the whole 
surface of the flame, is concentrated into a small space, exactly 
as if the flame had been turned inside out. The surround- 
ing illuminating portion of the flame prevents the heat from 
escaping. 

Long practice is required to know where the maximum of 
heat is, since different substances are differently ignited, and 
the light which they emit is often deceptive. Care must be 
taken not to blow too strongly nor too gently ; since, in the for- 
mer case, the heat is diminished in intensity by the current of 
air, and in the latter, a sufficiency of air is not supplied to keep 
up the combustion. A very intense heat is required when the 
fusibility of a substance is to be investigated, or when different 
metallic oxides which part with their oxygen with difficulty, 
like the oxides of tin or iron, are to be reduced. But it is not 
a high temperature only which it is the design of the blowpipe 
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to produce ; there are odier operatioiis which require a less in- 
tense heat, and which, though diametrically opposed to each 
other, can be effected by the blowpipe. Tliese are, oxidation 
and reduction. 

Oxidation takes place when the assay is heated just before 
the extreme point of the flame, when all the combiifitible par- 
ticles are immediately oxidized. The farther from the point 
of the flame, the better the operation goes on, provided the 
heat be sufficiently intense ; and it must be observed, diat too 
high a temperature often impedes the oxidation, especially if 
the assay be supported upon charcoal. Oxidation goes on best 
at a low red heat For this purpose, the blowpipe-jet must 
have a large aperture. 

Reduction succeeds best with a fine jet, which should not be 
inserted too far into the flame, since, in this case, a highly illu- 
minating flame is produced, the elements of which, not under- 
going complete combustion, do not take oxygen from the assay, 
which may be considered as being heated in an inflammable 
gas. If in the course of the operation the assay become coat- 
ed with soot, it is a proof that the flame is too smoky, which 
diminishes the intensity of the heat. The blue flame was for- 
merly regarded as the proper reducing flame ; this is, however, 
untrue, for it is the brilliant portion of the flame which causes 
deoxidation, but the assay must be held in it in such a manner 
as to be surrounded by it on all sides, and protected from the 
contact of the air. I mention once more, that it is the com- 
bustible atmosphere which surrounds the assay, which efiects 
reduction, and not the charcoal ; the reduction which takes 
place at the points of contact of the assay and the charcoal, 
would take place equally as well in the outer as in the innisr 
flame. 

The most important matter is to be able to produce at will 
oxidation or reduction, which is soon learnt by practice. Oxi- 
dation is so easily performed, that it is only necessary to be 
told how to do it; reduction requires more practice, and a 
better knowledge of the management of the flame. It is an 
excellent plan, if one wishes to practice in making a good 
reducing flame, to fuse a small grain of tin upon charcoal, and 
raising it to a white heat, to endeavor to keep its surface brilliant. 
Tin has so strong an attraction for oxygen, that the moment the 
flame is changed in the least, the metal becomes covered with 
an infusible crust of the oxide of tin. One can begin with a very 
small grain, and gradually increase its size; the larger the 
quantity of tin which he can keep melted in the metallic state, 
the more skilful is he in his art 
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V. THE SUPPORT. 

Charcoal. The substance to be examined by the blowpipe 
must rest upcm something, or be held firmly in some way. 
The best substance for a support is charcoal. That of mature 
pine, or soft wood in general, is preferable. The charcoal of 
the fir oflen snaps and throws ofi* the assay, while that of hard 
and compact woods gives so large a qusmtity of ashes, which 
often contain a lai^ proportion of ircm, that it can only be 
used in case of necessity. For this reason the beech and oak 
are unfit for this purpose. I have never had an opportunity of 
trying box-wood charcoal, though Gahn always thought that it 
would be best adapted for blowpipe use ; he had, however, 
seldom an opportunity of using any other than pine-wood coal. 
Of the many kinds of charcoal wluch I have tried in countries 
where the above mentioned woods are not found, I find that of 
the white willow, or of the willow family in general, the best. I 
prefer, however, the charcoal of a mature pine, which should 
be split into long straight pieces, and then sawn into parallele- 
pipeds, which, when the dust is blown off, are quite clean. 
The surface perpendicular to the annual rings is to be chosen 
for the support of the assay, since, if placed on a section paral- 
lel to them, the fluxes would spread too much upon the surface. 
As the interval between the rings consumes faster than the ring 
itself, an advantage is gained, that the assay has fewer points 
of support 

That aU charcoal which is used with the blowpipe ought to 
be well burnt, is a matter of course, for those pieces which 
snap, smoke, or bum, cannot be used at all. 

Gahn conjectured that the charcoal which sometimes de- 
scends in our blast-furnaces, without being consumed, would 
have lost part of its combustibility, and would, on that account, 
be excellent for blowpipe uses. I therefore once collected speci- 
mens of this kind of charcoal from various furnaces, and 
found them far heavier and closer grained than common char- 
coal, and, of course, less combustible ; but I was surprised to 
find that I could not obtain so high a heat on this charcoal, as 
on the common kind. I ascribed this, at first, to the heat radia- 
ted from the particles of coal set on fire around the assay, 
when the common combustible kind of charcoal was used, 
which I supposed might have a decided influence in raising the 
temperature ; but I soon discovered my mistake, when I found 
that the charcoal became so strongly heated at a considerable 
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distance from the spot upon which the flame was directed, that 
I could no longer hold it This kind of charcoal is a better 
conductor of heat in proportion as it is denser, and it is proba- 
ble that this is the reason why it bums so slowly. It is, there- 
fore, unfit for use with the blowpipe. 

Platma, In certain cases, in which the reducing action <^ 
charcoal might impede the desired reaction, platina may be 
employed as a support ; sometimes in the form of a small 
spoon, sometimes in thin foil, and sometimes as a fine wire. 

a. Platina spoons. For a long time spoons of gold or silver 
were used in the treatment of minerals with soda ; but these, 
are too easily melted, or injured by a strong heat. They are 
now made of platina. The spoon is one-fourth of an inch in 
diameter, and one-twelflh of an inch deep, and is fastened to a 
narrow, short and pointed handle, which can be thrust into a 
piece of charcoal, so as to be easily mansiged. The thinner 
the metal of the spoon, the higher the temperature to which it 
can be raised. I have seen them in England, stamped in thin 
platina foil, which was doubled on each side of the handle, so 
as to make it sufficiently stiff, exactly as small tin spoons are 
oflen made. The platina spoon is an instrument which can be 
dispensed with in blowpipe operations, since it has been found 
that minerals can be best treated with soda on charcoal. Be- 
sides, the size of the spoon renders it difficult to attain the 
high temperature which is oflen required. 

b. Platina foil, Wollaston introduced, instead of the 
spoon, thin platina foil, which should be cut into strips of a 
few inches in length, and half an inch broad. This foil can 
be intensely heated, since the thin metal conducts away very 
little heat; when it is desirable at the same time to heat 
and oxidize the assay, the flame can be directed upon the 
under side of the foil. Platina is so bad a conductor of heat, 
that when the assay is heated upon one end of a strip of foil, 
the other end may be held in the fingers without inconvenience. 
Care must be taken not to treat such minerals on platina foil 
as are reducible to the metallic state by the action of the blow- 
pipe, because the platina, in that case, combines with the 
metal, fuses, and becomes perforated. With care such a strip 
may be made to last for a long time ; should it be injured, 
a piece can be cut off, and when the strip becomes too short to 
be held in the fingers, it can be held in the forceps. 

c. Platina wire, Gahn, who saw at once tfie inutility of 
the platina spoon, but was not acquainted with the use of the 
foil, contrived another method of using platina as a support, 
which far surpasses either of the others, and permits us to dis* 

the spoon and foil in most cases. 
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A platina wire is bent into an eye at one end, as shown by 
Fig. 18, PL n., which eye serves as a support in the following 
manner. It is moistened by the mouth, and then dipped into 
the flux, of which a small quantity adheres to it, which, when 
melted to a bead, remains attached to the eye. The assay is 
then moistened, so that a part of it adheres to the bead, and 
the two are then subjected together to the action of the flame. 
The melted mass is then in a position in which it can be con- 
veniently examined ; since it is free from the deceptive play of 
colors, which is often caused on charcoal, by the adherence of 
the assay to the dark colored ground. 

This method answers the purpose so perfectly, that it is, in 
most cases, far more serviceable than the charcoal, and it can 
be advantageously used in all cases, excepting when a metal is 
to be reduced by the blowpipe flame. In general, all attempts to 
oxidate, and all researches in which a change of color in the 
fluxes is to be looked for, must be performed upon the platina 
wire. I must here remark, that platina does not combine with 
phosphorus during the ignition, and that it is consequently not 
injured by the salt of phosphorus. I have attempted in vain 
to cause it to combine with phosphorus, even when the salt of 
phosphorus was mixed with boracic acid, and heated with it 
upon charcoal. 

When the flux has been heated till the proper reaction has 
been obtained, if it is wished to prevent a re-oxidation by rapid 
cooling, the bead can be thrown from the wire, by a slight 
jerk, on to a cold body, such as a tea-cup, or a small anvil, 
where it cools instantly, which is often of service. Several 
wires must be had ready, so as not to be obliged to forcibly de- 
tach the glass from the eye in order to clean the wire ; it can 
be dissolved ofi* in water afterwards, at leisure. 

Smithson uses the platina wire for holding a small splinter 
of a mineral which is to be heated ; he attaches it to the end 
of the wire with flre-clay. The clay is first gently dried in 
the flame, so that it may not be blown away from its position. 

In travelling, the platina wire is indispensable, for it is not 
always possible to procure the proper kind of charcoal, and 
not easy to transport a large quantity. It can thus be kept for 
those operations in which it is required to reduce a metal to its 
metallic state, or where a mineral containing sulphur or arse- 
nic is to be roasted. As to the size of the wire, it is not a 
matter of consequence, though the finer it is, the better, pro- 
vided that it does not bend when heated. If too coarse, it 
conducts away too much heat 

Disikaie* Db Saussuse made use of the mineral called 
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disthene, k3^anite, or sappare, before the use of platina foil was 
known. This mineral can be divided into small slips, which 
may be fastened at one end to a bit of glass tube, which an- 
swers the purpose of a handle ; the assay is then attached to 
it by being moistened, or by a little gum water. This sub- 
stance is, however, not so common that it can always be ob- 
tained, and its use is rendered quite unnecessary by the intro- 
duction of platina. The disthene is, moreover, attacked by 
the fluxes. 

A strip of mica can sometimes be used as a support for the 
roasting of metallic ores, if the reducing influence of the 
charcoal is to be feared. 

Fire clay can also, according to Smithson, be used for thra 
purpose. The clay is to be beaten out into a thin sheet, be- 
tween two pieces of paper, with a flat, smooth hammer. It 
can then be cut into acute-angled triangles, broad strips, &c. 
The best way of preparing them is this : an equal quantity of 
burnt and unbumt clay must be kneaded with water to a stiff 
paste, which is to be laid on paper, and then covered with soft 
paper ; it must then be smoothed with a roller, for which pur- 
pose a cylindrical bottle can be used. The mass is to be cut 
up while moist, and dried in the air, and afterwards under a 
press, since otherwise it would warp and crack. The form of 
small cupels can be given to the pieces, by cutting out round 
disks, and then pressing a concavity in the upper surface by a 
stamp of proper size, turned out of hard wood. These clay 
slips withstand the action of borax, and are not attacked by the 
oxide of lead. They must be heated in the flame of a spirit- 
lamp, before being used, to drive ofThygrometric moisture. They 
are best held in the hand ; but small pieces, and the cupels are 
to be laid upon charcoal. 

Glass tubes. In case the assay is to be roasted in such a 
manner as to detect the substances which may be volatilized in 
the operation, I make use of a glass tube at least three inches 
long and one-twelflh of an inch in diameter, open at both ends. 
The assay is placed in this, near one end, and the tube is to be 
held with this end slightly inclined downwards. According as 
more or less heat is required, the spot where the assay lies is 
to be heated with a spirit-lamp or by the blowpipe flame ; and 
the tube can be inclined more or less, as a stronger or lighter 
draught of air is required. Substances which are volatilized 
by this operation, but not gaseous, sublime into the upper part 
of the tube, and can then be recognized. This small piece of 
apparatus is seen in Fig. 19, a, PI. II. Although straight tubes 
require no previous preparation, and are therefore easily pro- 
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cured, there is one difficulty^ attendant on their use, which is, 
that the assay is apt to fall out, if the tube be inclined before 
it is so softened by the heat, that the substance under examina^ 
tion can fasten itself to it. It is, therefore, better to bend the 
tubes near the lower opening, at an oblique angle, into the form 
idiown in Fig. 19, cbd. The assay is then to be laid in the 
angle at ^, and the tube can then be inclined at an angle suffi- 
cient to allow the gaseous vapors to rise, without danger of its 
fiilling out When a very slight draught of air is required, the 
i^rture at c can be made smaller by melting it togeUier. This 
is especially useful in detecting selenium when roasting sul- 
phurets, since the slight access of air does not allow the sele« 
nium to become oxidized. Still another kind of tube will be 
mentioned under the head of arsenious acid. 

Glass matrasses. When the assay is to be examined for 
water or other volatile matters, or when it is liable to decrepi- 
tate, it must be heated in a glass tube closed at one end, and 
slightly enlarged at the other, so as to have the form of a small 
matrass. A, Fig. 20, PL 11., since the volatile matters are more 
easily driven oB* when the air is allowed to circulate in the ap- 
paratus. 

When, on the other hand, combustible substances are to be 
sublimed from the assay, as sulphur, arsenic, &c., the tube 
must not be enlarged at the closed end, to avoid combustion, 
which might be caused by the circulation of air. 

VoN Engestbom proposed to heat decrepitating substances 
in a cavity in the clmrcoal, by covering it with another piece 
of coal, leaving a small aperture into which the flame of the 
Uowpipe could be directed. Wollaston placed the decrepi- 
tating substance in a fold of platina foil. Bergman used 
glass tubes closed at one end, and also a platina spoon, closed 
by a lid provided with a hinge. Gahn preferred the small 
glass matrass to any other contrivance, but he used it only for 
decrepitating substances, and paid little attention to the reaction 
obtained by sublimation. 

The glass tubes and matrasses which are used for the exam- 
flmtion of metallic substances, are often destroyed in the course 
cf the opemtion. For this reason, it is necessary to be provi- 
ded beforehand with a supply. It is troublesome to carry 
tfaem in travelling, and difficult to replace them when broken. 
I am in the habit of cutting glass tubing into pieces of five or six 
inches in length, which I keep in a wooden or tin case. The 
l^^e where the glass tube has once been exposed to the flame 
cannot be a second time heated without cracking, as the glass 
generally loses its shape. For this reason a piece must be cut 
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off with a file, and the tuhe then cleaned with a bit of paper 
wound round a wire. Thus with one piece seven or eight op- 
erations can be performed, since each one will not require more 
than half an inch to be cut off. In the same manner the 
closed tubes can be cut off and cleaned. 

The matrasses are rarely exposed to so high a temperature 
as to be destroyed. They can, therefore, be used for a long 
time, but still it is best to have a few in readiness in case of 
accident. Those tubes which are merely closed at one end, 
without being enlarged, are best made as wanted, by sealing up. 
one end with the blowpipe, by means of the spirit-lamp. "Ilius 
the same piece of tube can be used, open or closed, as ooca^ 
sion requires. When the piece is too shoh to be used as an 
open tube, it will still answer the purpose when a closed tube 
is required. 



VI. INSTRUMENTS WHICH ARE REQUIRED 
WITH THE FOREGOING. 

1. Forceps. Forceps, or tongs of various kinds are used for 
different purposes. 

a. Forceps to hold the assay during the operation of bloith 
ing. It often happens that small fragments are blown away 
by the current of air produced by the blast upon the charcoaL 
They must, in such ccises, be held by forceps, of which the 
whole, or the points only, are of platina. 

They are best made of steel, of the form shown in two 

views, PL III. Fig. 21, a ^, are two small strips of steel, of the 

form shown in the figure, to the ends of which platina points 

are attached, by means of two small rivets. These steel slips 

are fastened, in the middle, to a small plate of the same metaif 

which lies between e e, so that a double pair of forceps is 

formed, which, at one end, have broad steel points, separated 

from each oth^r, and at the other, narrow and long platina 

V. ' points, which are closed upon each other by the elasticity <^ 

^i^; the steel part of the instrument. In order to open them, each 

r]'.- piece has a^mall prcjeotion, d d^ passing through one limb and 

attached to the other, so that when they are pressed between 

the thumb and finger the platina points separate, and, if the 

pressure be relaxed, the elassticity of the steel holds the assay 

■^ firmly. 

•-■■* v: . 
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The platina points must be sufficiently stiff at h not to give 
way to the elasticity of the steef, but they must diminish in 
size towards c, in oitier not to conduct away too much heat. 
The steel points must be tempered at a, in order not to be 
scratched or blunted, when used to break off small fragments 
of the specimen for examination. This kind of forceps has 
been introduced among us from France, and it answers the 
purpose admirably. 

A less convenient form is used in England. It is rep- 
resented by Fig. 22, PI. HI., in profile. The legs, a ft, are of 
brass, and are attached together at ft, like the former kind. At 
ft two platina points, ft c, are riveted, as before. The forceps 
are kept open by the elasticity of the metal, and are shut by a 
double button, d, which slides up and down in a slit cut in the 
legs. When the button is slid towards c, the legs shut closer 
together ; e e are two bits of wood, fastened to the legs, by 
which the forceps are held, since brass is so good a conductor 
that the fingers are liable to be burnt, if the operation be con- 
tinued for some time. 

• b. When anything is to be held more firmly, a pair of iron 
forceps is used, made like the foregoing, and represented by 
PL in. Fig. 23. The button, d d, by which the forceps are 
closed, is provided, on one side, with a steel spring, to hinder 
the forceps from opening from the sliding back of the button, 
when a large object is grasped. 

c. To break off small fragme'hts from the specimen without 
striking it, or to divide small fragments, a pair of cutting-pliers, 
like Fig. 24, is used ; the edges ought, however, rather to be 
broad and strong, than sharp, since otherwise they would soon 
be gapped.' 

d. A pQN9|diar kind of forceps for trimming the lamp-wick. 
For this purpose I use a pair of iron forceps with long points. 

2. Hammers. It is necessary to be provided with two ham- 
mers, both of good and well hardened steel. One must have, 
at one end, a round and polished surface, to flatten out globules 
of reduced metals; the other end must terminate in a blunt 
point, which is to be used for breaking off pieces for analysis, 
when the blow requirea to be struck on a small surface. The 
other hammer must be square at one end, and at the other it 
must terminate in a broad sharp edge to answer as a sort of 
chisel, in case of necessity. Such a hammer is represented by 
Fig. 25, a, PL HI. This is used to break off fragments for 
analysis, and the sharper the comers and edges, the less the 
injury to the specimen. If they become rounded, the hammei 
must b^ ground sharp again. 

3 
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3. An ancil. An aovU is needed to break up fragm^ita of 
mincntla, and also to flatten out reduced metals. Voh EiiaBa- 
TEOM and Bergman used polished steel disks, an inch square, 
and one-fourth of an inch thick. In order that the specimen 
auxy not bo thrown about by the violence of the blows, a steel 
ring is placed in the middle of the di^, inside of which the 
frogincntH are confined. Gahn changed the form of the anvil 
to that of a parol Iclopipcd about three inches long, one inch 
thick, and five-eighths of an inch broad. Fig. 26. This has the 
advontaffo titat the anvil has several surfaces, which can all be 
used. It is also sufliciently strong to remst every blow, and 
can cosily be pocked with the other instruments, in the manner 
which I shall describe. The ring is an entirely unnecessary 
addition, wliich docs not answer the purpose intended. If a 
substance is to be broken in pieces, it must be wraj^ied up in 
papiir, laid upon the anvil, and struck heavily with the hammer. 
The paper prevents the fragments from being scattered about, 
and altliDUgh it breaks in pieces, the powder can be taken out 
without loss. To flatten out the grains of reduced metals, the 
best way, in my opinion, is to cover the grain with thin paper, 
and tlien to press upon it with the finger ; in this way, a pro- 
jection is loft where the globule lies ; the paper can then be- 
held fast by the lingers, and the metal flattened out. If the 
metal be brittle, the powder remains on the spot ; if malleable, 
a scale is obtained, which fastens itself by its ra^^ edges to 
the paper, and ciin thus bo conveniently examined. 

4. A knife. A knife of good steel is required for many pur- 
poses ; it must be so formed that the edge be blunt, and the 
point bluntly ground off, but sharp. This knife can be mag- 
netized, so as to answer the purpose of a magnet. I use a 
pen-knife with a blade which can be shut up. With such a 
knife the hurdntiss of substances is determined, by observing 
whether they are more or less scnttched by steel. With the 
point of the knife, when moistened in the mouth, the fluzea 
ore taken up, and, when necessary, they can be mixed by it 
in the palm of the hand ; in short, the knife is one of the moot 
indispensable instruments of the blowpipe apparatus. 

5. One or more Jilcf. Triangular, flat, half-round, and Tound, 
arc used on nuuiy occasions, which it would be idle to enumerate. 

& A situ^l mortar wilA iU pfslle, of agate or chalcedony, 

tlie smaller the better. The one which I use is not quite two 

I inches in diameter, half an inch high, and the concavi^ ground 

it is fivG-sistccnths of an inch smaller each way.* It is d»< 
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fiirable that the bottom should be slightly transparent ; it must 
also be free from holes or flaws, in which tilie pulverized sub- 
stance might collect. 

A small piece of pumice stone must be kept for cleaning 
the mortar, since, otherwise, it is difficult to remove the traces 
of metalliferous minerals from the surface of the mortar. 

7. A conical tube of tinned iron, F[, III. Fig. 28, the ends 
of which are filed away so as to leave a cutting edge. This 
cone is used to bore cavities in the charcoal ; 9ie larger end 
makes a larger, the other end a smaller, hole, which is smooth 
at the bottom, and regular in form. The figure shows the con* 
ical tube, containing a phial, for which it serves as a case. 

8. A microscope. Fig. 27 shows the best form of the mi- 
croscope, which takes up little room, and is conveniently used^ 
It has two lenses of difi^erent magnifying powers, which must 
be plano-convex, as suggested by Wollaston, in order to in- 
crease the field of vision. This instrument is quite indispen- 
sable in this kind of experiments, and colors should never be 
decided upon without its aid, since the reflection from the sur- 
fece of the coal often causes, in small beads, a deceptive play 
t>f colors, which disappears under the microscope. 

9. A box for preserving the reagents. In these researches 
it is highly desirable that the fluxes should be so placed that 
they can be conveniently taken out for use, especially when 
certain experiments are to l>e made, in which a decisive result 
cannot be taken for granted, but when, notwithsfknding, the 
use of any one of the fluxes may, unexpectedly, decide the 
question. This circumstance induced Gahw to contrive a box 
in which all the reagents could be kept so as to be at hand 
when wanted, and in which the separate compartments could be 
opened and shut by the right hand, and the flux taken out, 
without the necessity of laying down the assay and its support, 
which is held in the lefl hand. The form which Gahn at last 
fixed on is represented by PI. III. Fig. 30. It is a box 8^ inches 
long, and 1^ inches broad, and when shut, 1 inch in height 
It is divided into nine cubical compartments, each one of which 
is provided with a closely fitting lid, and it has also a common 
lid for the whole, which can be closed by a couple of hooks. 
To render this lid more secure, it is provided with two cross- 
pieces, which fit into spaces left between the lids of the second 

which had a surface fitted to the concaTity of the mortar, and fastened it with 
shellac, to a handle of corlc : he never afterwards re()aired any other. I was 
eompelled to make one in the same way, and mention this, that others who 
may happen to be in the same difficalty, may hare recourse to the same expe- 
dient. 
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and third compartments, counting from each end. The com- 
mon lid is fastened by metal hinges, while the smaller lids turn 
on a common axis, which posses through all of them. These 
joints require to be made with considerable care, and make the 
box dearer than it would otherwise be. This expense may be 
partially obviated, by making the hinge of a strip of morocco 
leather fastened to the back of the box, which, bending as the 
cover is miscd, answers as well, if not better, than a meted 
hinge. Each reagent which is most oflen required has a sep- 
arate compartment, and those which are only very rarely used 
can be wrapped in paper, and a number of them placed to- 
gether in one division of the box. In travelling, wide-mouthed 
phials may be used with advantage ; they can be closed with 
corks. As many small phials, or turned wooden boxes, as are 
required, may be placed in a case of lackered tin, of the form 
and size of the wooden box above described, into which they 
may be made to fit. The box should be two-thirds of the 
height of the phials, and the cover may be put on, wi^out a 
joint or hinge, like the lid of a common snuff-box. This method 
of pn^HCirving tlie fluxes was introduced by SEFsraoM, at the 
School of Mines at Fahlun, and is used by the pupils on their 
excursions to the mines. 

10. A plate of sheet'iron^ 12 or 14 inches square, with a 
rim half an inch wide, turned up at the edges. This plate is 
used to contain the lamp while it is in use, in order that when 
substimces' should fall from the support, they may be easily 
found on this plate. For this purpose, the bottom should be 
kept covered with clean paper. 

11. il cork J through which passes a glass tuhe^ toith ajine 
opening at one end^ PI. II. Fig. 20, B, This tube is inserted 
into a bottle half filled with water, and answers the purpose of 
on cdulcorator, in certain reductions, which will be described 
farther on, where the charcoal powder is to be washed from 
the rtulucod metal. Since bottles and water can everywhere 
be had, it is only necessary to take the tube in a travelling case. 
It can be inserted into a very conical cork, in order to fit a va- 
riety of sizes of bottles. 

12. In travelling, a cylindrical bottle of tinned iron, fastened 
by a screw cap, like the blowpipe-lamp, is useful. It is intended 
to contain a provision of oil, which, in travelling, it is oflep 
difficult to procure of good quality. 

13. A square case of tin, for several large pieces of char- 
coal, which must be wrapped in paper before they are placed 
in it, since, if they lie loose, they are apt to be shaken to 
powder, which escapes and covers everything with dirt. 
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14. A small oblong box of lackered ttn, which is provided 
on the inside with silk cushions, which fill the whole hox. Be- 
tween these cushions the small loose parts of the hlowpipe ap« 
paratus are to he kept, such as platina jets, foil and wire, a fine 
Beedle to clean the aperture of the jet when necessary, cuid a 
small hlood-stone to try whether the reduced hut unmelted me- 
tallic substances have a metallic streak. 

15. A ease of tin or wood^ for ^ass tubes. 

16. A match hox^ for which I generally use a toiall phial of 
phosphorus, closed with a tm or glass stopper, which must be 
smeared with tallow. 

17. Several cylindrical hoxes^ which are intended to contain 
a provision of those fluxes which are most often required, such 
as borax, salt of phosphorus, and soda. 

16. Several small porcelain capsules^ three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter, and three-eighths of an inch in depth ; they 
are intended for preserving the fragments of minersds intend- 
ed for examination, and for the substances which have been 
tested, and laid aside for description. 

All these instruments must be kept where they can be con- 
veniently reached, without the necessity of stopping to look for 
them. There are two methods of attaining this end, one when 
the apparatusistobeused at home, and another when it is require 
ed for use in travefling. I will describe both methods as used 
by Gahn, of the utility and convenience of which I have, by 
long experience, become convinced. 

To arrange and preserve the blowpipe apparatus at home, a 
peculiar sort of table is used. The form is not a matter of 
much importance, but PI. IV. Fig. 34, represents the table used 
by GaAn. In the narrow ends of the table, two drawers are 
inserted, which are represented in the figure as drawn out, to 
show their peculiar and skilfully contrived arrangement. Each 
drawer is supported by two side pieces, which are fastened to 
its bottom, and are much longer than the drawer itself. These 
pieces slide in grooves made in two slips of wood fastened 
under the drawers, and prevent the drawers from slipping out 
entirely and filing, when opened far enough to expose the 
back compartments. 

These two drawers are especially destined for preserving 
the blowpipe apparatus. In the right hand drawer are placed 
the most important and most frequently used pieces of appara- 
tus. Those which are not so often used are kept in the left 
hand drawer. To prevent the instruments from getting into 
disorder, the drawers are divided into compartments, by 
tin boxes, which are more easily taken out and cleaned, than 

8* 
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26. A Steel magnet^ for performing Uavt'b ezperiment of 
doable magnetiffln.* 

26. A maU pair of scissors. 

27. A small pair of pliers^ to take off and put on the cm- 
cibleg, when heated by the spirit-lamp. 

28. A small touchstone^ and several needles of gold aJhys^ 
for trying the fineness of gold. 



Vn. THE REAGENTS, AND THE METHOD OF 

USING THEM. 

Ckonstedt used generally but three reagents ; basic carbcm- 
ate of soda, borate of soda, and the double salt of the phosphate 
of soda and ammonia, which I shall call hereafter, for the sake 
of brevity, by their common technical names, soda, borax, and 
salt of phosphorus. These reagents are all still in use, and 
among ihe great number of those which have been tried since 
that time, not one has been found to replace either of these. 
It is singular enough, that, in the very beginning of the art, the 
very best reagents should have been hit upon. In additicm to 
these, which are constantly required, others, intended for certain 
special purposes, are not so often used, but must be at hand, as 
occsision may require. I will speak of each reagent by itself, 
of the purpose it is intended to accomplish, and Qie method of 
using it. 

1. Soda (carbonate of soda). For this purpose the carbon- 
ate or the bicarbonate may be used ; but it must be perfectly 
pure, and, especially, free from sulphuric acid. It is best pre* 
pared by dissolving the common refined soda of the shops, and 
impregnating the saturated solution with carbonic acid, by 
which operation the bicarbonate of soda is thrown down, in 

* This experiment is intended to 4etect the slightest trace of magnnetic force 
in minerals, and is thus performed. A magnet is jdaced at a smul distance 
from the suspended magnetic needle, the north pole, for instance, turned 
towards thiu of the needle ; it is then gently moved toward the neecUe tiU it 
takes a position at right angles to its former place, caused by the repulsion of 
the same kind of electricity. The repulsion of the magnet and the force of 
terrestrial attraction now hold the needle ejcactly balanced between them, so 
that the smallest disturbing magnetic force moves it out of its place, and the 
attractive power of the maenet prevails. In this way an amount of magnetic 
force may be detected which would not be sufficient to affect the needle m its 
ordinarv state. In performing this experiment, care must be taken not to 
excite electricity in the mineral by hanoling it, since it would exert the «■"*<» 
attracting power as magnetism. 
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the form of a white crystalline precipitate ; this precipitate 
must he washed a few times with cold water, and then dried. 
The salt c&a he kept in powder, either as obtained by this pro- 
cess, or after being ignited. In the former case it takes up 
more room, but in Sie latter state, when a moistened knife is 
introduced to take out portions of the soda, the remaining por* 
tion is rendered lumpy by the absorption of water. 

The object of the use of soda is, in general, two-fold : a. to 
determine whether substances, when melted in it, are fusible or 
not; and, b. to assist in the reduction of metals. Both are 
operations of the highest importance, and render soda the most 
indispensable of the fluxes. 

a. Ths fiisihility of substances in soda. A great number of 
substances have the property of combining with soda at a high 
temperature, but the greater part of these combinations are in- 
fusible. Soda produces fusible combinations with acids and 
with a few metallic oxides, including silica. These are for the 
UKxst part absorbed by the charcoal. The combination which 
most frequently occurs, is the glass formed by it with silica or 
minerals containing silica, of which I will speak farther when 
treating of silica and the silicates. 

When soda is to be used, certain small precautions are to be 
observed. It is to be taken out of the box in which it is kept 
with the point of the knife moistened in the mouth, in order 
that the powder may adhere to it. It is to be placed in the 
hollow of the lefl hand, and, if necessary, moistened with a 
little water, and then worked into a coherent mass. If the 
substance to be examined is a powder, it must be kneaded up 
with the soda ; but if it be a thin scale or fragment, it must be 
covered with the soda, and then gradually heated on the char- 
coal to the melting point It often happens that the soda will 
be absorbed by the charcoal at first ; this does not hinder its 
reaction upon the assay, for if it is soluble in the soda it will 
draw it out again ; a constant effervescence is 'seen upon the 
surface of the assay, the edges become rounded, and it is soon 
converted into a melted globule of glass. If, on the other 
hand, the assay be not soluble in soda, but be decomposed by 
it, it is seen gradually to change its appearance, but without 
melting. However, before coming to the conclusion that such 
a substance is insoluble in soda, it must have been mixed with 
the soda in a pulverized form. If too little soda be added to 
the assay, a part of it remains undissolved, surrounded by a 
clear glaiss ; and if too much be added, the glass, on cooling, 
becomes clouded. In order, in each of these cases, not to be 
deceived by an element of the substance examined, which 
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might be insoluble, and thus cause an opacity in the bead^ 
more of the same substance must be added, to see if in that 
manner a transparent g^ass can be obtained. In general, it is 
always best to add the soda in small porticMis, to observe what 
effect varied proportions of the flux may produce. 

It often happens, that, in this operation, the glass while cock- 
ing becomes colored, and assumes a tint var3ring from yellow 
to a deep h3racinth red, or becoming even opaque and dark 
yellowish brown. This happens when the soda or the assay 
contains sulphur or sulphuric acid, the color being produced by 
the hepar or liver of sulphur, which is formed by the reducing ac- 
tion of the charcoal. If it always occurs with the same soda, it is 
a proof that it contains sulphate of soda, and it is therefore un- 
fitted for blowpipe uses; but if the soda generally gives a 
colorless glass, the assay contains sulphur or sulphuric acid. 

CsoNSTEDT and BEsoBfAN prescribed the use of a metallic 
spoon, in which the soda was to be melted with the mineral, 
because they believed that the absorption of the flux by char- 
coal might prevent its action upon the assay. Gahn never 
used the spoon for this purpose, because by performing the 
operation on the charcoal, the melted mass assumes a lobular 
shape, of which the color and degree of transparency can be 
accurately observed, while, on the contrary, it spreads over the 
surface of the spoon. 

b. The reduction of the metallic oxides. This operation, hf 
means of which quantities of reducible metals are often de- 
tected which would escape the test in the moist way, unless 
very large quantities were operated on, I consider the most 
important of Gahn's discoveries in the use of the blowpipe. 

When a small quantity of native or artificial oxide of tin n 
placed on the charcoal, a practised blower can obtain from it, 
with some difficulty, a metallic globule ; but if a small quantity 
of soda be added, the reduction is effected vnth*ease, and, if 
the oxide be pure, it is entirely converted into a globule of tin. 
The soda then assists in the reduction in a positive manner, 
but in what way is not exactly known. Since the substance 
which is to be reduced is surrounded by soda, and its contact with 
the charcoal rather hindered than favored, the soda may, during 
the operation, undergo partial reduction, by means of which the 
enclosed oxide is brought to the metallic state, by the action of 
the radical of the soda or its suboxide. If the metallic oxide 
contains a foreign body, which cannot be reduced, it is of^ 
difficult to bring it to the metallic state ; but if a small quantity 
of borax be added, which contributes by its presence to d^ 
solution of the foreign substance, the operation can be efiected, 
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and the metal is geaerally much easier recogniaed, since the 
character of the substance under examination had previously 
been determined with tc^erable certainty^ and the reduction ia 
enly performed for the sake of confirming previous experi- 
ments. This kind of reduction has been described by Besq- 

MAN. 

But let us suppose the metallic oxide mixed in small quanti- 
ty with other non-reducible substances, and that its presence is 
not known, or that it cannot be determined with certainty by 
ether tests, in what way can it be discovered whether the assay 
contains a reducible metal, and how ca^ it, in this case, be ex- 
tracted ? This question has been answered by Gahn in the 
following simple manner. 

The assay is to be pulverized and mixed, in the palm of the 
IpAnd, with moist soda, to a paste ; it is then to be laid upon 
the coal, and hefUed in the reducing flame. Upon this, more 
soda is to be added, and the operation continued. As long as 
any portion of the assay is still remaining unabsorbed by the 
clmrcoal, more soda is added, and the blowing kept up, till all 
has been absorbed. The first and smaller portions of soda 
serve to collect the metallic matter scattered through the mass, 
and the final absorption of the mass into the charcoal, com- 
pletes the reduction of that part which had not before been 
reduced. The coal is then moistened with a few drops of 
water, and all that part of it into which soda has been absorbed 
is to be broken out and finely pulverized in the small mortar. 
Water is then to be poured upon it, to wash away the fine 
coal-dust ; the washing-tube answers this purpose excellently ; 
this operation must be repeated till all the coal has been re- 
movedw If no metal was present in the assay, the mortar is 
lefl empty ; but if it contained ever so small a quantity of re- 
ducible metal, small, flattened, brilliant scales of metal are 
found, if the metal be malleable ; or a metallic powder, if it be 
brittle, or cannot be melted. In both these cases the metallic 
streak, produced by the friction of the metal in the mortar, caa 
be seen. Should the quantity of metal contained in the assay 
be exceedingly small, the metallic streaks are often not to be 
observed. The flattening of the malleable metals has the ef- 
fi^t that an ctoost invisible grain becomes flattened out into a 
plate with quite an appreciable diameter, while at the same 
time its surface receives a burnish. In this way, a quantity sa 
small as one half per cent, ccui be detected in a specimen of 
tin of the usual size for blowpipe experiments, and of copper 
Ijie smallest trace can be detected and rendered visible. 

Care must be taken in these operations, to keep the temperai^ 
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ture as high as possible, and to envelope the surface of the flux 
as much as possible with the reducing flame. None of the 
substance must be allowed to remain attached to the charcoal^ 
or be washed away, since when the mineral collects in a grain, H 
is impossible to say in what part of the mass it may lie ; tiie 
coaly mass must be slowly and carefully pulverized, and cau* 
tiously poured off, so that only the lightest and finest particles may 
be carried away with the water ; the result should not be deter- 
mined till all the coal has been washed away, since small scales 
of the metal may be concealed by the coal, and the particles of 
coal seen in a peculiar light have a metallic lustre, which might 
deceive the inexperienced. Lastly, the assay should always be 
examined with the glass, even if it should be large enough to 
be seen with the naked eye, in order to be certain that no error 
has been committed. It of\en happens that a mortar, which 
has been a long time in use, has small cavities which are filled 
with air, and form bubbles under the water, whose convex sup« 
face reflects the light like a metallic substance. It is, however, 
easy to recognize the true nature of the reflecting surface, in 
such a case, by turning the bottom of the mortar to the light ; 
if it be a bubble it will be transparent, if a scale of metal, the 
spot will be opaque. 

The metals which can be reduced in this way are, the pre- 
cious metals, molybdena, tungsten, antimony, tellurium, bismuth, 
tin, lead, copper, nickel, cobalt, iron. Among these, antimo- 
ny, bismuth, and tellurium are easily volatiUzed, if a strong 
heat be used for the reduction. Selenium, arsenic, cadmium, 
zinc, and mercury, are so easily volatilized, that ttiey cannot 
be collected except in a small apparatus for sublimation. The 
process of reduction can be successfully performed by the be- 
ginner, if the assay contains 8 or 10 per cent, of metal. If, 
however, the proportion of metal be less, more care and more 
practice is required to keep the reduced metal in the mortar, 
and to detect it. To acquire practice in this operation, a sub- 
stance containing copper is best chosen, and at each successive 
experiment the quantity of copper can be diminished by adding 
a portion of mineral which contains no copper ; and when the 
proportion is so far diminished that the copper can be no longer 
detected, the operation must be repeated till the operator is 
successful in again detecting it. When, in this way, several 
assays have been made for practice, one soon becomes master 
of the science, which only requires dexterity and a practised 
eye. 

When several metals are contained in the same specimen, 
they are generally ' obtained reduced together to a metallic 
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alloy ; some of them can be obtained singly, e. g. copper and 
iron, which leave a regulus of each metal. When several 
metals are mixed together, especial researches are required to 
determine the nature of the reduced metal. I shall describe, 
farther on, the reaction of each metallic oxide. 

Instead of soda, potash can be used in all these operations ; 
but soda is always to be preferred, since its carbonate remains 
dry, while the carbonate of potash attracts moisture firom the 
air, and because the dissolving power of soda is to that of pot- 
a^ as 25.56 to 16.95, that is to say, in proportion to the quan- 
tity of oxygen which they contain. 

2. Borax. The borax of the shops must be dissolved and 
recrystaUized. Gahn often showed me that by melting borax 
with soda, till both were absorbed by the charcoal, a white 
metal could be obtained, which seemed to come from the vessels 
in which the borax is refined. This does not occur with borax 
which has be^i recrystallized. 

The borax can be kept in small grains of the size required 
for blowpipe use, or in powder, in which case it can be taken 
up on the moistened point of the knife, like soda. Some per- 
sons use borax from which the water of crystallization has 
been driven off by ignition, in order to avoid the intumescence 
which would otherwise take place when the borax is melted on 
the charcoal. This is certainly convenient, but the borax at- 
tracts moisture in process of time, at least on the surface, and 
begins to puff up, although not so considerably as before. I 
always use unmelted borax, since the intumescence causes a 
very trifling inconvenience, and the method of collecting the 
melted mass into a globule is soon learned. 

Borax is used for the decomposition of a great number of 
substances! The substance intended for examination, is to be 
placed, in powder or in fragments, according to circumstances, 
upon the swollen mass, or nunstened and made to adhere to 
the borax bead. In general, it is best first to attempt to decom- 
pose a small fragment of the mineral, since if it be used in tha 
form of a pow(£^r, the undecomposed particles are with diffi- 
culty 4&tingu]8hed from the already separated elements. The 
fefiowiug circumstances are to be attended to; whether the 
substance is easily or slowly dissolved, with or without effer- 
veaeence ; whether the bead has acquired a color, and whether 
this color remains the same in the oxidating and reducing 
flames ; whether the color is heightened or diminished during 
the process of cooling ; and, finely, whether the bead remains 
tiwi^arent afler cooling, or becomes opaque. 

CeMaia substaaces have the property of giving a clear glass 
4 
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with borax, which remains transparent on cooling ; but if the 
bead be gently heated in the outer flame, especially if it be 
exposed to a fluttering external flame, it loses its transparency, 
becomes milk-white, and, in certain cases, acquires a color. 
This is the case, for instance, with the alkaline earths, widi 
yttria, glucina, zirconia, the oxides of cerium, of tantalium, of 
titanium, ^. For this operation, it is necessary that the glass 
be saturated to a certain point with the earth or the oxide. It 
is not the case with silica, alumina, the oxides of iron, of man- 
ganese, &ic. ; and the presence of silica prevents this appear- 
ance from occurring in those earths which alone would show 
it, so that their silicates either do not give this result at all, or 
only after the glass is super-saturated by them. To avoid cir- 
cumlocution, I shall describe this operation by saying, that the 
bead can be rendered opaqtie by fiaming^ or by the intermittent 
fktme. 

The use of borax is founded on the readiness with which 
the elements of this salt form acid and basic combinations, 
which are all, to a certain degree, fusible. For this reason, it 
decomposes bases and produces with them fusible double salts ; 
and also with the acids, among which I reckon silica, and to a 
certain extent alumina, it forms acid double salts. Since all 
these salts generally retain their transparency on cooling, the 
color which is produced by the combination with the decom- 
posed substances is the more accurately observed. 

3. Salt of phosphorus. This salt is obtained by dissolving 
16 parts of sal ammoniac in a very small quantity of boiling 
water, and adding 100 parts of crystallized phosphate of soda, 
which must be dissolved together over the fire ; die solution is 
then filtered hot, and allowed to cool slowly, during which op- 
eration the double salt forms in crystals. The mother water 
contains common salt and a certain quantity of the double salt 
It does not, however, answer to evaporate again, since the 
common salt crystallizes with the double salt, which, besides, 
becomes acid during the evaporation, so that ammonia must be 
added in order to obtain crystals. If the salt of phosphorus 
be impure, it gives a glass which becomes more or less <^aque 
(XL cooling. It must in this case be redissolved, ammonia add- 
ed, and the double salt recrystallized. 

This salt is kept in large grams or in powder. The crystals 
are oflen of the proper size for keeping. Put upon the char- 
coal and submitted to the action of the flame, it boils, pufis up 
a little, and gives off ammonia ; phosphate of soda remains 
behind, which quickly liquefies, and on cooling becomes a clear, 
colorless bead. Its efficiency as a reagent depends prinpipally 
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on its free phosphoric acid, and it is preferred to this, because 
the phosphoric acid cannot be kept without deliquescing, while 
at the same time it is much dearer, and is also easily al^orbed 
by the charcoal. The salt of phosphorus shows therefore the 
action of an acid upon the substance to be tested. The excess 
of acid takes up all the bases, and forms with them more or less 
fusible double salts, whose color and degree of transparency 
must be observed. This flux is especially adapted for detect- 
ing the metallic oxides, of which the peculiar color is generally 
&LT better determined by its aid, than when borax is used. 

This flux decomposes the combinaticHis of the salts, and ex- 
pels the acids ; the volatile substances are driven off in fumes, 
while the fixed remain behind, and either share the bases with 
the phosphoric acid, or are separated and swim undissolved in 
the glass. For this reason, the salt of phosphorus is an excel- 
lent reagent for the silicates, from which the silica is separated, 
and remains as a gelatinous mass undissolved in the melted 
flux. 

4. Saltpetre. Long and delicate cr3rstals are to be selected 
and preserved entire. The .use of this reagent is very limited, 
and its object is to oxidize such assays as cannot be oxidized 
by the external flame. This is performed by touching the 
melted flux with the extremity of the crystal of saltpetre ; since, 
however, the bead would get cold before the crystal could be 
taken up, it must be held ready between the third and fourth 
fingers of the right hand, while blowing. At the moment that 
the blast is suspended, the saltpetre is approached to the bead, 
and held for a moment against it. The melted mass swells, 
foams, and either becomes immediately colored, or it does not 
become colored till after cooling. It is best not to continue 
blowing, since the reaction is best observed in this frothy state 
of the flux. 

This reacticm is hardly made use of, except to detect so 
small quantities of manganese that the bead would not be 
colored without the action of the saltpetre ; but as we possess 
a better test for this substance, this reagent can be tolerably 
well dispensed with. 

6. Glass of borax ^ is to be kept as a coarse powder. Its 
use is limited, but it is indispensable in detecting phosphoric 
acid in minerals, in the way which will be described in the ac- 
count of the reaction of the salts of the phosphates. 

6. BisulphMe of potash^ in the anhydrous state. It is to be 
kept in the form of a coarse powder, in a phial well secured 
from moisture. It is only used in the detection of lithia, bo- 
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ntcic acid, and bromine, in the way which win be described 
ibrther on. 

7. Gypsum^ and 

6. Fluor spar^ both, free from water, aie used mutually to 
detect each other. They are, on this account, of great value 
to the mineralogical chemist. If a small fragment of gypsum 
be placed touching a still smaller fragment of fluor spar; and 
if they be heated together, they begin to melt at the points 
where they touch each other, gradually become absorbed into 
each other, and easily melt to a clear, coloriess glass bead, 
which cools into a milk-white enamel. In this way the two 
substances are used reciprocally to detect each other. This 
fused combination seems to be a double salt of the sulphate of 
lime and the fluor spar; and since it is always necessary, ia 
order to obtain a clear bead, to take a larger volume of gyp« 
sum than of fluor spar, it appears probable that the double salt 
is composed of one atom of each. If a considerable propor- 
tion more of one than of the other be taken, the fusion is in« 
complete. If the fused masa be heated strongly for aome 
time, or if it be melted in the reducing flame, it fixes, swells 
up, becomes angular, and cannot be again melted. The reason 
of this seems to be, ^at the sulphuric acid is decomposed, sui* 
phurous acid formed, and the douUe salt destn^ed. In tiw 
same way, sulphate of baryta and sulphate oi stiontian may 
be fused with fluor spar, and fluoride of barium and fluoride of 
strontium with eypsum. 

9. Nitrate of cobalt^ dissolved in water. This solution Hiust 
be quite pure, free from alkali, and slightly concentrated. I 
keep it in a small phial, made of glass tube, which is figured 
in PI. II. Fig. 29, and which, to be better protected, is inserted 
in the cylinder used for boring cavities in the charcoal, after 
lining it with a piece of cloth, so that the glass may not touch 
the metal, and that the phial may fit perfectly. It is closed 
with a cork, into which a bit of platina wire is inserted, the 
end of which is hammered out into a sort of small spoon, so 
that a drop of the liquid may be taken out upon it 

The object of this reagent is to distinguish alumina and 
magnesia from ecush other. The first named of these substan* 
ces gives a fine blue color on being strongly heated with the 
oxide of cobalt, and the latter a pale rose-red. Silica does not 
prevent this reaction from taking place. This operation is per- 
formed in two ways. 

a. A fragment of the unpulverized assay is used in case it 
will absorb the cobalt solution, when a drop of the latter is to be 
put upon the former, and the whole is strongly heated, but not 
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fused. . La a short time the assay acquires a color. If blue, 
more or less clear, it indicates the presence of alumina ; if, on 
the other hand, it be red, or pale rose color, it indicates the 
presence of magnesia. In the latter case an attempt must be 
made to melt tfa^ assay, since the red color is retained and ren- 
dered more apparent by fusion. The alumina retains its blue 
color on being fused, but minerals which contain lime or an 
alkali without alfnaina, and which before fusion do not show 
this blue color, after fusion give a blue glass with the nitrate of 
cobalt. 

b. If the substance be harder, a crystallized mineral, for in- 
stance, the following course must be adopted. The mineral is 
to be finely pulverized with water, in the small mortar, and 
the pestle is then to be lifled directly out of the mixture, so 
that a drop remains adhering to it, which drop contains the 
finest portion of the substance. This drop is to be placed 
upon the charcoal, which absorbs the water, and leaves a half 
dry mass spread out upon its surface. A drop of the cobalt 
solution is to be added, and the whole heated, first by the 
spirit-lamp, and then with the blowpipe flame, to ignition. No 
regard need be paid to the changes of color, from blue to red, 
which take place before the matter is decomposed, and which 
end in a dark color. It is only after a still stronger heat has 
been applied, that the desired reaction makes its appearance. 
When it is seen that the mass begins to separate itself from 
the charcoal, it can be carefully taken in the platina forceps, 
and be thus more easily brought to the proper temperature. 

The color of the assay can only be properly judged, after it 
is perfectly cool, and by daylight. By the light of a candle 
the clearest blue appears often of a dirty violet color. 

How much of the cobalt solution may be necessary, de- 
pends on its degree of concentration. This is esisily learned 
by experience. The presence of the metallic oxides in the 
assay destroys the action of this reagent Traces of saltpetre 
also change the nature of the reaction, so that it gives a blue 
color with substances with which it odierwise would not, e. g. 
with silica and zirconia.* 

* This reaction was discovered by Gahn, long before the cobalt blue color 
of the arseniate and phosphate oi cobalt with alumina was discovered by 
Th^nard. This led Gahn to the discovery of the same blue color, which he 
prepared from the alumina precipitated from alum and free from iron, to which 
he added a concentrated solution of the oxide of cobalt in nitric acid, on 
which the whole was dried and strongly ignited ; but as Grahn found that this 
beautiful blue color was disagreeable to the eye by candle-light, he thought 
that it could not be nsed^ and that it was not worth description. He hit upon 
the use of this reagent la the course of a series of experiments, which he 

4» 
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Oxalate of cohalt can also be used for this purpose. It is 
more easily kept and carried about, as it is in the form of a 
dr\' powder. The mineral is to lie pulverized exceedingly- 
fine, and mixed with a gradually increasing quantity of oxalate 
of col»alt, while, after each addition of the latter substance, a 
portion of the assay must Ik* submitted to the action of the 
flame. In this way the jirrjper proportion of the salt of cobalt 
for producing the blue colur is hit upon. It is necessary to 
heat the assav with the oxide of cobalt for some time. 

m 

10. y it rate of nickrl^ or oxalate of nickel, I prefer the lat- 
ter, since it can Ijc most easilv carried about in the form of a 
powder. The nitrate, however, when dissolved, can be more 
conveniently used. It is used to detect potash, according to 
the observation of Lampadifs. that a soda. glass is colored 
brown by the oxide of nickel, while the potash glass, on the 
other hand, acquires the bluish-purple color of the solution of 
the uxide of nickel in aiumonia. The oxide of nickel must 
be quite tree from cobalt : it is to l»e tested by treating it with 
borax, with which it should jiive a brown and not a blue bead. 

11. Tin. For this purpose tin foil is to be preferred, either 
cut into small strips, or. siill better, into long pieces half an 
inch in width, which can bo rollt-d together. The object of the 
tin is to prtxluce the highest degree of reduction in the glass 
fluxes, especially when the substance contains a minute quan- 
tity o( a metallic oxide, which can be reduced to a protoxide, 
and thus give a mon^ satistactor}- nsuli. The bead. previously 
heated in the n^iiicim: llame. is to U- touched with the end of 
the tin toil, which operation leaves a jiarticle of melted tin 
upon the flux, w hich is in an instant fused by the reducing 
\\:u\u\ 1 1 is no: necessary- to blow for a long time, since the 
tin nujiht cntin^lv pnvi:Mtato the metal to be reduced to the 
State of pn>:o\idc. \n \x}iich case all reaction ceases. The tin 
n\:u i^lso be c..ssol\o.i in so large a proportion in the salt of 
phosphovns. ns to n^vjcr the bead omque. 

V^ ?*\^»«. m th<* rovni ot' n.nno wire of Xo. 6, 7, or 8. 
UiK..M\\ .nul iIvuN iiv«\l iron to ;>nvii'»iTate metals from the 

• 4 

»li<h \\ lit (V.iv.H. oi i.» N» |vr.;,:< tile :r. tVvMu sulphur, or from the 
li\i .1 .1. I.I- I'lir HI. i.»s \* I»:. 1; ,*."ir. ':v sf ;\iTT»ted and detected 
\\\ ihr lu.iiiii. I, .us . .>pj». I. .«'.i.i. n)okCi. and antimony. For 
\\\i^ I'lnj'.*-. . .1 !m> .»( il». « .;\ IS it'* v uisorted into the fused 
nN>.i> . .Mill ih« ltio>« iiH. « t>.)i..).i%\.. on which the iron becomes 
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li» iiKtl itliili «\rtkilti fiil^ i>ft« « lilt h irnw M n^if'fu'. mmlL 
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ooated with the reduced meted, and which often collects in the 
fiMrm of small globules on the edge of the flux. Iron has ac- 
quired, however, a still more important application, which is 
founded on the property it possesses of reducing the phospho- 
ric acid of the phosphates to phoiqphorus, and formmg phos- 
phuret of iron, which fuses in the flux to a white, brittle and 
Boetallic globule. I shall describe, farther on, in what manner 
the operation is tofhe performed. 

13. Leady free ftom other metals, especially silver, for cu- 
pellation. 

14. Bone ashes^ are used in the cupellation of metals con- 
taining gold or silver, or their ores. Gahn used small ciipels, 
of one-fourth of an inch in diameter, which, laid one against 
another, could be kept in a cylindrical case. I have concluded 
that it is best to prepare them in the following manner. The 
bone ashes are to be kept finely powdered, or, still better, levi- 
gated, in the box with the other reagents. When wanted for 
use, they are to be taken out on the point of the knife moistened 
in the mouth, and mixed with a small quantity of soda, in the 
left hai^d, to a stiff paste. -A hole is then to be made in the 
charcoal, which is to be filled with this paste, and the surface 
smoothed by pressing it with*the agate pestle. It is then to be 
slowly heated by the flame of the blowpipe, or, still better, by 
itn^ Bpirit-lamp, till perfectly dry. The soda serves to make 
ibe mass coherent, but it can be dispensed with. The lead, 
melted with the assay, is then to be laid upon this small cupel 
and heated in the exterior flame, till the precious metal remains 
alone upon the cupel. This test is so sensitive, that a globule 
pf silver may always be obtained from the lead of commerce, 
which can be seen without a magnifying glass. I have even 
been able to take hold of them and hammer them out. 

I have seen pipe-stems used for the same purpose, the cu- 
pellation being performed upon a cross section of Ihe same ; 
but these do not absorb a sufficient quantity of the oxide of 
lead, and allow of the cupellation of only a very small quanti- 
ty- at OAce, so that the grain of silver is smaller in proportion. 
1 endeavored for some time to use burnt cylindrical bones for 
this purpose. I performed the cupellation on a part near the 
end, and at each operation I removed the part already saturat- 
ed with the oxide of lead. But the fragility of the burnt bones 
is so great, that the former method is far preferable. 

15. Silicic cLcid^ as obtained from the operations of chemi" 
ca! analysis, or finely pulverized rock crystal. It is used to 
form with soda an easily fusible glass, to test the presence of 
tulpihar or sulphuric acid, in case the assay does not contain 
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silicic acid, with which the soda can form a glass. I sometimes 
use glass instead of silica, but this mixes less readily than the 
pure silica with the soda, when they are fused together. See 
the article on the sulphates. 

16. Oxide of copper^ is used for detecting chlorine. 

17. Test-paper^ colored with litmus, Brazil-wood, and tur- 
meric, cut in small strips, and preserved, according to circumi 
stances, in round or flat boxes. 

18. A piece of silver foU^ for the reaction of hepar or 
soluble sulphurets. 

19. Formate of soda^ anhydrous, is used for detecting anse- 
nic in the oxide of antimony. 



Vm. GENERAL RULES FOR BLOWPIPE TESTING. 

It often happens, in the course of. the operation, that the as- 
say, with which one has been for some time occupied, loosens 
itself from its support, and is blown away by the current of 
air. To recover the fallen substance, Gahn placed his blow- 
pipe lamp in a large tray of sheet iron, with edges turned up 
about one inch, and covered the bottom with thick paper. The 
advantage of this arrangement is, that the substance, when it 
falls, is caught by the tray, and is easily seen upon the white 
paper. If 9ie iron be tinned and the bead red hot, it may ea- 
sily melt a portion of the tin, by which, changes in the nature 
of the results might be produced, on which the operator did 
not calculate. In travelling, shallow plates of porcelain or 
crockery ware can be used, or a sheet of paper, with turned- 
up edges, can be used in their place. Between the several 
operations the paper must be brushed, that no beads may re- 
main lying upon it to produce confusion. 

In regard to the size of the assay, the general rule is, that it 
is large enough, provided the nature of the result which is ex- 
pected can be distinctly seen, and that the operator is more 
likely to fail by using too large, than too small an assay. Von 
Engestkom prescribed a fragment one-eighth of an inch square. 
This would perhaps do for operations made with the glass- 
blower's lamp, but it is far too large for use with the mouth- 
blowpipe. Bebgman recommended the assay to be of the size 
of a pepper-corn, but added that very small quantities must 
often be operated on. A piece as large as a pepper-corn, is, in 
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mwny cases, more than enough for all the researches which 
•re to be made on a substance, and rarely can so large a masf 
be properly treated in the blowpipe flame. It is even much 
too laige for the glass of the flux. A piece of the »ze of a 
o(»nm(Mi mustard-seed is often quite sufficient However, 
experience so<hi teaches what is the most conyenient size, 
especially if one iittempts an <^ration on a small quaptity, 
which he has hitin uimble to succeed in when employing a 
larger fragment; and, in general, it may be remarked, that, 
if the re»ilt be obtained with a lai^e assay, the operation 
requires a longer time, and more exertion in blowing, while 
the degree of fbsibility, and the color, are as well seen in the 
smaller assay as in the larger. The only case in which ad- 
vantage may be derived from the use of a large assay, is 
where a metal is to be reduced by soda, or by cupellation, 
where naturally a larger quantity of the metal is obtained, 
which can then be more ea»ly tested and examined. 

Before the assay is exposed to the action of the fluxes, it is 
necessary to examine its behavior alone before the blowpipe. 
Tlus o/peTQJdoa is thus performed : a. the assay is heated in a 
£^ass tube over the spirit-lamp, to see if it decrepitates or gives 
qS water or other vi^atile matter ; b. it is to be gently heated 
upon the dbarcoal 1^ the blowpipe flame, and then held to the 
nose the moment it is withdmwn from the fire, by which 
means the {Presence of the volatile acids, arsenic, selenium, 
and sulphur is detected ; the difference of smell in the reducing 
9nd oxidating flames must be also taken into account, since 
siriphur and selenium are best detected by the oxidating, 
arsenic by the reducing flame ; c. its fusibility is examined. 
If it be a substance of which only round grains are to be had, 
it is best to lay it upon the charcoal, although it may be easily 
driven away by a strong blast, particularly if infusible. If, 
however, ^ fragment for examination can be selected, a quite 
thin splinter must be broken off with the hammer from the 
edge of the specimen, and held in the platina points of the 
flMceps, with the sharpest end exposed to the flame. It is then 
easily determined whether it be fusible or not. Tlie infusible 
suhstEmces retain their edges unaltered, and, with the ipagnify- 
ing-glass, the question is settled in a moment. The diflicultly 
finible become rounded on the edges, while the easily fusible 
meh together into a globule. Very difficultly fusible minerals 
I generally pulverize with water, and let fall a drop of the 
mixture upon the charcoal, exacdy as in the opemtion with the 
mtrate of cobalt, when the mass is dried and heated in the 
OBter iame till it separates from the coal. It forms then a 
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coherent disk, which is to he taken carefully with the platina 
tongs, and heated on the extreme edges, with the strongest 
flame which can he produced. The edges of the infusible 
minerals are generally bent together a little, a proof that the 
substance is not absolutely infusible ; but the magnifying-glaafl 
shows at once whether the assay be vitrified or not Dry, 
pulverulent substances are to be made into a paste, and spread 
out upon the coal with the point of the knife, and the blowing 
proceeded with as before. 

I am convinced that the temperature produced by the blow- 
pipe, fed by air from the lungs, has a distinctly defined limit ; 
so that, for instance, alumina or silica c€mnot be melted, how- 
ever small fragments of them may be employed ; and that the 
observations with regard to the fusibility or infusibility of dif- 
ferent substances do not depend so much on the size of the 
assay and the skill of the operator as has been generally sup- 
posed. For this reason, the mouth-blowpipe has a decided 
advantage over the blowpipe in which oxygen gas is used. 

H. DE Saussure performed a set of experiments to deter- 
mine the relative degrees of fusibility of difierent minerals; 
and he reckoned the temperature, at which they melt, in de- 
grees of Wedgewood's pjrrometer, according to the diameter of 
the largest assay which he was able to melt, compared with 
the diameter of the lai^st globule of silver melted in the 
same way, of which the degree of fusibility was previously 
determined. These experiments are of considerable value, 
but cannot properly be used as a means of discriminating 
minerals, and the results could be but approximations. I there- 
fore pass them by. 

Certain bodies, especially minerals, change their appearance 
and form considerably in the blowpipe fiame, without melting ; 
some puff up like borax, others form cauliflower-like excres- 
cences ; and, of these, a part melt, afler swelling out, and 
others remain in that state without being fused. Some foam 
and melt, and form a blebby glass, which is rendered more 
or less opaque from the numerous bubbles which it contains, 
although the mass of glass is itself transparent 

This puffing up and foaming takes place, in most minerals, 
at the temperature at which all the water is driven off. The 
cauliflower-like ramifications seem to be caused by a change 
in the relative position of the elements, produced by the heat ; 
but the intumescence, which takes place in the fused mineral, 
seems to be caused by the escape of a gaseous constituent 
of the assay, although it often takes place in substances in 
which analysis shows no trace of such an element k ofken 
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takes place in silicates of lime, or of 'an alkali with alumina. 
It sometimes disappears for an instant, but soon commences 
again, and continues so long as the assay is kept at the melting 
point. In this last ccuse, the reason seems to be, that the assay 
takes carbonic acid gas from the flame, which, by contact with 
the coal, is reduced to carbonic oxide, and escapes in bubbles. 
The cause of these peculiar phenomena deserves to be more 
fully investigated) since the knowledge of these substances 
cannot be considered perfect so long as this is not understood. 
In the mean time, this reaction serves to distinguish substances 
which resemble each other. 

In using the fluxes, the blast must not be too soon suspended ; 
that which first seems insoluble, is often by degrees taken up, 
and, after some time, fully dissolved. Furthermore, the flux 
must be added in small quantities, and this operation must be 
repeated till the exact point of saturation is reached. When 
the fluxes are operated with in the reducing flame, it often 
happens that the bead becomes oxidized in the short space 
of time required for it to cool, which renders the operation 
uncertain. In this case, the coal must be turned over, and the 
still liquid globule be allowed to fall upon a cold body, as, for 
instance, the tray ; or, if that does not answer, a drop of oil 
can be put upon it, by which it is cooled, though it often 
happens that the oil is carbonized and the glass rendered 
opaque, which must, if possible, be avoided. 

When the color of a flux is so deep that it appears black, 
it is customary to hold the bead against the flame of the lamp, 
in such a direction that its image appears inverted in the bead 
with the color of the glass. The bead also may be pressed 
flat with the smooth surface of the forceps before it hardens ; 
or, if that is not sufiicient, the bead must be drawn out to so 
fine a thread, at the moment of its cooling, that its color can 
be recognized. 

Furthermore, substances treated in the outer and inner 
flame, as well as when fused alone and with the fluxes, offer a 
variety of appearances which deserve notice, and which must 
all be taken into consideration, in summing up the result of 
each experiment. Attention must be given to die most trifling 
circumstances, since such may lead to unexpected results. 
Furthermore, the conclusions which can be obtained in regard 
to entirely unknown substances, investigated by the aid of the 
blowpipe, depend entirely on a general knowledge of chemistry, 
and especially on an accurate acquaintance with the phenomena 
of the blowpipe, and also upon the personal skill of the ob- 
server in recognizing the most chamcteristic reaction, and in 
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foUowing h up ; no genenl rule can be gnren in regud to diii 
•abject When in the ooone of inveatigation widi die blow- 
pipe, the xesnhB are to be described either iar die benefit of 
one^s self, or of others, two aeries of obserrations musk be 
made and sepaiat^ denribed ; since in such cases it mi^ 
often happen, that tlmt which escaped notice die first time ms^ 
be evident upon a second examination. It is still better, how- 
ever, that two persons should each go through die same series 
of experiments, and draw up their results for comparison ; if 
thej agree, it may, with reason, be concluded, that diey are 
correct ; in the contrary case, the cause of die disagreement 
must be studied out Here difficulties often are occasioned by 
the different manner in which difierent observers see and de-. 
scribe colors. Thus, for instance, Gahn sometimes called a 
shade of color, yellow or daric yellow, which I should have 
called red, although we both agreed in naming the fundamental 
colors yellow or red. 



K. BEHAVIOR OF SUBSTANCES BEFORE THE 

BLOWPIPE. 

It cannot here be a question with regard to the simple, nml- 
metallic bodies. They are in this state easily recognized, and 
the knowledge of their properties must be taken for granted in 
those who are occupied in such researches. Neither are the 
oxides and acids properly objects of investigation before die 
blowpipe, unless in combination with other oxidized bodies, 
and they will, therefore, be treated of in the description of die 
salts farther on. 

I will, therefore, commence with the metals proper, and 
especially their oxides, among which I reckon the alkalies and 
earths, and I will give the results of my experience in the de- 
termination of them. 

A. ALKALIES, EARTHS AND METALLIC OXIDE& 

1. Alkalies. 

The alkalies cannot be recognized with perfect certtfdnty by tbA 
action of the blowpipe. In their free or carbonated stale, their 
taste, and their action on reddened Htmus paper, is the best tost 
forthem. As salts, they are best detected by fusbn with soda on 
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the platina foil ; if no precipitation takes place in the fused 
mass, the basis of the salt is an alkali. 

Bar3rta and strontian give a clear bead, but if the melted 
mass be dissolved in water, they are easily detected, since the 
carbonates of these earths remain behind undissolved. 

To distinguish the alkalies from each other, the point of the 
blowpipe flame must be observed. This flame ends in a 
pointed, feebly illuminating edge, which is often colored by 
various volatile substances. If, for instance, carbonate or nitrate 
of potash be melted into a bead on the platina wire, the flame 
is tinged with violet behind the bead. With a soda salt, it is 
yellow, with a lithia salt, red. This reaction can, however, be 
rarely used for the detection of potash, since a minute proportion 
of soda tinges the flame yellow, and entirely destroys the pecu- 
liar action of the potash on the color of the flame. When, for 
instance, saltpetre contains only one per cent, of soda, the flame 
acquires a yellow color, and, in nature, potash seldom occurs 
without a mixture of soda. 

Hareort used, for the detection of potash, the observation 
of Lampamus, that potash glass is colored blue by the oxide of 
nickel ; soda glass, on the contrary, brown. This is, to a sur- 
prising extent, true. Nothing more is necessary than simply 
to dissolve the oxide of nickel in borax, and to add to the 
brown glass a very minute quantity of saltpetre, felspar, or any 
other substance containing potash, when a blue glass is ob- 
tained. The presence of soda does not impede this reaction. 
To produce this blue color, care must be taken that no more 
oxide of nickel be dissolved in the borax than the potash is 
capable of saturating ; for an excess brings out the brown color 
of the soda, by which the weaker blue is overpowered. The 
operation succeeds best when the color of the borax glass is 
very faint. More and more of the assay is to be added, and if 
it contains potash, a blue bead will at length be obtained. 

The yellow color which soda imparts to the blowpipe flame, 
although always well marked and evident, is not to be trusted 
to as a means of detecting this alkali, since it may be produced 
by a variety of causes. 

Lithia is distinguished from the foregoing, in that when it is 
melted upon platina foil, this alkali leaves a yellow stain around 
the spot which it covered ; this reaction is not produced by lithia 
salts, unless soda be added, which separates the lithia, which 
then acts upon the platina. This reaction is not to be depended 
upon as a test for lithia, since, although it takes place most 
decidedly when a salt of lithia is present, it is also produced by 
substances which do not contain lithia, when they are heated ^ 
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with soda, and even the soda itself sometimes leaves a trace 
upon the platina. This is not the case with potash, which, on 
the contrary, has the disadvantage, that, added in excess, it 
destroys the reaction even if lithia be present This spot upon 
the platina disappears if washed and ignited ; but the metal 
loses its polish and becomes dull, which can easily be seen 
when the platina is heated. 

Chb. G. Gmelin noticed that lithia imparted a red color to 
the point of the blowpipe flame, if directed upon that alkali. 
Tubneb showed that this reaction can be produced in the sili- 
cates containing lithia, if 1 part of fjiely pulverized fluor-spar 
be mixed with 1 j- parts of s^phate of ammonia, or bisulphate of 
potash, and the substance be melted with it. When Uie am- 
moniacal salt is used, the flame is at first gre^a and then red. 
If a potash salt be used, and the assay ccmtains no lithia, the 
flame is of a faint vic^et color ; if, on the contrary, it does con- 
tain lithia, the flame is red. 

Ammonia is seldom tested for by the blowpipe. The sub- 
stance needs only to be mixed with soda, when the peculiar 
smell detects the ammonia at once, or the mixture can be 
warmed in a small matrass, when carbonate of ammonia sub- 
limes. The assay can also be heated in a closed tube, in 
which a moistened piece of weakly reddened litmus paper is 
placed. 

2. Baryta. 

Alone^ it does not fuse, unless it has absorbed water which 
was formed by the flame. The hydrate melts, boils and swells, 
and ends by congealing on the surface and sinking into the 
charcoal, where it becomes anhydrous, and forms a hardened 
mass. Carbonate of baryta^ melts readily into a transparent 
glass, which becomes enamel-white on cooling. On charcoal, 
it boils violently, spirts about, becomes caustic, and is absorbed 
by the charcoal, like the hydrate. With the following fluxes 
they both react in the same manner as the pure earth. 

Baryta is dissolved by borax into a transparent glass. An 
addition of a larger quantity gives a transparent glass, which 
on cooling becomes covered near its base by warty excres- 
cences of a milk-white substance. A still larger quantity pro- 
duces a glass, milk-white at the base, which becomes fiimlly 
enamel-white throughout. The glass, which is transparent on 
cooling, can be rendered opaque by flaming. 

It is easily dissolved with effervescence by the salt of phoS' 
phortis^ in which operation the bead foams, swells, and finally 
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shrinks tc^ether into a transparent glass. On the additicm of a 
larger quantity of baryta, a transparent glass is obtained, 
which, on cooling, becomes spotted with milky-white, and if 
still more be added, the bead on cooling becomes enamel-white. 
It melts with soda, and is absorbed by the charcoal. 

With nitrate of cobalt it melts to a bead, which, as long as it 
is still hot, is, according to t^e quantity of cobalt, brownish-red, 
brick-red, or rusty-yellow ; on cooling, it loses its color. On 
being again heated, the color is not restored, unless the bead 
be again melted. It is soon reduced to a light grey powder on 
exposure to the air. 

3. Stbontian. 

Alone, the hydrate behaves like that of baryta. The carh)' 
note of strontian melts, however, at a certain, not too elevated, 
temperature, but only on the edges, and begins immediately to 
swell out in cauliflower-like ramifications, which emit a brilliant 
light, and which, when strongly heated in the reducing flame, 
impart to it a faint reddish tinge, which, however, is hardly to 
be seen by daylight. These ramifications have an alkaline 
taste and reaction. 

With borax and salt of phosphorus it behaves exactly like 
baryta. 

Caustic strontian is not dissolved by soda. Carbonate of 
strontian, mixed with an equal volume of soda, fuses into a 
transparent glass, which becomes milk-white on cooling. In a 
stronger heat, the mass begins to boil, becomes caustic, and is 
absorbed by the charcoal. A larger addition of carbonate of 
strontian is not dissolved, but is rendered caustic, and is absorbed 
by the charcoal. 

With the solution of cobalt it gives a black or greyish-black 
color, and does not fuse like baryta. 

4. Lime. 

Alone, caustic lime undergoes no change. Carbonate of lime 
is rendered caustic, and then looks whiter, emits a more brilliant 
light, and falls to a powder when moistened. Salts of baryta 
and strontian sometimes contain lime. To detect this they must 
be melted on platina foil, when the lime remaining undissolved 
renders the bead opaque. Melted on charcoal with a sufficient 
quantity of soda, baryta and strontian are absorbed into the 
coal, and leave the lime as a thin coating on its surface. 
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It is easily dissolved by horax to a clear bead, which can be 
rendered opaque by flaming. 

The carbonate of lime is dissolved with effervescence. An 
addition of a still larger quantity, produces a transparent glass, 
which, on cooling, crystidlizes and becomes angular, although 
not so distinctly, as, for instance, the phosphate of lead. The 
glass is never so milk-white as thc^ of baiyta or strontian. 

It is dissolved in large quantity by the salt of phosphorus 
(the carbonate with effervescence) to a clear glass, which, on 
cooling, remains transparent. If more carbonate be added in 
small fragments, Ihe carbonic acid is driven off, and the frag- 
ments become changed to phosphate of lime, without altering 
their form. After blowing for some time, this also begins to 
melt, and, on cooling, delicate acicular crystals shoot through 
the glass upon the undissolved portion. If the glass be i^Uy 
saturated, it becomes, on cooling, quite milk-white. 

Lime is not particularly easily dissolved by soda^ either in 
its caustic state or as a carbonate. The soda is absorbed by 
the charcoal, and leaves a semi-spherical mass of lime upon, 
its surface. With the solution of cobalt^ lime gives a black or 
grey-black unmelted mass. 

5. Magnesia. 

Alone^ no change takes place. It restores the color of moist 
reddened litmus paper. 

It behaves with horax like lime, but does not become so 
strongly crystalline. 

It is easily dissolved by the salt of phosphorus to a clear 
glass, which, if saturated with magnesia, becomes milk-white 
on cooling. The imperfectly saturated glass is rendered milk- 
white by flaming. 

It is not attacked by soda. 

With the cobalt solution it produces, after long-continued 
blowing, a beautiful rose-red color, which is not, however, in- 
tense, and which cannot be properly seen till the assay has 
become cool. 

6. Alumina. 

Alone ^ it remains unchanged. 

By horax it is slowly dissolved to a transparent glass, which 
does not become opaque on cooling or by flaming. If a large 
proportion of alumina in fine powder be added, an opaque glass 
is obtained, whose surface becomes crystalline on cooling, and 
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which scarcely melts again. This glass is opaque when hot or 
cold, and if the head is transparent when melted, it remains so 
on cooling. 

By the sdU of phosphorus it is dissolved into a clear head, 
which does not hecome opaque at any degree of saturation. 
If too much he added, the glass loses a part of its transparency. 
Saturated salt of phosphorus mixed with the saturated borax 
glass still remains clear.* 

With soda it swells out and forms an unmelted combination, 
while the excess of soda is absorbed by the coal. 

With the cobalt solution^ it produces, after strong heating, a 
fine blue color, which becomes still deeper if more of tiie 
cobalt solution be added, but is still a fine blue. It only appears 
properly blue by daylight and when cold. 

7. Glucina. 

Alone^ it remains unchanged. 

It is dissolved in large quantity by horax and the salt of 
phosphorus into a transparent glass, which is rendered opaque 
by flaming. If a larger quantity be added, it becomes, on 
cooling, milk-white. 

It is not attacked by soda. 

With the colaU solution^ it gives a grey or dark-grey mass. 

8. Yttria. 

What up to this time has been called yttria, consists, accord- 
ing to the researches of Mosander, of three separate earths : 
a, yttria proper, b, terbia, and c, the proto-peroxide of erbium. 
The yellow oxide of erbium becomes wlute in the reducing 
flame, and acquires a transparent yellowish appearance, with- 
out retaining so deep a yellow color after cooling as it had be- 
fore. It becomes milk-white in borax and salt of phosphorus, 
and is somewhat slowly dissolved into a colorless glass. The 
borax glass behaves as was described imder glucinsu Treated 
with soda it becomes white, without dissolving. 

9. ZiRCONlA. 

Ahne^t as prepared by the ignition of the sulphate of zir*- 
conia, it emits a more brilliant light than any other substance ; 

* The fflass which Ib rendered milk-white by flaming, also loses its trans- 
pafsncy if the t>ead of the salt ef phosphorus lie mixed with b<»ax. 

5* 



J 
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tho whole room is illuminated, and so great is the power of the 
light, that tho eye can scarcely endure it, even by daylight It 
is, however, entirely infusible. Klaproth says that zirconia 
becomes sintered before the blowpipe, but in this case it could 
not have been pure. 

Its behavior with horax^ salt of phosphorus^ and soda, is like 
that of fflucina, with only this difference, that it is more slowly 
diHAolvou by the salt of phosphorus, and sooner gives an opaque 
bead. 

10. Thorina. 

Alone, on charcoal, this earth does not fuse, or alter its appear- 
ance in any way. 

By borax it is very slowly dissolved ; the bead is transparent 
and colorless, and is not rendered opaque by the intermittent 
flame. By saturation, it arrives, at last, at a point where it 
becomes of itself milky on cooling. 

It is very slowly taken up by the salt of phosphorus. 

It is not at all acted on by soda. 

11. Silica. 

Alone, it remains unchanged.* 

By borax it is very slowly dissolved, and gives a transparent 
and difficultly fusible glass, which is not rendered opaque by 
the intermittent flame. 

It is dissolved in very small quantity by the sdU of phospho- 
rus. The glass remains clear, on cooling. The undissolved 
portion is semi-transparent. 

Soda dissolves it, with eflervescence, to a clear glass. With 
the solution of cobalt, it gives, at a certain degree of satura- 
tion, a bead of a faint blue color, which, on the addition of a 
larger quantity of cobalt, becomes black or dark grey, by which 
it is easily distinguished from substances containing sdumina. 
If an intense flame be directed upon a thin edge of the assay, 
it melts with the cobalt to a blue glass, and the border around 

* H. DE Saussube announces, that he melted silica ^rock-crystal), sup- 
ported on a slip of (granite, by means of the flame of a thick wax candle, sup- 
plied with a blast or air from a double bellows, having a surface of 62 square 
inches. The bead had the diameter of 0.014 of a line. I could not produce 
the smallest sign of melting, either on the coal or in the forceps, in the thinnest 
edge of a fragment of silica, and I suspect that in De Saussure's experiment, 
the support may have produced an efiect on the assay, and that the air sup- 
plied by the bellows, being purer than that of the lunes, may have also con- 
tributed to efiect a result which cannot be obtained with the mouth-blowpipe. 
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the melted part remains also blue, but this blue has a tinge of 
red, and is not a fine color. 

I direct the reader in regard to the action of silica, to the 
article on the silicates, farther on. 



12. The Acids of Absenic. 

Arsenic acid^ heated cm charcoal, gives off the peculiar 
smeU of arsenic. Strongly heated in die matrass, arsenious 
acid sublimes, and oxygen is given off. 

Arsenious add is easily sublimed in the matrass or open 
tube. The crystals, examined by the microscope, are general- 
ly regular octsdiedra. 

If a glsiss tube be drawn out, so that its diameter be not 
greater than that of a knitting-needle, and the fine tube be 
sealed at the end, and arsenious acid be introduced into this 
part of the tube, the arsenic can be reduced, if a small splinter 
of the charcoal be inserted into the tube till it nearly touches the 
bottom. That part of the tube in which the charcoal lies must 
be heated till the coal is ignited, which is best done by the 
flame of a spirit-lamp, and then the end of the tube, where the 
arsenic lies, must be brought into the flame, so that the acid shall 
come in contact with the ignited coal while in the gaseous state ; 
it is then reduced, and condensed metallic arsenic is deposited 
in the forward part of the tube. It is better to make use of a 
long continuous splinter than to use powdered charcoal, since 
this is liable to fall out of the tube. If the amount of arsenic 
be trifling, the tube is .only blackened at a little distance from 
the spot on which the flame was directed. This part of the 
tube is then carefully to be introduced into the flame, and the 
sublimed arsenic is to be collected into a narrow ring, which 
then has a metallic lustre. The tube is then to be cut off on 
both sides of the ring, grasped with the forceps, and heated 
at a little distance from the nose. The arsenic can be recog- 
nized by its smell, and thus it cannot be mistaken for tellurium, 
antimony, mercury or cadmium. Few tests can be so deci- 
sive as this, where so small a quantity of the metal is operated 
on. A grain of arsenious acid, if it be large enough to be re- 
moved from its place to the bottom of the tube, is sufficiently 
large to give a satisfactory result. Of course, the smaller the 
grain of arsenic, the finer the tube must be drawn out. 

In order to be convinced of the arsenical smell of the arse- 
nious acid upon the charcoal, it must be mixed with soda before 
being subjected to the blowpipe flame ; since the arsenious acid. 
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when heated done, often volatilizes before any part of it is re- 
duced, and the vapor of arsenious acid has no arsenical smelL 
See further on, uxMier the head of the arsenical metals and sul- 
phuret of arsenic. 

13. Yanadic Acid. 

Alone^ on charcoal, it fuses, and is reduced to the state of 
suboxide, while a part of the acid is absorbed by the coal, and 
the reduced portion is kept upon the surface. This resembles 
in appearance graphite. 

ChDi platina foil it melts to a deep yellowish red liquid, and 
becomes crystalline on cooling. 

It is easily dissolved by borax and salt of phosphorus. 

The glass is yellow in the oxidating flame, but in the reduc- 
ing flame, especially on charcoal, it gives a fine green, as beau- 
tiful as that of the oxide of chrome. When the bead is strong- 
ly colored, it has, while still warm, a brown color, and the 
green color appears only after the bead has become entirely 
cold. Vanadic acid is distinguished from the oxide of chrome, 
principally in that its glass becomes yellow on platina, in the 
oxidating flame, which is not the case with chrome. 

It is dissolved by soda^ and absorbed by the charcoal. No- 
thing metallic is obtained, in this case, by pulverizing and 
washing. 

14. MoLYBDic Acid. 

Alone^ in the inclined tube, it melts and gives off fumes. 
The fumes condense on the glass partly as a white powder and 
partly as brillicuit, faint yellowish crystals, directly over the 
fused mass. On platina foil it melts and fumes. The melted 
mass is brown, and becomes on cooling pale yellow and crys- 
talline. In the reducing flame it is at^rbed by the charccMd ; 
the metal is partially reduced if the flame be sufficiently hot, 
and can be separated afterwards by pulverizing and washing 
the charcoal, it is obtained in the form of a grey metallic 
powder. If a lai^ quantity of the assay be treated in the re- 
ducing flame, a copper-red spot of the oxide of molybdena re- 
mains upon the charcoal, which is surrounded by a ring of 
sublimed molvbdic acid. 

It is dissolved by horax^ ujpon the platina wire, and in the 
outer flame, to a clear, colorless glass. On charcoal, in the 
reducing flame, the color of the bead is dirty brown, and trans- 
lucent, not unlike that produced by a mixture of the protoxide 
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and peroxide of iron. If more molybdic acid be added, the 
becid loses its transparency entirely in the reducing flame, and 
a number of brown flocks of the oxide of molybdena may be 
seen in it, apparently surrounded by a transparent brownish 
glass. 

It is dissolved, by salt of phosphorus^ on the platina wire, 
and in the outer flame, to a transparent glass, which inclines to 
green as long as it remains hot, but on cooling becomes color- 
less. In the reducing flame the glass is dark and opaque, but, 
on cooling, it becomes clearly and beautifully green, almost 
like the oxide of chrome. This shade of color is obtained 
upcm charcoal both in the interior and exterior flame, especially 
if the proportion of molybdic acid be large. Brown molybdic 
oxide cannot be precipitated, in the reducing flame, by the salt 
of phosphorus. Even by the aid of tin the color of the green 
reduced glass is not changed, but it can be seen that the tin 
inside of the bead swells, and becomes to a certain extent 
charged with molybdena. 

Molybdic acid fuses with soda^ on the platina wire, to a clear 
bead, which becomes milk-white on cooling. If the glass con- 
tain a small proportion of molybdic acid, and be heated in the 
reducing flame, it acquires nearly the same color as the borax 
glass, under the same circumstances, but on cooling it becomes 
clouded. If, on the contrary, it be super-saturated with raolyb' 
die acid, and subjected to a strong reducing flame, the molyb- 
dena is partially reduced to an oxide, and partly to the metallic 
state, and if the mass be dissolved in water, a greyish-brown 
heavy substance remains behind, which, when burnished, shows 
a metallic lustre, and an iron-grey color. 

Treated with soda on charcoal, the melted mass is absorbed, 
and if afterwards the mass be tested, a quantity of reduced 
molybdena is obtained, in the form of a steel-grey powder. 
When a new portion of molybdic acid, with a small quantity 
of soda, is laid upon the spot where the mass was al^rbed, 
and submitted to a strong reducing flame, the portion last added 
is not absorbed, but a bead is obtained which consists of re- 
duced molybdena, mingled with molybdate of soda, which need 
only be dissolved to obtain the reduced metal. Molybdena, 
therefore, contrary to the common opinion, belongs to the 
easily reducible metals, although it cannot be fused. 

15. TuNGSTic Acid. 

Alone^ it becomes black in the reducing flame, but does not 
fuse. 
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It is readily dissolved by borax, on the platina wire, in the 
exterior flame, to a clear and ooloiiess glass, which is not ren- 
dered opaque by flaming. If added in larger proportion, it 
loses its transparency when subjected to the intermittent flame, 
and with a still larger proportion it becomes enamel white, on 
coolins. In the reducing flame, with a small proportion of the 
tungstic acid, the glass is yellowish, and the color deepens as it 
grows cold. If a lai^r proportion be added, the glass is deep 
yellow, and, on cooling, clear blood-red. On charcoal this re- 
action is produced with a trifling proportion of tungstic acid. 
If tin be added, the glass becomes, on cooling, milk-white. 

Tungstic acid is dissolved by the salt of phosphorus in the 
exterior flame into a colorless or yellowish bead. In the re- 
ducing flame the glass acquires a fine and clear blue color, 
finer even than that of cobalt. If the acid contain iron, the 
glass acquires an entirely diflerent color in the reducing flame ; 
it becomes blood-red, much like the reduced borax glass. The 
addition of tin destroys the reaction of the ircm, and the glass 
acquires a green or often a blue color ; for this purpose it must 
not be too concentrated ; if it is, it can be remedied, however, 
by the addition of a still larger quantity of the flux. 

By soda, tungstic acid is dissolved, and gives a transparent 
dark yellow glass, which, on cooling, crystsdlizes and becomes 
opaque white or yellow. This glass retains its bead-like form 
upon the charcoal. It acquircs a still darker color in the re- 
ducing flame, so long as it rcmains hot ; but afler cooling it 
becomes again white. 

When tungstic acid is treated upon charcoal, with a very 
small proportion of soda, a steel-grey metallic slag is obtained. 
If this be washed in the mortar, a large quantity of metallic 
tungsten, in the form of a steel-grey powder, is obtained, which 
has a perfect metallic lustre, where it is flattened by the pestle. 
If tungstic acid be melted with such a proportion of soda that 
it shall all be absorbed into the charcoal, and then strongly 
heated, a number of small metallic particles are obtained, 
which vary in color from a gold-yellow to a pinchbeck-brown. 
This is the combination of the oxide of tungsten with soda, 
described by Wohlee. 

16. Oxide of Chrome. 

Alone, unchanged. 

Borax dissolves it slowly, and the bead acquires a beautiful 
emerald-green color, which is particularly apparent when the 
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glass is cold. This color can be mostly driven off on the pla- 
tina wiie, in the external flame. The glass becomes, in that 
case, yellowish-brown, as long as it remains hot ; when cool, it 
inclines to green. 

By the salt of phosphorus it is dissolved in the exterior as 
well as the interior flame, and acquires a green color, which 
becomes very deep if a large proportion of the oxide of chrome 
be used. If more of it be added to the glass than can be dis- 
solved, and the whole be strongly heated, it acquires the pecul- 
iar property of puffing up, more or less, at the moment of 
liquefaction, and is converted into a foamy ipass by some de- 
velopment of gas, which takes place at that moment. If the 
glass be melted, the foam fuses tc^ther, but returns again on 
cooling. This happens both in the exterior and interior flame, 
on clmrcoal or on the platina wire. I cannot discover the 
cause. It does not take place if the glass be transparent. 

Soda dissolves the oxide of chrome in the exterior flame, 
and forms a dark brownish yellow glass, which on cooling be- 
comes opaque and yellow. In the reducing flame the glass is 
opaque, and, after cooling, green. It is absorbed by charcoal, 
but I could discover no trace of a reduced metal. 



17. Antimony and its Oxides. 

Metallic antimony is easily melted upon the charcoal. Heat- 
ed to a red heat it continues to glow for a long time without 
being further heated, and gives off* dense white fumes. The 
fumes gradually crystallize and form, around the glowing me- 
tallic globule, a net- work of small crystals, which have a pearly 
lustre, and finally completely cover it ; by lamp-light the 
globule of metal may be seen for some time, glowing within 
the mass by which it is entirely surrounded. This net- work 
consists of crystals of oxide of antimony, and melts if the 
flame be directed upon it. Metallic antimony, heated alone in 
the matrass, does not volatilize at the temperature at which 
glass melts. Heated to a red heat in an open glass tube, it 
bums slowly with a white fume, which deposits on the glass, 
and shows signs of crystallization. These fumes are mere 
oxide, and ccm be driven from one place to another, without 
leaving a trace behind. When, however, antimony is in com- 
bination with sulphur, besides the oxide of antimony, a por- 
tion of antimonious acid is formed, which can be recognized 
by its remaining as a white coating on the spot from which the 
oxide has been driven by the heat 
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The oxide of antimony is easily fused, and sublimes in white 
fumes. As obtained by precipitation, washing and drying, it 
oflen has, before it begins to melt, the property of taking fire 
and burning like tinder ; it then becomes infusible, and is ccm- 
yerted into antimonious acid. On charcoal it is reduced to 
metallic antimony, and tinges the flame green. 

Antimonums acid does not melt, but gives out a brilliant 
light, and diminishes in size in the interior flame, during which 
the coal becomes coated with white fumes, but it is not reduced, 
like the oxide, in this manner. 

Antimonic acid becomes white after the first action of the 
heat, and is converted into antimonious acid. Antimonic acid 
containing water, changes at first firom white to yellow, gives 
off* water, and becomes again white on being ignited, losing a 
portion of its oxygen at the same time. 

All these different degrees of oxidation behave in the same 
manner with the fluxes. 

Borax dissolves antimonious acid in large quantities without 
losing its transparency. The glass gives out a yellow light 
when warm, but after cooling it is only very slightiy tinged. 
When saturated, a part of the antimony begins to be volatil- 
ized in the metallic form, and covers the charcoal ; when the 
glass is strongly heated in the reducing flame it becomes 
opaque and grey from the particles of reduced metal. 

Salt of phosphorus dissolves it, and produces a clear, color- 
less glass. The bead may be tinged with a faint yellow color 
upon the platina wire, but the color soon disappears on cooling. 
If the bead contain iron, it has the same red color in the re- 
ducing flame which is produced by tungstic and titanic acids 
containing iron. Skilful blowing will reduce and volatilize 
the antimony, and cause the color to disappear. This takes 
place also on the addition of tin. 

The oxides of antimony are dissolved by soda on the plati- 
na wire into a clear, colorless bead, which becomes white on 
cooling. On charcoal the antimony is reduced. 

For medicinal and pharmaceutical purposes, it is often ne- 
cessary to examine the oxide of antimony for arsenious acid. 
If the oxide of antimony be treated on charcoal with soda, it 
gives off* the arsenical odor, even if the antimony does not con- 
contain a thousandth part of arsenic. Antimony also gives oflT 
an odor, but faint, and not resembling at all that produced by 
arsenic. When the proportion of arsenic is so small that it 
cannot be detected by the smell, it can easily be recognized by 
Gtobel's method, by means of the formate of soda. The oxide 
is to be mixed with this salt, and the mixture heated in the 
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closed tube till it melts and becomes liquid. A combination of 
oxide of antimony and soda is formed, which melts, while the 
arsenic, together with a small portion of antimony, is reduced 
and sublimes. The tube must then be cut off close by the 
sublimate, so that this remains in the closed part of the tube ; 
the sublimate can then be heated over the lamp, and if arsenic 
be present its smell will be distinctly perceived. If the tube 
be cut off so as to leave the sublimate in that part which is 
open at both ends, it bums so rapidly, on being heated, that 
its smell cannot be observed. 



18. Telluric Acid and Tellurous Acid, or Oxide of 

Tellurium. 

Telluric acid, gently heated in a closed tube, gives off water 
and becomes dark yellow. More strongly heated, it becomes 
milk-white, and is converted into tellurous acid. A glowing 
match, held in the tube, shows a disengagement of oxygen. 
If the tube be heated to a low red heat, the tellurous acid 
fuses to a yellow liquid, which, on congealing, becomes color- 
less, crystalline, and opaque. Small globules generally remain 
transparent 

Atone, on platina foil, tellurous acid fuses, and emits 
fumes ; on charcoal, it is fused suid reduced with effervescence. 
The reduced metal may easily be mistaken for antimony or 
bismuth. I shall speak of the proper method of distinguishing 
these metals, under the head of bismuth. 

With borax and salt of phosphorus , on platina wire, it gives a 
transparent, colorless glass, which is rendered grey and opaque, 
on charcoal, by particles of reduced suid finely-divided metal. 

With soda, tellurous acid gives, on platina wire, a trans- 
parent, colorless glass, which becomes white on cooling. On 
charcoal, it is reduced, and forms telluride of sodium, which 
sinks into the charcoal. If tellurous acid, soda, and finely- 
scraped charcoal be strongly heated in a closed tube, till 
fiision takes place, and then a few drops of boiling water be 
let fdll into tiie tube, the water is soon tinged with a fine 
purple-red color, showing the presence of telluride of sodium. 

19. Tantalic Acid. 

Alone, it is unchanged. 

Borax dissolves it to a clear, colorless glass, which is ren- 
dered opaque by the intermittent flame, and which, if a still 
lai^er quantity be added, on cooling, becomes enamel-white. 

6 
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With salt of phosphorus^ it dissolves easily and in large 
quantity, forming a colorless bead, which remains transparent 
on cooling. 

It unites with soda with effervescence, and dissolves in smidl 
quantity, forming a transparent bead. A still larger addition 
does not fuse, and is not reduced. 

Since tantalic acid strongly resembles the earths proper, 
it may easily be mistaken for them in blowpipe experimenta- 
tion. Tantalic acid can, however, be distinguished by this, 
that its combination with the salt oif phosphorus does not be- 
come opaque on cooling, not even if it be added in excess, 
which is the case with glucina, yttria, and zirconia. When a 
large excess of tantalic acid is added to the salt of phosphorus, 
it divides itself among the mass of the glass ; this becomes, on 
being fused, opaque, but the undissolved matter does, not be- 
come milky, but semi-transparent, like silica, £rom which, how- 
ever, it is easily distinguished by its Jbehavior with soda. It 
can be distinguished from alumina by its behavior with borax, 
and the solution of cobalt, which does not give a blue with the 
tantalic acid. 

20. Titanic Acid. 

Alone^ it remains unchanged* 

It is easily dissolved by borax into a colorless glass, which, in 
the intermittent flame, becomes milk-white. If still more of the 
titanic acid be added, it becomes of itself white on cooling. If 
the glass be heated in the reducing flame, with a small quantity 
of the titanic acid it is first yellow, and afterwards, when the 
reduction is complete, the glass acquires a dark, amethystine 
color, which becomes very evident on cooling. The glass is 
transparent, and not unlike that produced by the oxide of 
manganese in the oxidating flame ; it is, however, somewhat 
more blueish. If more titanic acid be added, and the bead be 
treated on the charcoal with a strong reducing flame, it be- 
comes dark yello^, and assumes, on cooling, so dark a blue 
color, that it seems black and opaque. If afterwards heated 
in the intermittent flame, it becomes light blue, but opaque and 
enamel-like. The color is a more or less beautiful blue, and 
has diflerent shades in difierent experiments. The cause of 
this is, that the glass contains titanic acid as well as oxide of 
titanium ; the latter renders the glass dark blue, and the former, 
which contributes nothing to this color, produces the enamel- 
white color in the intermittent flame. When the white and 
the dark blue are mingled, a light blue is obtained, whose 
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shade depends entirely on the relative quantities of oxide and 
acid in the glass ; so that, when it contains only a very snsall 
quantity of acid, it is black, and when, on the contrary, it 
cdlQtains very little aside, it is rendered white by the inter- 
mittent flame. 

The salt of phosphorus dissolves it, in the exterior flame, to 
a clear and colorless glass. In the reducing flame, it gives 
a glass which looks yellowish as long as it is hot; but, on 
cooling, it becomes red, and finally acquires a fine violet-blue 
color. If too much titanic acid be used, the color is so deep 
that the bead becomes opaque, but it does not become enamel- 
like. The color can be driven off in the exterior fiame. The 
reduction can be better performed on charcoal than on the 
platina wire, but requires, even on the charcoal, a strong and 
continuous heat, especially when titaniferous minerals, like 
sphene, are to be.examined. 

When the titanic acid contains iron, or if iron be added to 
the glass colored by titanic acid, the violet color of the oxide 
of titanium disappears, and the glass acquires, in the reducing 
flame, the same red color as from tungstic acid containing 
iron. If the quantity of these substances is very minute, the 
color is yellowish red, and does not make its appearance till 
the bead has cooled, and, in general, does not acquire its 
highest intensity till the glass is entirely cold. This reaction 
is so delicate, that, when the glass ^contains so little pure titanic 
acid that its presence cannot be safely inferred from its color, 
if a small quantity of iron, most conveniently in the metallic 
form, be added, the reaction is most decided. The same shade 
of color in the bead is produced in the reducing flame, by 
tungstic acid containing iron, by antimonious acid containing 
iron, and by the oxide of nickel. It is, however, easy to 
decide which of these substances it is which is contaminated 
by iron. The antimonious acid cai^ be easily driven off, 
after a strong heating, and the color of the iron remains. I 
have mentioned that tungstic acid containing iron gives, on the 
addition of tin, a green, or sometimes a blue, glass ; when the 
ferriferous titanium glass is treated in the same wayy the color 
due to the iron disappears, and the violet color of the titanium 
again appears. For this purpose, the color of the flux must 
not be too deep. If it should be, more flux must be added. 
It often happens that so small a quantity of ferriferous oxide 
of titanium colors the glass, that the titanium contained in 
it would alone hardly produce Oi^ visible reaction ; in this case 
the tin destroys the reaction erifirely, by completely removing 
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the color. Let the attempt then be made to prepare a glass of 
the salt of phosphorus, fully saturated with the substance to be 
examined, and let this be treated with the tin, by which means 
it not rarely happens that the peculiar color of the oxide of 
titanium may be recognized, especially when the glass is 
entirely cooled. The reaction produced by the oxide of nickel 
can be distinguished from the foregoing, in that it is strongest 
when the glass is hottest, and disappears almost entirely on 
cooling, and also in that the color is the same in the exterior 
as well as the interior flame ; while, in the other cases, it dis- 
appears in a strong oxidating flame. The above-described 
reaction of iron upon the color of titanic or tungstic acids does 
not take place with borax. 

Titanic acid combines with soda with eflervescence, and 
forms a clear, dark green glass, which is not absorbed l^ the 
charcoal, and which, on cooling, becomes grey or white. This 
fflass has the property of crystallizing, exactly at the moment 
that it ceases to be ignited ; and, in this operation, so much 
heat is developed, that the bead becomes again, of itself, 
white-hot. This property is common to all bodies which crys- 
tallize at a very high temperature, as, for instance, the phos- 
phate of lead ; I have, however, never had an opportunity to 
obHorve a substance where the heat was so intense and so 
lasting as in this. The proper -proportion of the substances 
contributes much to the striking effect of this phenomenon. 
If more titanic acid be used than the soda is able to dissolve, 
BO that the undissolved portions swim in the glass, it never 
takes place ; but, if soda be then gradually added, till exactly 
tlie proper proportion be reached which is required to dissolve 
tlio titanic ax^id, the phenomenon is most strikingly successful. 
If still more soda be added, the crystallization diminishes till 
all is absorbed by the charcoal. 

Titanic acid cannot be reduced on the charcoal by the aid 
of soda. In the experiments which I made, I used titanic acid 
prepared from French rutile, according to Laugier's method, 
and obtained at each operation a few flat grains of a malleable, 
white, ui\magnetic metal, which had the appearance of tin. 
I found, aflerwards, that when the titanic acid, precipitated 
from French rutile, was digested in hydrosulphate of ammonia, 
a trace of tin was dissolved by it, which remained behind after 
the evaporation of the liquid and the ignition of the dry 
residuum ; this was easily reduced, and fused into a globule. 

With the cobalt solution^ the titanic acid becomes black, or 
dark grey. 
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21. Oxides of Uranium. 

Atone^ the oxide of uranium is reduced to the protoxide, 
and becomes black, but does not meh. 

The oxide is dissolved with borax into a dark yellow glass, 
which becomes dirty green in the reducing flame. The yel- 
low color can be restored upon the platina wire in the oxidating 
flame. On charcoal, this is very difficult. The green glass, 
at a certain degree of saturation, can be rendered black by the 
intermittent flame, and does not become afterwards either 
enamel-like or crystalline. 

With the salt of phosphorus^ on the platina wire, in the 
oxidating flame, it gives a transparent yellow glass, of which 
the color diminishes in intensity as it cools, and Anally becomes 
straw-yellow, bordering on green. In the reducing flame, it 
gives a fine green bead, of which the color becomes still more 
beautiful as it cools. On charcoal, it is difficult to obtain any 
other than a 'green color, although the green is weaker in the 
oxidating flame. 

Soda does not dissolve it. A very small quantity of soda 
gives signs of fusion. If still more be added, the mass be- 
comes yellowish brown in the reducing flame, as an oxide is 
formed, which saturates the alkali, like an acid. By a still 
further addition, it can be carried so far that it becomes ab- 
sorbed by the charcoal, but it is not reduced. Generally, traces 
of tin are found, if this metal be not removed from ^e oxide 
by hydrosulphuric acid or hydrosulphate of ammonia. 



22. Oxides of Cerium. 

Alone^ the protoxide is converted into a peroxide. This 
remains unchanged in the reducing flame. 

Borax dissolves the oxide, in the exterior flame,- to a fine 
red or dark yellow glass, of which the color diminishes as it 
cools, till it at length becomes yellow. It can be rendered 
enamel-white by the intermittent flame. If more of the oxide 
be added, the glass becomes of itself enamel- white and crystal- 
line on cooling. 

Salt of phosphorus dissolves the oxide into a fine red glass, 
which loses its color on cooling, and becomes transparent and 
colorless. The glass is colorless in the reducing flame, but 
there is never so large a quantity dissolved that it becomes 
opcu^ue on cooling. 

It is not dissolved by soda. The soda is absorbed by the 
6» 
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charcoal, and the protoxide of cerium remains behind, of a 
white or light grey color. 

The reactions of the oxides <^ cerium resemble exceedingly 
those of the oxide of iron, especially when the oxide of cerium 
is combined with silica, which prevents the glass from becom- 
ing opaque with borax. They can be distinguished from each 
other by the unlike behavior of the protoxides with the fluxes ; 
but, when both are found in combination with silica, as often 
happens, the presence of the oxide of cerium cannot be de- 
tected by the blowpipe. 

2dw Oxide of Lantanium. 

• 

The oxide of lantanium behaves like the oxide of cerium, 
with this difference, that, dissolved in the fluxes, it gives less 
highly colored beads, which, in the exterior flame, have no 
color, if the oxide of lantanium be pure. 



24j Oxide of Didymiitm. 

Alone^ it does not fuse, but loses its brown color in an 
intense reducing flame, and becomes grey. 

It dissolves in borax and salt of phosphorus^ and gives in 
the outer flame a transparent, dark, amethystine-colored glass, 
similar to that obtained from titanic acid in the reducing flame. 

With soday it behaves like the oxide of cerium. 



25. Oxide of Manganese. 

Alone^ it does not melt, but, at a high tempemture, becomes 
brown. 

It is easily dissolved by horax^ in the oxidating flame, to a 
dear, amethystine-colorea glass, which loses its color in the 
reducing flame. If the quantity of msuiganese be considerable, 
the bead must be thrown so as to fall upon a cold body, the 
moment the blowing is discontinued, otherwise it recovers its 
color if slowly cooled. If the quantity of oxide be suflSicient, 
the glass is at length so deeply colored that it appears black ; 
but it is still transparent in thin threads. 

It is easily dissolved by the salt of phosphorus into a trans- 
parent glass, which is colorless in the reducing flame, and 
amethystine in the oxidating flame ; the color is never so deep 
that it loses its transparency. As long as the glass continues 
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melted, either upon the charcoal or on the platina wire, it 
continues to boil, and gives off gas. This process ceases in 
the reducing flame, but commences again in the oxidating 
flame. The cause seems to be this : the glass bead becomes 
oxidized upon the surface, and, as the oxidized portion is 
carried into the interior of the mass by the revolutions of the 
beeul, oxygen is disengaged by the phosphoric acid, and the 
salt of the oxide is changed to a salt of the protoxide. Thus 
it happens that the salt of phosphorus only acquires the 
amethystine color to a certain extent, since only a certain 
amount of the oxide can be taken up by the glass. In general, 
the borax glcuss can be easier oxidized than reduced ; and the 
glass of the salt of phosphorus, on the other hand, is obtained 
in a perfect state of reduction, but can only be imperfectly 
oxidized. When the glass of the salt of phosphorus contains 
so little oxide of manganese that the color is no longer visible, 
it can be rendered evident, if the melted bead be touched with 
a ciystal o£ saltpetre, in the manner described before in treat- 
ing of the reagents ; the bead foams, and the foam takes an 
amethystine or a rose-red color during the cooling, according 
as. the substance contains more or less manganese. 

The oxide of manganese is dissolved, in very small quantity, 
by soda^ on the platina wire. The glass is transparent green, 
and^ on cooling, it congeals, and becomes blueish green. 
TU3 succeeds best on. platina foil. The solution of the oxide 
of manganese in the soda flows about the undissolved portion, 
so that the color of the salt is distinctly visible after cooling. 
A thousandth part of manganese in the substance tested 
colors the soda distinctly green, and in this way the smallest 
trace of manganese may be detected. 

Manganese cannot be reduced on the charcoal with soda ; 
if it contain the slightest tmce of iron, however, that can be 
reduced, and can be separated in the usual way. 



26. Oxide of Zinc. 

Alone^ it turns yellow when heated, which can be seen by 
daylight, but not by candle-light. The white color returns on 
cooling. It does not melt, but gives out a brilliant light when 
strongly heated, and gradually disappears in the reducing 
flame, while a white crust is deposited upon the coal. 

It is easily dissolved by borax into a clear glass, which is 
rendered milk-white by the intermittent flame ; and, if a 
larger quantity be added, it becomes enamel-white on cooling. 
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In the reducing flame the metal volatilizes, and the coal is cov- 
ered with a white deposit around the assay. 

With the salt of phosphorus it behaves as with borax, is how- 
ever reduced, and easily volatilized. 

It is not dissolved by soda ; but treated with soda on the 
charcoal, it becomes reduced, and deposits upon the coal ; with 
a strong heat the peculiar flame of burning zinc may even be 
observed. This reaction furnishes the best means of detecting 
zinc, and the presence of this metal in the minerals which con- 
tain it, as, for instance in Gahnite, is known at once by the 
incrustation which deposits on the charcoal, when the mineral 
is treated with soda. 

27. Oxide of CADMima. 

Alone, on platina, in the outer flame, it remains unchanged. 
On charcoal it disappears in a short time, and deposits upon the 
charcoal a red or dark yellow powder. This behavior of the 
oxide of cadmium is so striking, that if, for instance, carbonate 
of zinc, which contains one or two per cent, of carbonate of 
cadmium, be exposed for an instant to the reducing flame, a 
yellow or dark yellow ring of the oxide of cadmium will be 
deposited at a short distance from the assay, which can best be 
observed afler the charcoal has been allowed to cool. It is 
formed long before the zinc begins to be reduced, and if the 
zinc begins to be deposited, it is a proof that the operation has 
been too long continued. If this yellow deposit be not ob- 
served before the zinc begins to incrust the charcoal, it is proot 
that the zinc contains no cadmium. 

It is dissolved by horax, in large quantity, and gives a yel- 
lowish transparent glass, of which the color mostly disappears 
on cooling. When the glass is nearly saturated, it becomes 
milk-white in the intermittent flame, and when fully saturated, 
it becomes, of itself, on congealing, enamel-white. On char- 
coal, the borax glass containing cadmium boils incessantly, 
cadmium is reduced and volatilized, and the coal is covered by 
a dark yellow deposit of oxide of cadmium. 

It is dissolved in large quantity by the salt of phosphorus, 
into a transparent glass, which when saturated becomes milk- 
white on cooling. 

It is not dissolved by soda upon the platina wire. On char- 
coal it is reduced, volatilizes, and deposits a dark yellow ring 
of the oxide of cadmium. 



b. 
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28. Oxide of Iron. 

Alone, it remains unchanged in the exterior flame, hut in 
the interior flame it hecomes hlack and magnetic. 

It is dissolved hy borax in the oxidating flame into a dark 
red glass, which on cooling grows lighter, hecomes at last yel- 
lowish and even colorless. If a larger portion be added, it 
becomes, when fused, opaque, and has, on cooling, a dirty 
dark yellow color. In the reducing flame, it becomes bottle- 
green, and when the reduction is carried as far as possible, a 
clear blue-green color is obtained, exactly like that obtained by 
dissolving iron in diluted sulphuric acid. The addition of tin 
hastens the reduction to the state of protoxide. The bottle- 
green color properly belongs to the proto-peroxide ; it is oflen 
so dark that it appears black. As long as the glass contains 
only the peroxide of iron it remains transparent while fused, 
but as soon as it is exposed to the reducing flame, and the 
proto-peroxide begins to be formed, it becomes opaque, and 
continues so till the operation is carried so far that only the 
protoxide remains, when it becomes again transparent. The 
green color of the protoxide is very beautiful, as long as the 
glass is warm ; but it diminishes on cooling, and disappears if 
Sie quantity of iron is trifling. 

It is dissolved by the salt of phosphorus, with the same phe- 
nomena of. color, as by borax, but the color decreases still 
more on cooling. By adding tin it can be caused to disappear 
almost entirely. A glass containing a large proportion of iron, 
acquires, on being treated with tin, a faint blueish green color ; 
sometimes the bead acquires, at the moment of cooling, a grey- 
ish pearly color, which, however, disappears on its being re- 
heated. 

It is not dissolved by soda, but is absorbed by the charcoal, 
is easily reduced, and gives, when washed, a grey magnetic 
powder. 

29. Oxide of Cobalt. 

Alone, it remains unchanged. 

It is easily dissolved by borax, and gives a clear blue bead, 
which does not become opaque in the intermittent flame. A 
small quantity of the oxide colors the glass deeply, and if a 
larger quantity be added, the glass becomes so dark blue, that 
it appears black. 

It is dissolved by salt of phosphorus, with the same facility 
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and with the same color. The cobalt color inclines to violet, 
when seen by artificial light, but by daylight it is a clear blue. 
When the salt of phosphorus bead has a feeble blue color by 
daylight, it appears by candle-light of a faint rose-red. 

It is dissolved by soda^ on the platina wire, in small quan- 
tity ; the melted mass is, when viewed by transmitted light, 
faint red, and becomes, on cooling, grey. It melts with soda 
on platina foil, the dissolved portion runs off at the sides, and 
the platina acquires around the undissolved portion a thin dark 
red coating. 

The oxide of cobalt is dissolved in a far larger proportion 
by the basic carbonate of potash^ the salt does not flow about 
as much, and the mass becomes black, without any shade 
of red. 

On charcoal, the oxide of cobalt is easily reduced, with the 
alkali, in the interior flame, even if so little be employed that 
it does not become absorbed by the charcoal ; but it cannot 
be fused. After washing away the soda and the coal, there 
remains a grey magnetic metallic powder, which takes a metal- 
lic lustre, when burnished. 



30. Oxide of Nickel. 

Alone, it undergoes no change. 

It is easily dissolved by borax into a dark yellow or reddish 
glass, which becomes light yellow, or nearly colorless, on cool- 
ing. A larger quantity of the oxide produces a glass which, 
while fused, is opaque and dark brown ; but, on cooling, it ac- 
quires a clear, deep red color, like that of ferriferous tungstic 
acid in the salt of phosphorus. The addition of saltpetre or 
carbonate of potash changes the color to a blue or deep purple, 
by which it is distinguished from the oxide of iron, of which 
the color with borax resembles that of the oxide of nickel. 
This color is destroyed in the reducing flame, and the glass 
acquires a greyish appearance from the particles of finely 
divided, metallic nickel, which, on continuing the operation, 
collect together without fusing. If the oxide of nickel contains 
cobalt, as often happens, its color makes its appearance ; if it 
contain at the same time arsenic, it melts to a bead. 

If a small quantity of nickel occurs with a large proportion 
of cobalt, it is no easy matter to discover the presence of the 
former. Plattner gives the followbg method for that pur- 
pose. The borax glass is to be almost saturated with the assay, 
and the glass is afterwards to be melted with four or fivo 
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centigrammes of fine gold in a strong reducing flame. All the 
oxide of nickel with a portion of the oxide of cobalt is thus 
reduced, and a regulus of nickel, cobalt and gold is obtained. 
This must be flattened out with the hammer, cleared of the 
powdered glass, and again melted with fresh borax in the exte- 
rior fladie. The cobalt is first oxidized, and dissolves in the 
flux. A blue glass is obtained, which, when it acquires a 
deep color, must be separated from the regulus. If the blue 
is not so deep, but that it can be seen whether the color changes 
to green, the blowing is to be continued till the glass begins to 
turn green. The cobalt is then oxidized, and the gold contains 
only nickel. The regulus is again purified by hammering it out, 
and then kept for some time in fusion with fresh borax, in the 
external flame. The nickel is gradually oxidized, and imparts 
to the borax glass the brown color, characteristic of the oxide 
of nickel. (The gold is aflerwards purified by cupellation.) 

It is dissolved by the salt of phosphorus with the same colors 
as with borax, but the color disappears almost entirely on cool- 
ing, and is, moreover, the same, both in the reducing and the 
oxidating flame, by which it is distinguished from iron, which, 
however, it i|^uch resembles in its behavior. An addition of tin 
produces, at flirst, no change, but afterwards the nickel is pre- 
cipitated and the color vanishes. 

If the su^tance contains nickel, it will now be appreciable ; 
but the blue glass is not clear, and, in general, the oxide of 
cobalt cannot be so easUy detected in this way, as by the borax 
glass. ^ 

' The oxide of nickel is not dissolved by soda. If a large 
.quantity of soda be employed, it is absorbed by the 'charcoal, 
is easily reduced, and gives, afler washing, small, white, bril- 
liant, metallic particles, which are attracted by the magnet with 
almost more strength than iron itself. With a small proportion 
of soda, the mass remains on the surface of the charcoal, but 
the nickel is reduced, and can be obtained by dissolving the 
soda. This pure nickel cannot be fused witli the blowpipe. 
Nickel containing a trace of arsenic does not fuse with soda, 
but if a little borax be added, it melts to a bead, which is mal- 
leable, and can be flattened out ; generally, however, it cracks 
a little at the edges, and is strongly attracted by the magnet. 



.31. BisBnrrH and its Oxide. 

Alone^ the oxide of bismuth is melted on platina foil to a 
dark brown mass, which becomes pale yellow on cooling. 
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is reduced by too strong a heat, and perforates the platina. 
On charcoal, it is at once reduced to one or more metallic 
grains. 

It is dissolved by horax^ without becoming colored, in the 
exterior flame. In the interior flame, it is reduced, and gives 
a greyish glass, clouded by particles of finely divided Bismuth. 

It is dissolved by salt of phosphorus ; the gleuss is yellowish 
brown when hot, and becomes colorless, but not quite transpa- 
rent, on cooling. In* the reducing flame, especially if tin be 
added, a glass is obtained which is transparent and colorless 
when hot, but it becomes grey and opaque on cooling, like that 
of the protoxide of copper, excepting the color, wluch in the 
latter is red. This circumstance would seem to indicate a 
lower degree of oxidation than is known by preparation in the 
humid way. 

The facility with which bismuth can be reduced, causes it to 
become an object of blowpipe investigation, generally, in the 
metallic state. It is then important to be able to distinguish it 
from tellurium and antimony, with which it is easily con- 
founded. 

a. In the closed tuhe^ neither bismuth nor antimony axe 
sublimed at any temperature which the glass permits. Tellu- 
rium, on the contrary, first gives off a small quantity of fumes 
(caused by the oxygen of the atmosphere in tly tube), and 
afterwards a grey sublimate of metallic tellurium is obtained. 

b. In the open tube, antimony gives off white fumes, wMch 
coat the glass internally, and which can be driven from one 
spot to another by the application of heat, so that nothing is left 
upon the glass. The metallic bead is surrounded by a consider- 
able quantity of the fused oxide. 

Tellurium rises in dense clouds, and deposits on the glass a 
white powder, which melts to clear colorless drops, when 
heated ; a small portion volatilizes, but 4he larger part only 
changes its place in such a manner, that the drops, if of large 
size, are mechanically driven from one place to another. If 
the coating be thin, it seems to be driven entirely away by the 
heat, but the magnifying glass shows that the powdery sub- 
stance has collected in small globules. The metallic bead be- 
comes enveloped with a fused, clear and almost colorless oxide, 
which, when cooled, by forming a thicker coating, becomes 
white, opaque and foliated. If Sie heat be strong, and the air 
have slight access, a part of the tellurium is sublimed in the 
metallic state, as a grey powder. 

Bismuth gives off scarcely any fumes, if not combined with 
sulphur ; the metal surroimds itself with the fused oxide, of a 
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dark brown color, which becomes pale yellow on cooling. It 
attacks glass strongly, and dissolves its substance. 

c. On charcoal^ all three of these metals are volatilized, if 
the blowing be long continued, and deposit a ring around upon 
the charcoal. That of antimony is quite white, bismuth and 
tellurium have a red or dark-yellow edge. If the reducing 
flame be directed upon this deposit, it disappears, and the flame 
is colored beautifully and strongly green by the tellurium, weak 
greenish-blue by the antimony, and it acquires no color what- 
ever from the bismuth. 

I must here remark, that the odor of decayed horse-radish, 
which is oflen ascribed to tellurium, is not a characteristic of 
this metal, but belongs to selenium, which accompanies many 
ores of tellurium. 

32. Oxide of Tin. 

« 

Alone^ the protoxide, the pure as well as the hydrate, bums 
like tinder when heated, and is converted into a peroxide. The 
peroxide is not changed or fused, but in'ti strong and long-con- 
tinued reducing flame, pure oxide of tin may be entirely re- 
duced, without any addition, to metallic tm. This, however, 
requires practice in the use of the blowpipe. 

The oxide of tin is slowly and in small quantity dissolved by 
borax. It gives a transparent glass, which remains transparent 
on cooling. It cannot bg rendered enamel-white by the inter- 
mittent flame, but if the saturated glass, after becoming quite 
cold, be exposed again for some time to the exterior flame, and 
heated to a dull red-heat, it becomes opaque, loses its spherical 
form, and becomes indistinctly crystalline. The color of the 
glass is not changed in the reducing flame. By a long-con- 
tinued exposure to the reducing flame, small globules of reduced 
tin are made to appear. 

By the salt of phosphorus^ the oxide of tin is slowly dis- 
solved in minute quantity to a clear colorless glass. If oxide 
of iron be added, it loses its property of coloring the glass. It 
is to be observed, that only a certain proportion of the oxide of 
tin has the property of destroying the color of a certain quan- 
tity of the oxide of iron, and that the excess of the latter colors 
the glass, as if no oxide of tin were present. The presence 
of arsenic renders the glass opaque. 

With soda on the platina wire, it combines with effer- 
vescence, forming a swollen unfused mass, which cannot be 
dissolved by the addition of more soda. On charcoal it is 
easily reduced to a globule of metallic tin. Certain varieties 

7 
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of oxide of tin, especially if tantaliferous, are diflScultly re- 
duced by the use of soda only, so that the tin in such substances 
might escape observation ; but if a small quantity of borax be 
added, the reduction is easily effected. 

Tin occurs, in nature, very often as an accidental ingre^ent, 
mixed in very minute quantity with minerals containing tanta- 
lium, titanium and uranium, and perhaps others, where its pre- 
sence is not even suspected in an analysis in the humid way ; 
but if they be treated with soda before the reducing flame, 
especially after the iron has been removed from them, metallic 
tin is always obtained, even when it does not constitute over 
J per cent, of the substance. If the proportion of iron be not 
very large, its reduction can be prevented by the addition of 
4)orax to the soda. 



33. Oxide of Lead. 

Alone^ minium appears black, as long as it remains hot, 
and changes, at a low red heat, into the yellow oxide. The 
yellow oxide melts to fine dark yellow glass, which is reduced 
upon the charcoal, with effervescence, to a grain of metallic 
lead. 

It dissolves with borax on the platina wire to a transparent 
glass, which is yellow, if saturated, as long as it remains hot, 
but becomes colorless after cooling. The assay cannot be 
brought into a bead upon charcoal, but it spreads out upon the 
coal ; the lead is reduced, and flows towards the edges. 

It is easily dissolved by the salt of phosphorus to a trans- 
parent glass. When saturated, it appears yellow when fused ; 
it becomes enamel-white on cooling. It is not reduced by the 
iBterior flame, unless an excess of die oxide of lead be present 

The oxide of lead is readily dissolved by soda on the platina 
wire to a transparent glass, which, on cooling, becomes yellow 
and opaque. The lead is instantly reduced on charcoal. 



34. Oxide of Copper. 

Alone^, treated in the oxidating flame, the oxide of copper 
melts to a black bead, which soon spreads out upon the char* 
coal, and becomes reduced upon the under side. In the re- 
ducing flame, the oxide is reduced and acquires a metallic 
lustre, at a temperature below the melting point of copper ; but 
Ha soon as the blowing is discontinued, tbe surface of the metal 
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is instantly oxidized and becomes black or brown.* In a 
stronger heat, it melts to a globule of copper. 

The oxide of copper is easily dissolved by borax. The glass 
is of a fine green color, but at the moment in which the glass 
congeals, it acquires a cinnabar-red color, and becomes opaque. 
If the oxide of copper be impure, the glass is often dark brown, 
and does not acquire an enamel-like appearance, as in the 
intermittent flame. If the proportion of copper be large, a 
part of the metal is reduced to a melted globule, which can be 
obtained by breaking the glass. 

It is dissolved by salt of phosphortis with the same color as 
with borax. If the quantity of copper be small, the glass, 
treated in the reducing flame, sometimes becomes ruby-red ; 
this happens generally at the moment of congelation. It is, 
however, almost always red, opaque and enamel-like. If the 
amount of copper be so small that the reducing flame cannot 
produce the reaction of the oxide of copper, a little tin must 
be added to the borax or salt of phosphorus glass ; if the bead 
be then heated, the gla^s, which before was colorless, becomes 
red and opaque on cooling. If the heat be kept up too long, 
the copper is precipitated in the metallic form, especially from 
the salt of phosphorus, and the reaction is prevented. 

In analyses of minerals containing lead, if the lead be sepa- 
rated by means of hydrosulphuric acid, when converted into 
an oxide it still contains a portion of copper, which is not dis- 
tinguished by the color. This, however, can be detected in 
the following manner, according to Plattner. A cavity is 
made in the charcoal, in which boracic acid is melted ; the re- 
duced bead of lead is then laid on the edge of the acid, and gently 
heated in the oxidating flame. The lead oxidizes, and is taken 
up by the acid. When, at last, only a very small quantity 
remains, it is treated with the salt of phosphorus, when the 
reaction of the copper can be observed, either with or without 
the aid of tin. 

* Gahn, who had large copper- works near Fahlan, which he managed wiUi 
the utmost care, found that ores taken from different parts of the mine re- 
quired different methods of treatment, in order that too large a quantity of the 
metal might not be lost in the slag. In order to discover by some short pro- 
cess, whether the proportion of copper in the slag was increasing, he tested 
them with the blowpipe in the following way. A thin and broad fragment of 
the slag, of which the surface had been ground flat, was heated, in the first 
place, in the oxidating flame, in order to drive off* the sulphur, and then in the 
reducing flame, so that the flame was spread out upon the already roasted 
surface. If the slag contained copper, metallic points and spots having the 
oeior of copper made their appearance, by the number and size of whicli the 
per centage of copper was estimated. Rarely was a slag found entirely free 
from copper, bat the eye soon learned to decide what was the common per- 
eantage, and what too large an amount. 
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The oxide of copper is dissolved by soda on the platina wire 
to a transparent green glass, which becomes colorless and 
opaque on cooling. On charcoal the mass is absorbed, and the 
metal reduced. There is no better method of detecting minute 
quantities of copper than by reduction, in those cases in which 
die copper is not combined with other metals which are liable 
to be reduced at the same time, and thus to mask its reaction. 
Should such be the case, borax must be used with tin. When 
copper and iron occur together, both metals are obtained 
together in separate particles by the process of reduction, and 
can be distinguished by the color, and by the aid of the magnet. 

35. Mercury. 

The combinations of mercury are all volatile, so that no 
reaction can be obtained with the fluxes. Mercurial substances 
are best examined by mixing them with metallic tin, iron-filings 
or oxide of lead, or, what is still better, soda, and then placing 
them in a glass tube closed at one enfl, and heating them to 
ignition. The mercury is reduced, and collects in the cold 
part of the tube in the form of a grey coating, which, when 
stirred, collects in small metallic globules. 

36. Oxide of Silver. 

Alont^ it is instantly reduced. 

Borax partly dissolves and partly reduces it. Heated in 
the oxidating flame, the glass acquires, after eooling, a milk- 
white or opalescent appearance, according to the quantity of 
silver dissolved. The same result takes place, if silver in the 
metallic form be added. In the reducing flame, it becomes 
grey from particles of metallic silver disseminated through the 
mass. 

With the salt of phosphorus^ the oxide and the metal give, 
in the oxidating flame, a yellowish glass, which acquires an 
opaline tint from a greater proportion of silver. Seen by 
transmitted light, it appears yellow ; by candle-light, it has a 
reddish appearance. It becomes grey in the reducing flame, 
like the glass of borax. 

The remaining precious metals, gold, platina, iridium, 
rhodium, and palladium, give no reaction with the fluxes, and 
are not oxidized. To this rule, however, rhodium and palla- 
dium are an exception, since they are oxidized and dissolved 
by the bicarbonate of potash, if fused with it. The operatiim 
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must be performed in the closed glass tube over the spirit- 
lamp, since the sulphuric acid escapes too quickly from the 
platina foil. Platina and iridium are not attacked by this flux. 
The only thing which can be done with these metals is to treat 
them with the fluxes, to see whether any oxidizable metals c€ui 
be detected in combination with them. In the same manner, 
they can be melted with pure lead, and cupelled, to determine, 
from the color of the cupel, whether Uiey contain foreign 
metaHi. Of the above-mentioned metals, only gold can be 
obtained in a coherent globule. The others remain, after 
cupellation, in the form of a grey, infusible, porous mass, 
which acquires a metallic lustre under the burnisher; and, 
if it be platina or palladium, it is malleable. 



B. COMBINATIONS BETWEEN COMBUSTIBLE BODIES. 
1. SULPHITRETS OF MeTALS. 

The sulphurets are recognized by the smell of the sulphur* 
ous acid which they disengage on being roasted on charcoal, 
or in the glass tube. If a metallic combination contains so 
little sulphur that it cannot be detected by the smell on being 
roasted, a bead of soda and silica must be melted, and to this 
the substance to be tested is to be added, when the glass 
acquires a red or yellow color, immediately or after cooling, 
according to the proportion of sulphur present. If other 
metals should tinge the glass, so that the color produced by the 
sulphur cannot be seen, the assay must be fused with soda in 
the reducing flame, and then laid, after being moistened with 
water, upon a piece of silver foil, which is immediately dis- 
colored by the sulphur. The assay can also be roasted in the 
open tube, in the open end of which a piece of Brazil-wood 
paper is placed ; this will be bleached by a quantity of sulphur 
too small to be perceived by the smell. This precaution is to 
be taken especially in the treatment of antimony ores, where 
the smell of sulphur can with difficulty be perceived, since the 
vapor of antimony has itself an acid smell. 

In testing sulphurets, the object generally is, to discover 
with what metal the sulphur is combined ; for this purpose, 
as much of the sulphur as possible must be burnt off. To 
effect this, thin fragments of the assay are best selected, since 
these are most easily penetrated by the air ; round and thick 
masses must be avoided. For the same reason, the heat must 
at first be gently applied, in order that the assay may not melt 

7* 
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into a mass. If it should be fused, it is better to choose an- 
other fragment. After the process of roasting has been car- 
ried to a certain point, certain metals are no longer liable to 
fuse, and the heat can be increased in order to hasten the 
roasting, and to decompose the sulphate which generally forms 
during the process. The roasting is best performed upon 
charcoal. If performed on platina, it must be remembered 
that the platina is liable to be attacked by the metal, and both 
the assay and the support may be destroyed. If charc6al be 
not used, a sheet of mica, silver, or fire-clay can be employed. 

When the roasting is finished, the action of the fluxes can 
be observed. The reduction with soda requires that the sul- 
phur should have been completely driven off, since, otherwise, 
sulphurets may be formed which cannot be recognized, or 
which may be dissolved and washed away, so that nothing is 
left in the mortar in which the operation is performed. 

The volatile sulphurets must be roasted in a tube open at 
both ends, with proper precaution that the sulphuret be. not 
volatilized at the same time. The sublimed oxide is then to 
be collected and examined. 



2. Seleniurets. 

These can be most readily detected by the smell which they 
disengage when heated in the external flame. It is best re- 
cognized by holding the assay, while still hot, under the nose. 
It then smells strongly and disagreeably of decayed horse- 
radish ; and this smell is so characteristic, that by it the 
slightest trace of selenium may be detected. 

Heated with a glass of silica and soda, the reaction is the 
same as that of the sulphurets, but the color is more easily 
destroyed than that of sulphur by long continued heating; 
and, if it be fused with soda upon charcoal, the metal is 
reduced, and seleniuret of sodium is obtained, which, when 
moistened with water, and laid upon silver, leaves the same 
stain as the sulphuret of sodium or hepar. 

By roasting in an open glass tube, it is often easy to obtaui 
selenium in the metallic form. By inclining the tube at a 
certain angle, the draught of air can be so modified that the 
other substances are oxidized, while the selenium sublimes of a 
red color. If a seleniuret occurs, mixed with a sulphuret, the 
selenium is sublimed alone, and the sulphur is volatilized in 
the form of sulphurous acid. Some of the Swedish specimens 
of galena contain a minute proportion of selenium, which 
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may be thus detected. If the selenium is accompanied by 
tellurium, the oxide of tellurium is first sublimed, while the 
selenium is afterwards deposited nearer the heated spot. Sul- 
phuret of arsenic is often sublimed like selenium, but, in this 
case, the assay gives the smell of arsenic, and ^not of sele- 
nium. 

3. Abseniueets. 

Arsenic is detected by the smell which it gives off when 
the assay is heated, ui which operation it must be remembered 
that it is not the arsenious acid, but the metallic arsenic in a 
gaseous form, which has the odor of garlic. If the proportion 
of arsenic be considerable, the assay fumes strongly, and the 
arsenical smell is perceived at a considerable distance. If the 
quantity be less, the assay must be strongly heated in the 
reducing flame, and held directly under the nose ; if, however, 
the proportion of arsenic be very minute, its smell is hardly to 
be detected without heating it in the reducing flame with soda. 
The smell is so delicate a test for the presence of this metal, 
that if, for instance, a small piece of paper colored in the 
usual manner with smalt be burned, and the ashes collected 
and strongly heated in the reducing flame, the smell of the 
minute proportion of arsenic contained in the smalt will be 
distinctly perceived. 

If an arseniuret is to be roasted, the operation is best begun 
in a tube, since in this way the greater part of the arsenical 
vapors condense in the tube, as a white crystalline sublimate, 
and are not mixed with the air of the room. In this way, the 
smell of the sulphurous acid can be best perceived, as the gas 
deposits its arsenic upon the tube. When the greater part of 
the arsenic has been separated in this way, the roasting is 
finished upon the charcoal ; and, for this purpose, both flames 
must be alternately used, since a part of the arsenic combines 
with the metallic oxides, as an acid ; this portion must there- 
fore be restored to the metallic state, and again roasted in the 
oxidating flame. It is still more necessary to drive off the 
arsenic than the sulphur, especially in cases of reduction, 
since the reducible metals are much more difficultly recognized 
if contaminated with arsenic. 

In roasting substances containing arsenic, the operator 
should not unnecessarily expose himself to its fumes, which 
are always injurious ; though I must confess that I have often 
had my room full of arsenical vapors, without experiencing 
any injurious effect. I found, to my astonishment, the air 
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around the silver-furnaces near Freiberg smelling most strong- 
ly of arsenic, without perceiving any signs of its injurious 
effect upon the workmen, who aro exposed to this atmo^here 
almost every day. 

4. Antimoniurets. 

These give off, when roasted in. the open tube, antimoniacal 
fumes, which, however, differ in character according to the 
nature of the various metals with which the antimony is mixed. 
If they are easily oxidized, antimonious acid is formed ; emd, 
in this case, the sublimate is infusible. Antimony is driven 
off from copper and silver, and an oxide is formed, which 
deposits upon the glass as a volatile sublimate. The fumes 
which rise from the tube have a distinctly acid smell, which 
seems to belong to the oxide, or to the antimonious acid. 



5. Tellueets. 

Roasted in the glass tube, they produce in the upper port 
of the tube the same deposit as puro tellurium (see bismuth). 
The fumes which issue from the tube have a peculiar acid 
smell, like the vapor of antimony. The deposit of the oxide 
of tellurium is distinguished from that of arsenious acid, in 
that the first is not crystalline and can be fused, while, on the 
contrary, the latter is crystalline, and volatilizes without fusing. 

Tellurets, mingled with soda and finely-scraped charcoal, 
and heated in the closed tube, as described under the head 
of telluric acid, produce telluret of sodium, which can be 
dissolved out of the tube, af\er allowing it to cool, with a few 
drops of water which has been boiled for some time ; it can 
then be recognized by its purple color. Since, however, the 
tellurets not unfrequently contain sulphur, a combination of 
telluret of sodium with sulphuret of sodium is obtained, which, 
by its yellow color, mingled with the red of the telluret of 
sodium, sometimes produces an orange-red. 



6. Carburets. 

Those carburets of which the composition corresponds with 
that of the sulphurets and antimoffiyets, that is to say, those 
from which salts of the carbonates can be formed, do not occur 
in the mineral kingdom. They can be artificially produced by 
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the dry distillation of certain vegetable matters, or by heating the 
cyanurets of certain metals in closed vessels. These have 
then the combustibility of charcoal, can be set on fire, and 
bum like tinder, leaving behind the metallic oxide ; this prop- 
erty depends principally upon their porous texture. 

The only test for carbon in the dry way is, that it gradually 
consumes, without fumes or smell ; and that, when mixed with 
saltpetre, and heated in the platina spoon, or on platina foil, it 
detonates, and forms a carbonate of the alkali. 



C. REACTION OP ACIDS WHEN IN COMBINATION 

WITH SALTS. 

What has been already said of the phenomena presented by 
the metallic oxides, considered each one by itself, can be 
applied to the detection of the nature of the base of a saline 
combination, especially if it be a metallic oxide. It now re- 
mains to give rules by which the acid, or the electro-negative 
element of a combination, may be detected. To determine 
whether the substaace to be tested contains a mineral acid, 
it is to be melted, according to the method proposed by Smith- 
son, with soda, on platina foil. The melted mass is then to be 
dissolved in water, of which a clear drop is then to be let fall 
upon glass, saturated with acetic acid, and tested by a solution 
of the acetate of lead. All the mineral acids, except the nitric, 
give precipitates, 

1. Sulphuric Acid 

Is detected in the salts of the sulphates, by adding an ex- 
tremely minute quantity of the salt to a bead of silica and soda 
fused together, or by mixing it with soda before melting it with 
silica. The latter is most easily effected, but the former gives 
a surer result. The sulphuric acid is reduced, and sulphuret 
of sodium is formed, by which the glass is colored dark brown, 
or becomes colorless while fused ; but after cooling it acquires 
a red or dark yellow color, according to the quantity operated 
on. The presence of sulphuric acid is also detected by melt- 
ing the salt with soda in the reducing flame, and then taking it 
from the charcoal and laying it moistened upon a piece of sil- 
ver foil, by which it is blackened, or stained deep yellow. 
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2. Nitric Acid. 

The salts of the nitrates are recognized by their deflagration 
with charcoal when they are fusible. Those which do not 
melt are to be heated to ignition, after being perfectly dried, in 
a glass tube closed at one end, when the tube is soon filled 
with a dark yellow vapor of nitrous acid. 

3. Chlorides. 

1 made many researches to discover a test for chlorine in 
the dry way. A remark of Bergman, that chloride of copper 
tinges the flame green, which is not caused by any salt of cop- 
per in combination with a mineral acid, led me to make the 
following experiment, which succeeded beyond all expectation. 
Oxide of copper is dissolved in the salt of phosphorus, till a 
dark green bead is obtained. To this the substance to be test- 
ed for chlorine is to be added, and the blowing continued. If 
the assay contains chlorine, the bead becomes surrounded by a 
beautiful blue flame, inclining to purple, which continues as 
long as any chlorine remains. No one of the acids which oc- 
cur in the mineral kingdom produces anything similar, and 
those whose copper salts alone color the blowpipe flame, do 
not, when treated with the salt of phosphorus. Thus, for in- 
stance, the blowpipe flame is colored intensely green by the 
earthy mineral in which the blue carbonate of copper occurs, 
at Chessy in France ; but if the salt of phosphorus be added to 
it, if previously saturated by the oxide of copper, the flame 
does not exhibit the slightest trace of color. There is still 
another method of detecting chlorine, which is thus performed. 
Sulphate of iron or oxide of copper is placed on a bright sheet 
of silver, a drop of water let fall upon it, and the metallic 
chloride laid upon it, when the silver after a while acquires a 
deep bronze color. 

4. Bromides 

Give with salt of phosphorus and oxide of copper, as well 
as with the sulphate of copper on silver foil, the same re- 
action as the chlorides ; but the blue color of the flame inclines 
rather to green than purple, especially on the edges. To dis- 
tinguish with certainty the bromides from the chlorides, the 
substance must be fused with bisulphate of potash (both an- 
hydrous) in a small glass matrass with a long neck. Bromine 
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and sulphurous acid gas are disengaged, and the matrass is 
filled with a yellow vapor, which can be distinctly recognized 
by its smell, although mixed with sulphurous acid. The color 
of the gas cannot well be seen by candle-light, for which rea- 
son this operation must be performed by daytight. 

5. Iodides. 

Tested in the same way as the chlorides, tinge the flame 
with a beautiful dark green color. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that the salt of phosphorus at the commencement of 
fusion often throws out small jets of flame tinged of a green- 
ish hue by the combustion pf ammonia, and that in a strong 
reducmg flame it emits a greenish light ; this cannot, however, 
be ccmfused with the brilliant green flame which is caused by 
an iodide. Iodides fused with the bisulphate of potash in a 
glass matrass, give off a violet colored vapor, iodine being sub- 
limed at the same time that sulphurous acid is disengaged. 

6. Fluoeides. 

Since fluor has been detected in so many minerals in which 
its presence was formerly not even suspected, as, for instance, 
in wavellite, hornblende, and mica, it is of importance to be 
able to detect its presence by means of the blowpipe. This is 
not so easy in those cases where it forms an essential constitu- 
ent of the mineral, as, for instance, in fluor spar, topaz, cryo- 
lite, &c., since the fluoric acid is not so easily driven off by 
the heat from these minerals, as from those in which it exists 
as merely an accidental ingredient, as, for instance, in mica 
and hornblende, in which the fluor is driven off by the change 
in the relative arrangement of the particles which ensues on 
ignition, in the form of fluo-silicic acid gas. 

In the first place, the assay is to be mixed with salt of phos- 
phorus, previously fused, and heated at the extremity of an 
open- glass tube, so that a peurt of it is carried by the force of 
the current of the flame into the tube. In this way aqueous 
fluoric acid is formed, which gradually fills the tube, and which 
can be recognized by its. peculiar odor, as also from the cir- 
cumstance that the glass is attacked by it on the inside, and 
loses its potish, especially at those spots where moisture is de- 
posited. If Brazil-wood paper be held at the orifice in the 
current of acid gas,, it will be changed to yellow.* Smithson 

* According to Bonsdorff*s researches, several acids, as, for instance, flao- 
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performs this operation in this way : he fastens a piece of pla- 
tina foil to the lower end of the tube, with a metallic wire, so 
that it forms a sort of canal before the glass tube. In this open 
canal, the assay is to be laid and heated, so that the product of 
the operation is driven mto the glass tube. At the highest tem- 
perature to which the assay can be raised, according to his 
statement, the fluoric acid can be driven oflT from the topaz and 
fluor spar, without the assistance of the salt of phosphorus. 
Smithson also changes the arrangement, by attaching the tube 
by a metallic wire to a small cork, and fastening the assay with 
clay to the end of a piatina wire opposite the lower open end 
of the tube, which wire is also fastened to the cork, by which 
the whole can be held in the hand, and turned so that the flame 
can be directed into the tube. If the finely pulverized assay 
be fused in a glass tube closed at one end, with foup%mes 
its weight of bisulphate of potash, till sulphuric acid begins to 
be disengaged, the tube is more or less coated internally with 
silicic acid, which deposits from the fluo-silicic acid gas. 'The 
tube is then to be cut off* above the fused mass, rinsed with 
w^ter, and dried, when the reaction is distinctly seen. 

When, on the other hand, fluoric acid is contained in mi- 
nute quantity in a mineral, in which it is combined with weak- 
er bases and water, the assay need only be heated in iet 
glass tube closed at one end, in the open end of which a piece 
of moistened Brazil-wood paper is inserted. In general fluo- 
ric acid containing silica is driven off* by the heat, and not far 
from the assay a ring of silica deposits in the tube, and the 
extremity of the Brazil-wood paper becomes yellow ; this re- 
action indicates that the volatilized acid is fluoric acid. In this 
manner the presence of fluoric acid can be detected in, for in- 
stance, a mica, which contains no more than f per cent, of its 
weight of that acid. 

7. Phosphoric Acid Salts. 

The unexpected discovery of phosphoric acid in wavellite 
and lazuUte, has shown the necessity of a reagent for this acid, 
especially since, as it is precipitated with the earths, it easily 
escapes the notice of . the chemist. Its known behavior in 

ric, phosphoric, and oxalic acids, have the ])roperty of coloring Brazil-wood 
paper straw-yellow, which is not effected hy sulphuric, nitric, arsenic, and 
Loracic acids. Therefore, in order to detect a comhination of fluor, if it be 
moistened with chlorohydric acid in a watch glass, and the Brazil-wood paper 
be applied to it, after a short interval the reaction of the fluoric acid is ren- 
dered evident. 
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combination with the oxide of lead, induced me to attempt to 
discover some method of detecting its presence by the help of 
lead or the oxide of lead, which, however, did not succeed, 
except in the case of the phosphate of copper, unless I had 
beforehand combined the phosphoric acid with the oxide of 
lead in the moist way, an operation quite out of the sphere of 
blowpipe experimentation. After many ineffectual attempts, I 
at last hit upon the following plan, which answers the purpose 
excellently. The assay is dissolved in boracic acid, and when 
the mass is entirely fused, a piece of fine iron wire rather longer 
than the diameter of the bead is stuck through it, and the ' 
whole heated strongly in the reducing flame. The iron be- 
comes oxidized at the expense of the phosphoric acid, by which 
borate of the protoxide of iron and phosphuret of iron are 
formed. The latter fuses at a high temperature, and the assay, 
which at first spreads itself over the wire, acquires its spherical 
form again, as soon as the phosphuret of iron fuses. As the 
bead cools, a sudden flash of light is generally seen in it, which 
is caused by the crystallization of the phosphuret of iron. The 
glass bead is then taken from the charcoal, wrapped in paper, 
and broken upon the anvil by a light blow of the hammer, 
when the phosphuret of iron appears as a round metallic grain, 
which adheres to the point of the magnetized knife, breaks 
under the hammer, and when broken has the color of iron. 
According to the proportion of iron it contains, it is more or 
less brittle, and the grain can often be partially flattened out, 
or struck a pretty heavy blow without breaking. If the assay 
contained no phosphoric acid, the wire comes out with its orig- 
inal shape and polished surface, being only burnt at the ends 
which projected firom the bead. As small a proportion as four 
on five per cent, cannot be detected in this way, since it would 
fuse so small a quantity of iron that no result could be obtain- 
ed which could be safely relied on. 

As a matter of course, before the assay is examined accord- 
ing to this method for phosphoric acid, it must first be ascer- 
tained that no other substance is present which might be 
reduced by the iron and melted with it to a bead, as, for in- 
stance, sulphuric acid, arsenic acid, or such metallic oxides 
as are reduced by iron, since in such a case their bases would 
be obtained in combination with the iron. 

8. Salts of the Carbonates. 

The dalts of the carbonates cannot be so easily detected 
by the use of the blowpipe, that the usual test in the humid 

8 
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way by applying a drop of hydrochloric or nitric acid could 
be dispensed wiSi. 

9. BoRAcic Acid. 

For the detection of boracic acid in the salts of the borates, 
Turner has given the following process. A quantity of 
finely pulverized fluor-spar is mixed with 4^ parts of bisul- 
phate of potash and 1 part of the assay, and made up with 
water into a stiff paste, which is taken upon the platina wire, 
and, afler being dried, heated just within the point of the blue 
flame ; as soon as the mass is melted, a pure green color tinges 
the flame for a moment, and then disappears and is not re- 
peated, and must, therefore, be observed at the moment of 
fusion. The theory is this ; fluoboric acid is formed and dis- 
engaged, coloring the flame at the moment that it escapes. 

10. Hydrates. 

Hydrates, or the combinations of water with oxidized bodies, 
are easily recognized, if the assay be heated in a small 
matrass, when the least trace of water is condensed in the neck 
of the matrass. Few substances are so free from hygroscopic 
moisture, that they do not give a trace of water when treated 
in this way. 

11. Silicates. 

Silicates are decomposed by the salt of phosphorus, the 
silica is set free, and the bases combine with the free acid of 
the salt of phosphorus. If a small quantity of this flux be 
used, it often happens that the silica swells up at the moment 
that the substance is decomposed, and absorbs the liquid mass. 
If more flux be added, a bead can be obtained in which the 
swollen, semi-transparent mass of silica swims. This is better 
seen while the glass is in fusion, than after it has been allowed to 
cool. In a large proportion of silicates, it sometimes happens, 
that the bead, though transparent when fused, becomes opa- 
lescent on cooling. This is not the case with pure silica. If 
the assay contains only a trace of silica, this is generally en- 
tirely dissolved in the flux. 

Every substance of an earthy or mineral nature, which 
melts with soda with effervescence into a transparent glass which 
remains transparent on cooling, is either silica, or a silicate in 
which the oxygen of the silica is generally at least double the 
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quantity of that of the base. The glass, which is a combina- 
tion of soda and silica, has the power of dissolving the base, 
which the soda has set free from its combination with the silica. 
If, on the contrary, the substance contains a smaller proportion 
of silica, so that, for instance, the oxygen of the silica is equal 
in quantity to that of the base, the silicate is entirely decom- 
posed, and a glass formed, but the quantity is not sufficient to 
dissolve the liberated base, into whose pores the glass is ab- 
sorbed. Here a circumstance occurs which seems paradoxical, 
namely, that a substance can dissolve with a minute portion of 
soda and form a transparent glass, which, if more soda be add- 
ed, becomes opaque and infusible. This happens generally 
in those fusible silicates, whose bases, although by themselves 
infusible, form a glass with soda. A small proportion of soda 
separates a portion of the infusible bases, but they still remain 
dissolved. The more soda is added, the larger the quantity of 
the base which is liberated, and it congeals at last into a swol- 
len mass. 

This relation between the phenomena which result from dif- 
ferent proportions of silica undergoes no exception, although 
different bases behave in different ways. Since the silicates 
are generally double salts, and the bases are often united in 
different proportions, it oflen happens that two bases, which in 
a certain reciprocal relation to each other easily unite with 
soda, when otherwise combined are with great difficulty melted 
to a glass with it. If, for instance, the bases are C-|-3A, a 
glass can be obtained from the silicate, as well as from the bi- 
or tri-silicate. If, however, the bases are C-|-2A, the silicate 
forms no glass with soda. If the bases are C-|-M, the silicate 
is with difficulty fused to a glass ; if C-|-2M, a liquid glass of 
the bi-silicate is obtained. If the bases are C-|-f, or C-|-mg, 
vitrification takes place most readily. Since in a great num- 
ber of the most common silicates the crystalline form can be 
deduced from the proportion of silica wluch they contain, their 
fusibility with soda is a good method, in certain cases, of esti- 
mating, approximatively, the relative quantities of the bases. 

12. Selenic, Arsenic, Molybdic, Tungstic, Cheomic, 
Titanic, and Tantalic Acids. 

The salts of these acids are detected by the methods which 
have been before described ; namely, selenic and arsenic acids 
by their smell in the reducing flame, as well as the selcniurcts 
and arseniurets ; the others by the reaction produced by their 
acids, in the maimer which has been described in speaking 
separately of each of them. 
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PAET II. 



BEHAVIOR OF MINERALS BEFORE THE 

BLOWPIPE. 

I SHALL, in the following pages, describe the behavior of 
* minerals before the blowpipe, observing the order of the 
electro-chemical system ; according to which, I shall com- 
mence with the most electro-positive substances, and describe 
each compound substance under the head of its most electro- 
negative element. This arrangement is not a matter of con- 
sequence in a work like this, where the place of each mineral 
C€ui be readily found by referring to the index; but, as a 
certain order must be followed, 3iat ought to be preferred 
which, in a mineralogical point of view, offers the greatest 
advantages. I shall also add to each mineral the formula 
^ representing its composition, as far as such may have been 
determined, according to the generally received atomic weights. 



NATIVE ELECTRO-POSmVE METALS. 

These are generally so easily recognized by their external 
characters, that they rarely become the objects of investigaticm 
before the blowpipe. Should they require to be examined in 
this way, they must first be oxidized, in order to be able to 
test them with the fluxes in their oxidized state. 

The following may occasionally require examination : — 

a. Native palladium^ from Brazil.* Carefully heated on 
pliUina foil over the spirit-lamp to a low red heat, it becomes 
tinged with blue, which color disappears at a full red heat. 

Alone^ on charcoal, it is infusible and unchanged. With 
sulphur, it fuses in the reducing flame. In the oxidating flame, 

* This experiment was performed with unhammered palladium, which was 
reduced from the oxide. As far as my knowledge goes^ Dr. Wollaston is 
the only person who has had the opportunity ot investigating native palla- 
dium. 
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Telluret of lead^ Pb Te (mechanically mixed with Pb S and 
Au Te^), Foliated tellurium (Blattererz), from Nagyag. 

Alone, on charcoal, it fumes, and leaves a yellow deposit 
upon the charcoal. The deposit disappears, tinging the inner 
flame blue, and not green, and leaves, after long-continued 
blowing, a grain of gold, which, at the moment of passing to 
a solid state, becomes again red hot. The grain is malleable. 

In the glass tube, it fumes, smells perceptibly of sulphurous 
acid, but not at all of horse-radish, and gives a white sublimate, 
which is, however, grey directly over the assay. The sub- 
limate which is deposited directly over the assay does not 
melt like the oxide of tellurium ; it changes its appearance, 
and forms a grey semi-fused coating on the glass, without any 
perceptible fused globules. If such an examination should be 
made when the presence of tellurium was not previously sus- 
pected, this sublimate might be mistaken for antimonious acid, 
but is not so snow-white as this acid, which also does not be- 
come grey and partially fuse when heated. This is occasioned 
by the tellurate of the oxide of lead. At a considerable distance 
from the assay, it has the fusibility and reaction of the oxide 
of tellurium. The metallic globule remaining in the glass is 
surrounded by a dark oxidized mass, which looks like the oidde 
of bismuth ; but the color remains after cooling, and does not 
become much lighter. The test with boracic acid, recom- 
mended by Plattnee, and given under the head of telluret 
of bismuth, gives, in this case also, a result which can be 
depended on as accurate. 

Telluret of silver, from Savodinskj, Ag Te. In the open 
tube, it fuses, without fuming or sensibly changing. On char- 
coal, it gives off fumes on being raised to a white heat. The 
edge of the flame is tinged blue, but there is no deposit upon 
the coal. The bead, as it congeals, becomes covered with 
silver-white crystalline ramifications, which are probably metal- 
lic silver from which the tellurium has been volatilized. These 
ramifications become still more extended on further heating, 
and they finally change into small globules, which sometimes 
^oot out upon fine threads. At length, the whole bead 
acquires a homogeneous silvery surface. The grain is then 
malleable, but breaks at the edges. 

With borax and salt of phosphorus, in the oxidating flame, 
a transparent yellowish glass is obtained. In the reducing 
flame the glass is colorless, but becomes grey and opaque on 
cooling. If the metallic globule be removed, all the metal 
contained in the borax glass may be soon expelled ; with great- 
er difficulty, however, out of the salt of phosphorus, which, 
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with a larger proportion of metal, becomes opaque and white 
on cooling. After long continued heating, it becomes opales- 
cent, but only on congealing. 

Soda combines with the tellurium, boils and is absorbed by 
the charcoal, while the silver remains behind. It is wholly freed 
of its tellurium only by repeated fusion with soda. 

With soda and charcoal-powder in the matrass, telluret of 
sodium is obtained, which forms a fine red solution. 

White teUuHum, AgTe+3PbTe-|-2AuTe^ behaves like the 
foregoing, except that on cupellation on charcoal oxide of tellu- 
rium is deposited, and afterwards it gives yellow fumes of lead, 
and leaves behind a grain of silver exceedingly rich in gold. 

Graphic tellurium^ (Schrifterz) from Nagyag. 

Alone, it melts on charcoal to a dark grey metallic bead, de- 
posits white fumes upon the charcoal, which disappear with a 
green or bluish-green light when the flame is directed upon it. 
After long blowing a light yellow metallic, grain remains be- 
hind, which at \h& instant of solidifying becomes, of itself, 
white hot. The brilliant metallic globule is malleable. 

In an open tube a white fume deposits, which, near the as- 
say, is grey (from sublimed tellurium). The sublimate fuses 
into clear and transparent drops, when the flame is directed 
upon it ; it smells acid, but without any trace of the smell of 
horse-radish. 

Antimony and the Antimoniiteets. 

Native antimony^ Sb, from Sala, behaves . Mke pure antimo- 
ny, and is dissipated in fumes, leaving no residuum. 

Antimonidl silvery (Spiesglanzsilber,) Ag^ Sb, and (Silber- 
spiesglanz,) Ag^ Sb. 

Alone, it fuses readily on charcoal to a grey, brittie, metallic 
globule, and fumes like antimony, but not so strongly; the 
globule acquires, after a certain proportion oP the antimony 
has been driven off*, a dull, white, and strongly crystalline ap- 
pearance, and gives out a sudden light at the moment of so* 
lidifying. After losing still more antimony, it becomes, on 
cooling, smooth and polished on the surface, like glass, and is 
at that instant strongly ignited. Finally, after long ignition, 
nothing but silver remains behind. The fumes of antimony 
are deposited on the charcoal, and this is sometimes tinged 
with red, in the cfirection of the flame, probably from the sul- 
phur contained in the assay, which forms crocus of antimony. 

Heated in the tube, a great quantity of the oxide of antimo- 
ny is given off*, and the remaining globule becomes surrounded, 
by a ring of a dark yellow glass. 
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Antimonidl nickel^ Ni^ Sb, from Andreasberg in the Harz. 

In the open tube it gives off white fumes without fusing. 
The sublimate, if collected and treated with formate of soda, 
(see oxide of antimony, page 60,) gives a very trifling ring, 
which volatilizes with the smell of arsenic. The roasted assay 
8 greyish-green and infusible. 

On charcoed, the assay melts at a high temperature, and 
continues to fume like antimony for a few moments, yet with- 
out covering itself with crystallized oxide of antimony. The 
fumes smell strongly of arsenic. The addition of soda brings 
out the 'arsenical smell still more strongly. The soda is absorb- 
ed by the charcoal, but does not give any reaction of liver of 
antimony on metallic silver. 

With borax and salt of phosphorus, glass beads are obtained, 
which are colored by the oxide of nickel. 



Absenic and Arseniubets. 

Native arsenic^ As, from Saxony, when heated, smells of 
garlic. In the matrass, it sublimes, and leaves behind a small 
globule of metallic silver. The sublimate is metallic arsenic. 

Observation, Many varieties of native arsenic, as they are 
commonly called in various collections, are either biarseniurets, 
or mixtures of biarseniurets with arsenic, as, for instance, the 
columnar arsenic, from Schneeberg, and the testaceous cobalt 
from Saxony, and other biarseniurets of cobalt. 

Copper nickel J (Kupfemickel,) Ni' As, from Schneeberg. 

In the matrass, it gives off no fumes, and partially fuses as the 
glass begins to grow soil. It gives a deposit of white arsenic, 
which is formed by the air in the matrass. 

On charcoal it fuses, fumes, and smells of arsenic, leaving a 
brittle, white, metallic globule. 

In the open tube it is easily roasted, gives off a large quan- 
tity of white arsenic, and leaves behind a yellowish-green sub- 
stance, which, when roasted on the charcoal and fused with 
soda and borax, gives a tolerably malleable, magnetic, me- 
tallic globule. 

After roasting, it behaves with the fluxes like the oxide of 
nickel, and after the reduction generally tinges the glass of a 
blue color, by which the presence of cobalt is recognized. 

Arsenical nickel^ (Arseniknickel,) Ni As, behaves like the 
foregoing, with this difference, that in the matrass arsenic is 
sublimed, and leaves a copper-colored residuum of copper 
nickel, (Kupfernickel.) 
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Arsenical cohaU^ Co As, sometimes Co'As^, (Speiskobalt,) 
from Riegelsdorf, Schneeberg and Bieber. 

Alone, in the open tube, gives off readily arsenious acid. 

In the matrass, some kinds give metallic arsenic, others do 
not. On charcoal they fume and emit the odor of arsenic, 
giving a fused white bead, which, even after long fusion with 
borax and soda, remains brittle, and tinges the fluxes with the 
peculiar color of cobalt. 

Columnar arsenic^ from Schneeberg, (Stangliches Arsenik,) 
Testaceous cobalt, (Scherbenkobalt) from Saxony, give off, in 
the matrass, no arsenic, or at most only a trace. 

In the open tube a white sublimate is obtained, partly of ar- 
senious acid, and partly of metallic arsenic, while a greyish- 
brown infusible mass remains behind. Thoroughly roasted, it 
dissolves readily in the fluxes. 

They are taken up by borax, and give it a cobalt color,* 
without producing any other reaction. They are dissolved by 
salt of phosphorus, giving a cobalt color to the bead ; but the 
columnar arsenic gives also evident marks of the reaction of 
the oxide of nickel, which passes into a cobalt-blue, as soon as 
the nickel is precipitated by tin. 

Arsenical antimony, (Arsenikspiesglanz, Antimoine testace 
de Poullaouen.) 

Alone, in the matrass, it gives off at first a large quantity of 
metallic arsenic, afterwards it begins to melt, and at length 
ceases to sublime. If the metallic globule be taken out and 
heated to ignition on charcoal, it does not bum with the same 
phenomena as antimony, but the fumes smell strongly of arse- 
nic. The fumes crystallize gradually around the metal, and 
the crystals are whiter, euid in larger laminsB than those of pure 
antimony. If the ignition be continued, it volatilizes entirely. 



Cabbon. 

Graphite is little changed by the action of the blowpipe 
flame. By long-continued blowing, it decreases in size and 
leaves an ash, which has the reaction of the oxide of iron, and 
sometimes of titanic acid. If graphite be rubbed upon fire- 
clay and then heated, the streak becomes gradually red, from 
the oxide of iron left behind. 

Graphite, (Kohlenblende,) from Barreros in Minas Geraes in 
Brazil, often leaves no red strecdc, and is therefore pure carbon. 

Lignite, mineral charcoal, when heated, bums like tinder, 
and leaves a white ash, which is not alkaline. 

9 
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Anthracite gives off water in the matrass, but no empyreu- 
matic oil. It bums in the oxidating flame without fusing, and 
leaves a small quantity of ashes. 



Selenium and Seleniurets. 

Seleniuret of lead^ Pb Se, from Tilkerode in the Harz Mts. 

Alone in the matrass it decrepitates, often violently, but 
otherwise remains unchanged. 

On charcoal it fumes, smells strongly of selenium, deposits 
on the coal a red, yellow and white incrustation, and tinges 
the flame blue. It does not fuse, but becomes rounded, and 
gradually volatilizes, smelling constantly of selenium. It leaves 
behind a very trifling quantity of black slag, which gives with 
borax indications of iron, and in the reducing flame traces of 
copper. 

Roasted in the open tube, it gives off* at first a little selen- 
ium, but undergoes but a very trifling change. The sublimate, 
at the greatest distance from the assay, is red, nearer to it, it 
is of a steel-grey color. 

Cupelled with lead on a bone-ash cupel, it often leaves a 
trace of silver, and sometimes gold. 

It is gradually dissolved by soda, and is absorbed by the char- 
coal ; the lead is reduced, and can be separated by washing. 

Seleniuret of lead and cobalt^ Co Se^ + 6 Pb Se, from Tilke- 
rode, behaves like the seleniuret of lead, but the remaining 
dag gives a blue glass with the fluxes. 

Seleniuret of copper^ Cu^ Se, from Skrickerum. 

Alone, on charcoal, it fuses into a grey and slightly mallea- 
ble bead, at the same time smelling strongly of selenium. 

In the tube, selenium sublimes in the form of a red powder, 
and also selenious acid, which crystallizes before the selenium ; 
the crystals are volatilized by a very gentle heat. After long- 
continued roasting, during which the assay gives off* the odor 
of selenium, if it be treated with soda, a grain of copper is 
obtained. 

Seleniuret of copper and lead, (Selenkupferblei und Selen- 
bleikupfer,) from Tilkerode and Glasbachsgrunde. It varies 
in composition : Cu Se + 4 Pb Se, Cu Se + ^ Pb Se, and Cu Se 
+ Pb Se. 

The first of these behaves like seleniuret of lead, but fuses 
sKghtly on the surface. After long-continued roasting it leaves 
a black slag, which, when fused with borax, gives the reaction 
of copper, and if soda be added, a globule of copper is sepa- 
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rated in the flux. The last named ore fuses readily, spreads 
on the charcoal and forms a grey mass, having a metallic lustre, 
which, afler a thorough roasting, gives with horax and soda a 
grain of copper. 

Selemuret of copper and silver^ Cu' Se-|-Ag Se, Eucairite 
from Skrickerum. 

Alone, it fuses, smells strongly of selenium, and gives a 
grey, soft, but not a brittle, metallic globule. Cupelled, after 
being mixed with lead, it gives a grain of silver, and smells 
strongly of selenium during the whole operation. 

In the open tube it behaves like the seleniuret of copper. 

With the fluxes it gives a decided reaction of copper. 

Seleniuret of mercury and lead^ Pb Se mixed with Hg Se, 
from Magdesprung. 

Alone in the matrass it gives a grey, crystalline sublimate of 
seleniuret of mercury, and sometimes, before this, a few glob- 
ules of pure mercury. Heated with soda in the matrass, it 
gives only mercury. Its behavior is, in general, like that of 
flie seleniuret of lead. 



Sttlphue and the Sulfhueets. 

Native sulphur^ S and (')*, is easily recognized by its 
smell when burning. In the matrass it sublimes ; it is distin* 
guished from the sulphuret of arsenic, by this, that if burnt in 
an open tube nothing condenses on the suiface of the tube 
above the place of combustion. 

Sulphuret of manganese^ Mn, (Msmganglanz) from Nag3rag. 

Alone in the matrass it undergoes no change. Heated in the 
open tube, it is gradually and slowly roasted, without subliming. 
The roasted surface acquires a greyish-green color ; it remains 
for a long time unchanged internally. It can be fused with a 
strong reducing flame, on the edges to a brown slag, when 
roasted to a certain extent Thoroughly roasted, it behaves 
with the fluxes like pure oxide of manganese. 

It is very slowly dis3olved by borax ; the glass acquires, on 
cooling, a faint yellowish color, as long as any part of the assay 
remains undissolved. This color seems to be similar to that 
which sulphur imparts to a glass of soda and silica. When the 

* I shall make use here of the symbol for the sulphurets which I proposed 
in the 1st Part of the 4th edition of my Elements ot Chemistry. It consists 
in placing a comma for each atom of sulphur, over the symbol of the radical ; 

for instance, FeS=s Fe. The oonrenience of this method of notation will be 
clearly seaa farther on. ^ 
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assay is fully dissolved, and the deoxidizing action has ceased, 
the color of the oxide of manganese is perceived. 

It is dissolved by the salt of phosphorus with strong effer- 
vescence, and the escape of a large quantity of gas, which 
continues for a short time, after Keat ceases to be applied. If 
the bead be placed almost in contact with the flame, slight deto- 
nations are heard, caused by the combustible gases, which are 
evolved and set on fire. If a larger bead which remains hot 
for a longer time be taken, the detonations last longer, and near 
the end a large bubble of gas is given off, which burns with a 
feeble green light ; it is easy to perceive by the peculiar, garlic 
smell of the boiling globule, that the gas is a sulphuret of phos- 
phorus, which is produced by the oxidation of the metallic 
manganese at the expense of the phosphoric acid, while the 
sulphur combines with the phosphorus and escapes. The glass 
exhibits, in this case, a curious play of colors ; it is clear and 
colorless so long as it remains fused, but acquires the same 
yellow color as the borax glass on cooling. At first, when 
only a small portion of the assay has been decomposed, it be- 
comes, on cooling, of a light yellow color, but the color gradu- 
ally increases in depth, and at the moment of congelation a 
substance is separated from it, which causes the bead to appear 
black. Examined with the microscope, small black particles 
are seen scattered through the dark yellow glass, and on cool- 
ing it transmits a bluish light.* When all the sulphuret of 
manganese is decomposed, and the effervescence has entirely 
ceased, the glass is perfectly transparent and colorless, and it 
acquires, in the oxidizing flame, a beautiful, clear amethystine 
color. 

It is imperfectly dissolved by soda. The hepatic mass is 
absorbed by the charcoal, and a grey sintered slag remains on 
the surface. 

Sulphuret of zinc^ Zn, Blende, 

Alone, it sometimes decrepitates strongly ; it can be ignited 
without any particular change ; it does not fuse but becomes 
rounded on its thinnest edges, in the strongest heat which can 
be produced ; it smells feebly of sulphurous acid, and is not 
easily roasted. 

In the open tube it does not give off fumes, and undergoes 
little change. On charcoal it deposits a coating of zinc, when 
strongly heated in the external flame. 

* The caase of this play of colors cannot be sulphur. Is the sulphuret of 
manganese soluble in the salt of phosphorus, or is there a lower degree of 
oxidation than the protoxide, which, like the lowest oxides of copper and bis- 
muth, is soluble in the melting acid, and which, oin cooling, is separated? 
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It is scarcely acted on by soda, but the zinc* VCjpduced, so 
that, if the heat is sufficient, the flame of burning jskic is per- 
ceived, and flowers of zinc are deposited upon the 'coal. 

Sulphur et of iron. a. Magnetic iron pyrites, Fe^^bFe, 
(Magnetkies) from Uto. '^ \ .••. 

Alone in the matrass it undergoes no change. In thd".^^ 

tube it gives off sulphurous acid, but no traces of a subliinSit^/; 

On charcoal it reddens in the exterior flame, and is converttfcf 

into peroxide of iron by roasting. In the inner flame, it melfe-V 

with a strong heat into a globule, which continues red hot for \* 

an instant after being taken from the flame. Afler cooling, it * 

is covered with a rough, black mass. If the globule be broken, 

the fracture is crystalline, with a yellowish color and metallic 

lustre. 

ft 

b. Bisulphuret of iron^ Fe, Iron pyrites^ (Schwefelkies.) 
Alone in the matrass it throws out a smell of hydrosulphuric 
acid gas, and gives off" sulphur. Afl;er a strong heating, a reddish 
sublimate is obtained, which is less volatile than sulphur, and 
the quantity of which varies in different specimens. This sub- 
limate looks like sulphuret of arsenic. The sulphuret of iron, 
when thoroughly roasted, is metallic, porous, attractable by the 
magnet, and behaves like the magnetic pyrites. 
On charcoal it reacts like the magnetic pyrites. 

Sulphuret of cobalt, 0o, (Kobaltkies,) with occasional admix- 

ture of Fe and Ou, from Bastnas near Riddarhyttan and from 
MiJsen. 

Alone in the matrass it does not give off* fumes, as one would 
expect from the formula C S^. It does not decrepitate. In 
the open tube it gives off* sulphurous acid, accompanied by a 
white sublimate in trifling quantity. This sublimate consists of 
small drops, as is seen if it be examined by the microscope. 
It is concentrated sulphuric acid. If the tube be dusty, it be- 
comes black from the decomposition of the dust. The sul- 
phuric acid is given oflT at the commencement of the operation, 
ana is not visibly increased in quantity by its continuance. 
No trace of arsenic can be perceived. It is roasted upon char- 
coal, and afterwards fuses to a grey, metallic globule, which 
cannot easily be freed from sulphur. 

With the fluxes, the reaction of the cobalt overpowers that 
of the iron and copper, so that the latter cannot be recognized, 
but aft«r the grey fused bead has been several times remelted 
in the oxidating flame, the cobalt is taken up, and the copper 
becomes concentrated, so that, finally, if the glass be exposed 
tt> the reducing flame after being saturated with the salt of 
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phosphoru^;^>9n 'cooling, the red color of the protoxide of copper 
appears*, 'sjthough shaded with the blue of the cobalt. 

Sulphutit of nickel^ Ni, (Haarkies.) 

In' the open tube it smells of sulphuric acid, bleaches Brazil- 
wpoil paper, and leaves a dark mass, unaltered in form. 
•'. jStrbngly heated on charcoal it gives a malleable, magnetic 
fj^'ter, which is nickel. 

" *. After being roasted, it behaves with the fluxes like the oxide 
df nickel. 

It gives, before being roasted, a hepatic color with a glass 
of soda and silica. 

Sulphuret and antimoniuret of nickel^ Ni + Ni Sb, (Nickel- 
spiesglanzerz.) (The antimony is partially replaced by arsenic. 
The nickel sometimes contains traces of cobalt.) 

In the open tube it gives off strong fumes of antimony, 
smells slightly of sulphurous acid, and bleaches Brazil-wood 
paper held in the tube. 

In the matrass it gives off a trifling white sublimate, which 
seems to be formed at the expense of the air in the matrass. 

On charcoal it fuses and gives off dense fumes. The arsenical 
smell is not easily recognized, but can sometimes be perceived 
in a slight degree. The metallic bead, however long it may be 
roasted, still remains fusible and brittle. With soda it does not 
emit the odor, or fumes, of arsenic, nor does it sink into the 
charcoal, but forms a black, liquid mass, which remains on the 
surface, and collects into a bead. This flux produces with the 
glass the color of hepar. The metallic globule, melted with 
3ie fluxes, gives no other reaction than that of the cobalt. 

Sulphuret of copper^ Ou, Vitreous copper^ (Kupferglas.) 
Alone on charcoal it smells of sulphurous acid, fuses easily in 
the external flame, and boils, throwing off melted globules. In 
the internal flame, it becomes covered with a crust, and no 
longer fuses. This can be repeated several times. No copper 
is separated, as long as any sulphur remains, and it appears 
from this, that sulphur and copper can be fused together iipany 
proportion. 

In the open tube it gives off sulphurous acid, and is roasted, 
but does not sublime. The roasted assay gives a globule of 
metallic copper with soda or borax. 

Sulphuret of iron and copper, a. Copper pyrites^ Bu Fe, 

(Kupferkies,) and b. Variegated copper^ Bw Fe\ (Buntkup- 

fererz.) (Sometimes mixed, in various proportions, with Ou, Fe, 

or with Pe.) 
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Alone, on the charcoal, it becomes darkened by the first 
action of the flame, and turns black, but changes to red on 
cooling. It fuses more readily than the sulphuret of copper to 
a globule, which, after being heated for some time, is attractable 
by the magnet. It is brittie, and its fracture is greyish-red. 
Exposed for some time to the oxidating flame, and afterwards 
treated with borax, it gives a globule of copper. In the open 
tube it gives a strong smell of sulphurous acid, but no subli- 
mate, m the matrass there is no sublimation of sulphur. 

After being Toasted, it gives with the fluxes the reaction of 
a mixture of the oxides of iron and copper. Treated with 
soda, iron and copper are obtained separately, after burning 
off all the sulphur. 

Sulphuret of lead^ Pb, Galena^ (Bleiglanz.) 

Alone, on charcoal, it does not fuse till all the sulphur has 
been driven off, when globules of lead make their appearance 
on the surface, and a button of lead is at last obtained. If 
this be cupelled, it can be determined whether the assay con- 
tains silver. The color of the bone-ash cupel shows after the 
operation is finished, whether the lead was pure or not. If 
pure, it has a clear pale •yellow color ; copper stains it of a 
greenish hue, iron, black or brown, &c. The bone-ash cupel 
can be used, either for roasting or for cupelling. 

In the tube, isulphuret of lead gives off sulphur and a white 
sublimate of the sulphate of lead, which becomes, in a strong 
heat, grey near the assay. The sublimate can be fused by a 
strong heat ; it congeals immediately, and does not volatilize. 

Remark 1. Since the sulphuret of lead is one of the prin- 
cipal ores from which silver is obtained, the assaying of it for 
that metal is of great importance, and, since this can be done 
by cupellation with the blowpipe, Harkort endeavored to use 
this instrument for quantitative analyses, so that it would be 
possible in twenty minutes to arrive at a pretty accurate knowl- 
edge of the quantity of silver contained in the assay. Although 
such a technical use of the blowpipe does not properly come 
within the limits of this division of the work, I will, notwith- 
standing, briefly describe his method of operating.* 

A larger quantity of the assay than can be used in the cupel- 
lation is to be taken, pulverized and well mixed, so that an 
average of the whole may be obtained. A decigramme (which 

♦ " Die Probirkunsl mil dem Lothrohre " by Edward Harkort. Part 1st. 
Assaying of Silver. Freiberg, 1827. Plattner has, since that lime, carried 
still farther the art of making quantitative assays with the blowpipe, not only 
for silver, but for some other metals. " Die Probirkuost mit dem Lothrohre " 
by C. F. Plattneb. Leipzig, 1835, pp. 251 to 350. 
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is called the standard cwt.) is weighed on a delicate balance, 
or by means of Nicholson's hydrometer, which is sunk in 
alcohol to make it more susceptible. The weighed powder is 
then placed in a small ivory capsule, and mixed with pulverized 
borax glass, in proportion to the quantity of foreign matters 
contained in the assay, and decomposed by from 3 to 8 times 
its weight of pure finely granulated lead. The lead is not 
weighed, but measured in a graduated cylinder, in which one 
degree marks a space sufficient to contain a decigramme of 
lead. The mass is then well mingled, and placed in a small 
cone of post paper, which has been previously soaked in a solu- 
tion of soda and dried. The cone is closed at both ends, after 
filling it with the assay, and then laid in a cavity in the char- 
coal and heated. The paper and the soda hold the mass to- 
gether, till the borax glass has become sufficiently soft to pre- 
vent any particles from being scattered and lost. The mass 
soon melts, and the borax takes up the slag, while the lead 
containing the silver forms a coherent regulus. It is easily 
seen whether the slag is too large in quantity to be separated 
from the lead, in this case, it must be remelted with more 
borax. The cupels are made of bone-ashes, in an iron mould, 
which resembles the steel anvil described on page 26, and 
which is provided with a steel handle, and has three cavities in 
which the bone-ashes are placed to form the cupels.* The 
cupellation requires two operations. The first time, it is carried 
so far, that two thirds of the lead is oxidized, which must be 
done with care, to allow as little oxide as possible to be ab- 
sorbed by the cupel, which is then to be broken away on the 
side, till the globule is exposed, so that it can be taken out from 
the surrounding oxide with the forceps. It is then placed upon 
a fresh cupel, and heated till it is oxidized and absorbed by the 
bone- ashes. The globule of silver which remains is too small 
to be weighed, and Harkort proposed to measure it ; for this 
purpose he prepared a scale of ivory, on which is cut a right- 
angled triangle, whose base is a millimetre in length, its height 
157.5 millimetres ; it is divided into 50 equal spaces, forming 50 
triangles, which decrease regularly in height. The grain of sil- 
ver, is placed on this triangle, and slid along till its surface is 
seen, the eye being held directly over it, to exactly touch the sides 
of the triangle, when the number of loths of silver contained 
in a hundred weight of ore can be read oflT on the nearest divi- 

* In repeating Harkort's experiments, I used, instead of the iron mould, 
one of pumice stone, which, apart from its liability to be broken, answered 
the purpose very well, and is not liable to become so hot that it cannot be held 
in the hand. 
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sion. This scale cannot be made from calculation, since the 
grain of silver is not spherical, but gradually becomes flatter as 
it enlarges. It is, therefore, constructed from experiments 
made first in the humid way, and afterwards repeated with the 
blowpipe, so that each division of the scale corresponding to 
the diameter of the silver globule is marked with the number 
determined by experimentation in the large way. Thus, after 
several points of the scale were fixed, the rest was interpolated 
in the same ratio. Analyses performed in the large way 
agreed, not exactly, but sufficiently near for practical purposes, 
with those performed with the blowpipe according to this 
method. 

It was properly only for operations of this kind, that Har- 
KORT invented the blowing machine described on page 13, for 
relieving the muscles of die cheeks and lips. 

Remark 2. The sulphuret of lead from Fahlun and from the 

copper mines of Atvidaberg, smells of selenium when roasted 
on charcoal, and if the operation be performed in the tube, a 
red sublimate of selenium is obtained, which, although not 
large in quantity, is sufficiently evident. For this purpose the 
roasting must be slowly performed, and continued for a long 
time, since the selenium does not separate till near the end of 
the operation. A red ring is then seen to be formed about an 
inch from the assay, and the smell of selenium is recognizable 
in the upper end of the tube. The selenium is collected by 
heating the space between the assay and the ring, so that the 
selenium which is deposited there is driven towards the ring. 
If the amount of selenium is small, the ring is hardly to be 
discerned by transmitted light, but it becomes evident when 
held against a dark ground. If there is arsenic in the assay, 
sulphuret of arsenic may easily give rise to mistakes. 
,, Sulphuret of bismuth^ a, from Greger's Klack, Bispberg, 
fii, orfii-f 2S. 

Alone, in the tube, it gives off sulphurous acid and a white 
sublimate, and boils violently on being heated to ignition, which 
soon ceases, and oxide of bismuth is deposited around the glo- 
bule, as is the case with pure bismuth. 

On charcoal it fuses 8uid boils, throwing out small red-hot 
globules for a short time. After the bismuth is driven off, a 
small slag remains, which is dissolved by the salt of phospho- 
rus with the characteristic color of iron. 

h. From Riddarhyttan, fii. 

In the tube it gives off, at first, sublimed sulphur, then a 
small quantity of a sublimate, which resembles the fumes of 
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tellurium in its property of fusing on being heated, but the glo- 
bules become brown and cloudy-yellow on cooling, while those 
of tellurium, on the contrary, are transparent and colorless, 
when the deposit is not too thick. After a part of the sulphur 
has been burned away, it begins to boil and spirt like the fore- 
going variety, aad leaves a reculus of bismuth, which, when 
cupelled, leaves behind a clear orange-yellow stain on the 
pupel. 

Remark, It seems to follow from these experiments, that the 
native bismuth found fifty years ago on the Greger's Klack in 
Bispberg, is really sulphuret of bismuth, but containing a small- 
er proportion of sulphur than that of Riddarhyttan, which 
seems to be brought by roasting to have the same composition 
as the preceding. , ,^, 

Sulphuret of copper and 5i«nM<A,0u'fii, (Kupferwismutherz,) 
from Wittichen in Fiirstenberg. 

In the open tube it gives off sulphur and a white sublimate. 
The assay then boils, but less violently than the sulphuret of 
bismuth. 

On charcoal it emits burning globules, at first, and coats the 
coal with a deposit of bismuth, but cannot be fused on account 
of the quantity of quartz which it contains. If it be treated with 
soda, after being rocisted, it gives a globule of metallic copper 
.of considerable size. 

Needle ore^ 6u^ fii -}- 2 Pb' fii, (Nadelerz,) from Katharinen- 
burg. 

Alone it fuses and fumes, coats the charcoal with a white 
deposit, which is slightly yellow on its edge, and gives a me- 
tallic globule, resembling bismuth. The fumes are reduced by 
the interior flame, and do not become colored. 

In the open tube it gives off white fumes, which can be fused 
into liquid globules, some of which are white after cooling, and 
others volatile. The air issuing from the tube smells of sul- 
phurous acid. The globule of bismuth becomes covered with 
a black fused oxide, which after cooling i^ transparent and 
greenish-yellow. The globule gives with the fluxes the reac- 
tion of copper, though indistinctly. After long heating a glo- 
bule of copper remains, which, when cupelled, leaves behind 
an exceedingly minute trace of silver. 

Remark, John found in this mineral between 1 and 2 per 
cent, of tellurium. This agrees with the character of the 
fumes deposited in the glass tube, though, in that case, a larger 
quantity would be expected than was found by John. Tellu- 
rium generally tinges the reducing flame green ; this is not the 
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case with this mineral, which communicates a bluish tinge, if 
any, to the flame. The same thing takes place with the folia- 
ted tellurium (Blattererz) in which tellurium and lead occur to- 
gether, so that the lead partially changes the characteristic 
reaction of the tellurium. 
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Tin pyrites^ Fe' Sn -f ^v? Sn, (Zinnkies,) from Cornwall. 

Alone it melts at full red heat, and smells, in the external 
flame, of sulphurous acid ; it becomes snow-white on the. sur- 
face and coats the charcoal with a white deposit, both near the 
globule and at a few lines distance from it. This coating, 
which is the characteristic test of this mineral before the blow- 
pipe, is the oxide of tin. * It is distinguished from that of other 
volatile minerals, 1st, in being contiguous to the assay, 2d, by 
not being driven oflT either by the inner or outer flame, if the 
blast be not so strong as to drive it away mechanically. 

In the open tube it smells of sulphurous acid, and deposits 
dense white fumes, which are not volatile, upon the assay, and 
a little distance from it. 

Roasted for sometime on charcoal, it gives a brittle metallic 
globule, which, when treated with the fluxes, gives the reaction 
of iron and copper. If treated in the reducing flame with a 
mixture of soda and borax, a pale, hard and imperfectly mal- 
leable button of copper is obtained. 

Sulphttret of silver^ Ag, (Glaserz,) from Schemnitz. 

Alone, on charcoal, it fuses and swells up, and forms empty 
bubbles, but collects into a globule, after being heated for some 
time. It smells of sulphurous acid, and leaves. Anally, a grain 
of silver, surrounded with a slag. The slag, fused with borax 
and salt of phosphorus, indicates the presence of iron and 
copper. , , 

Sulphuret of silver and copper^ 6u Ag, (Silberkupferglanz.) 

Alone it fuses readily, smells of sulphiirous acid, does not 
^ve off* fumes, even in the tube, is not oxidized, neither does 
it form a liquid slag, either on charcoal or in the tube. The 
globule has a grey color, and metallic lustre ; it is imperfectly 
malleable, and has a grey fracture. Treated with the fluxes, 
it gives the reaction of copper. Cupelled with lead, on bone- 
ashes, it gives a large globule of silver, and the cupel is colored 
blackish-green. , 

Sulphuret of mercury, Hg, Cinnabar. 

a. Crystallized cinnabar, from Almaden in Spain. 

Alone on charcoal it volatilizes, leaves no residuum, and 
does not smell of sulphurous acid. 

In the matrass it sublimes. The sublimate is dark colored, 
and gives a red streak* 



i 
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Roasted in the open tube, mercury and sublimed cinnabar 
are obtained. The mercury deposits at a greater distance from 
the flame, than the cinnabar. 

In the matrass globules of mercury are obtained. 

b. Me<dy cinnaiar, from Zweibriicken. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off cmnabar, and leave a large 
residuum, which, when treated with the fluxes, shows the pres- 
ence^of a large proportion of iron and lead, and a trace of 
copper. 

c. Hepatic cinnabar^ (Lebererz.) 

Alone in the matrass it gives off cinnabar, and leaves a 
black residuum. If this be taken out and heated in an open 
tube, it gradually disappears, without subliming or emitting an 
odor, till, at length, only a small trace of earthy matter re- 
mains. The residuum resembles charcoal. 

Sulphur et of antimony. Sb, (Grauspiesglanzerz.) 
Alone on charcoal, it fuses readily, and is absorbed by the 
coal, of which the surface becomes coated with a black glassy 
mass. If the heat be continued, particles resembling metal 
appear on the surface of the charcoal, which seem to be a sul- 
phuret, and do not behave like the pure metal ; they do not 
bum, but become blackened and lose their metallic lustre, be- 
fore becoming cold. 

In the glass tube, it gives, at the commencement of the roast- 
ing, a large quantity of antimonious acid, and afterwards a 
sublimate of antimonious acid, mixed with a large proportion 
of oxide. This is curious, since the pure metal gives off only 
oxide, and the sublimate is quite volatile. The air which issues 
from the tube smells of sulphurous acid. 



Hypantimoniosulphurous Salts. 

This division embraces a class of minerals which has re- 
ceived a variety of names, (Fahlerz, Weissgiiltigerz, &c.) and 
of which the real composition was first made known by the 
discovery of the sulphur salts. 

Hemi-hypantimoniosulphurous sulphuret of iron^ Fe^ Sb^, 
Berthierite^ from Chazelles in Auvergne. 

On charcoal it fuses readily, gives off fumes of antimony, 
and leaves, after the antimony has been driven off, a black 
slag, which is attracted by the magnet, and which gives with 
the fluxes the reaction of the protoxide of iron. , ^,, 

Neutral hypantimoniosulphurous sulphuret of lead^ Pb Sb, 
Zinkenite^ from Wolfsberg, near Stollberg in the Harz. 
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Alone on charcoal it decrepitates, fuses, gives off fumes of 
antimony, and can be almost entirely driven off; the residuuiQ, 
treated with the fluxes, indicates the presence of copper. 

In the open tube it gives off dense white fumes, of which a 
part is volatile, and is the oxide of antimony, the remaining 
portion is fixed, and is an antimoniate of lead. 

It is generally difficult to determine the presence of antimo- 
ny, if lead and sulphur are present at the same time. Accord- 
ing to Plattner, the antimony can be obtained tolerably free 
from lead, by roasting the fused assay with melted boracic acid, 
taking the precaution not to allow it to be surrounded entirely by 
the boracic acid. This latter dissolves the oxide of lead, and 
keeps it back, the sulphur bums and forms sulphurous acid, 
and antimony is deposited upon the charcoal. 

Pb Sb combines with Pb in several distinct proportions, and 
forms several species of minerals. The following are those 
known at present : 

Plagionite 3Pb§b-fPb 

Jamesonite 2 Pb Sb -f Pb 

Plumose antimony Pb Sb -|- Pb 

Bortlangerite Pb Sb -f 2 Pb 

Geocronite Pb Sb + 4 Pb 

EUbiiekeoite Pb Sb+5 Pb 

These different species cannot be distinguished from eac^ 
other by the blowpipe, and the most which can be done is to 
determine whether the i^>ecimen under examination belongs to 
those containing a larger or smaller proportion of antimony, 
and whether it contains other metals intermixed ; I will subjoin 
a couple of examples. 

Jamesonite^ from Cornwall, behaves like the preceding, but, 
after the antimony and lead have been driven off, a slag re- 
mains, which gives a trace of ^e presence of the oxides of 
iron and copper, when treated with the fluxes. 

Plagionite^ from Wolfsberg. 

Decrepitates strongly ; in the open tube, gives off fumoB 
of antimony and sulphurous acid. Fuses very readily. It is 
absorbed by the charcoal, exactly like sulphuret of antimony ; 
and if this part of the charcoal be heated for some time, 
small globules of lead make their appearance. 

It does not give a colored bead with borax. 

Treated with salt of phosphorus, in the oxidating flame, it 
gives a transparent glass, which becomes grey and opaque, <^i 

10 
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congealing, like that of bismuth. This property disappears 
on farther heating, when, by the addition of tin, a dirty red 
color can be obtained, indicating the presence of copper. 

When treated with soda, a hepar is obtained, which sinks 
into the charcoal, and leaves globules of lead upon the surface. 
These can be driven off on the cupel, without leaving a visible 
trace of silver. 

One-third hypantimoniosulphurous sulphuret of lead and 

copper^ Cu' Sb -|- 2 Pb' Sb, Boumonite^ from Bleiberg. 

On charcoal, it fuses, and fumes for a short time, and after- 
wards congeals into a black bead ; if strongly heated, fumes 
of lead deposit on the charcoal. It gives a slaggy meiss, 
which, treated with the fluxes, indicates the presence of a 
large proportion of copper, and from which a button of copper 
can be obtained, after clearing it of lead. 

Heated in the tube, it smells of sulphurous acid, and gives 
off dense white fumes, which mostly condense on the lower 
side of the tube, and cannot be driven off or fused. The part 
which deposits on the upper side of the tube is volatile. The 
former consists of antimoniate of lead ; the latter, of oxide of 
antimony. 

Grey copper (Fahlerz), ^® { f}^ \ -f 20u* { S^ , from 

Zn* ( As j (As 

different localities. (Schwarzerz,) from Kapnick, Endellionite^ 
from St. Harvey, near Grenoble, and from Katharinenburg. 

Alone, in the open tube, they fuse, and give off fumes of 
antimony, which contain little antimonious acid, but smell of 
sulphurous acid, which smell cannot be perceived before the 
assay has been heated for some time. A piece of Brazil-wood 
paper inserted into the upper end of the tube is entirely 
bleached. The roasted substance congeals into a black mass. 

On charcoal, they deposit antimony, without any trace of 
lead ; the globule becomes smaller, grey, and semi-malleable ; 
in borax, it remains for some time grey, and then indicates the 
presence of copper ; a grain of copper is obtained by fusion 
with soda. 

Addition, a. Licht-weissgultigerz^ from Freiberg. 

It decrepitates strongly, fuses easily, and gives off lead 
fumes. 

In the open tube, it behaves like the foregoing. The 
roasted mineral, treated with the fluxes, tinges them with the 
color of nickel, and sometimes of cobalt. With borax, a 
metallic bead is obtained, which, cupelled with lead on bone- 
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ashes, is slightly diminished in size, and leaves on the cupel 
pure silver. 

b. Dunkel'Weissgultigerz^ from Sala. 

In the open tube, it behaves like the former variety. It 
leaves, after being roasted, a slaggy mass, which colors borax 
with iron, and gives a globule of lead, which, after cupellation, 
leaves an inconsiderable trace of silver. 

Polyhasite^ from Guarisamey, in Mexico, 
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It decrepitates slightly, and fuses very easily. 

In the open tube, it gives a white sublimate, and smells of 
sulphurous acid. 

On charcoal, it does not deposit antimony. 

With borax and salt of phosphorus, it gives a glass colored 
by oxide of copper. 

With borax, it forms a hepar, and* smells of arsenic. A 
white retnilus is formed in the melted mass. 

Myargyrite^ Ag Sb, from Braunsdorff. 

In the open tube, the assay fuses readily, and gives a consider- 
able sublimate of oxide of antimony, at the same time smell- 
ing of sulphurous acid. If the intensity of the flame be 
increased, a yellow sublimate is formed, which is transparent, 
and less volatile than the oxide of antimony ; so that, afler this 
latter has been driven off, a portion of the yellow sublimate 
remains. A small quantity of a slightly fused slag forms 
around the globule. 

On charcoal, it fuses and fumes. The deposit, which is 
formed around the assay, is at first yellow in the centre, which 
color afterwards disappears. 

No color is obtained with borax or salt of phosphorus. 

Hepar is formed with soda, which sinks into the charcoal, 
and leaves a white brittle globule, which, after being heated 
for some time, leaves a button of pure silver. 

t nt 

One-third hypantimoniosulphurous sulphur et of silver ^K^ 8b, 
(Rothgiilden.) Alone, on charcoal, it decrepitates, fuses, 
bums, and fumes like antimony, but smells of arsenic. The 
fumes soon cease to be given off. 

In the open tube, it fumes considerably, and smells of sul- 
phurous acid, particularly at the beginning of the operation. 
The greater portion of the fumes condenses upon the glass, 
and sometimes crystallizes ; that it is oxide of antimony, and 
can be entirely volatilized. The remaining globule gives. 
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after being heated in the exterior flame, a grain of pure 
silver. 

/r 

Sulphuret of molybdena^ Mo. 

Alone, on &e charcoal, it smells of sulphurous acid, fumes, 
and deposits on the coal, especially at first ; it is burned with 
the greatest difficulty, and remains unaltered for a long time 
during the heating. 

With saltpetre, in the platina spoon, it detonates with a flash, 
and dissolves in the fused salt, leaving a few yellow flocculi, 
which remain behind on washing the salt, and behave like 
molybdate of iron before the blowpipe. 

In the open tube, it gives no sublimate, but the glass be- 
comes dim around the assay. 

Sulphuret of arsenic, a. red, As, Realgar, h. yellow. As, 
Orpiment. 

Alone, on charcoal, burns with a whitish-yellow flame. In 
the open tube, it consumes, and deposits white arsenic in the 
upper portion of the tube ; it volatilizes, and leaves no resi- 
duum. In the matrass, it fuses, boils, and gradually sublimes. 
The sublimate is dark yellow and transparent, and sometimes 
of a beautiful red. 

In legal investigations, it is often of great importance to be 
able to convert the sulphuret of arsenic into the metal. This 
sometimes succeeds very well, when the sulphuret is placed at 
the bottom of a small tube, such as is described on page 55, 
with a bit of iron wire before it, which is heated to a full red 
heat, and the sulphuret conducted over it in the gaseous form. 
The arsenic is reduced, and deposits on the tube in the metal- 
Kc state. This method, however, so often fails, that it cannot 
be depended on when small quantities are to be operated with. 
Thiebeuf lately stated that silver-leaf could be used instead 
of the iron wire. I have also tried this, but it is still less to be 
depended on. The effect of the silver on the sulphuret of 

arsenic. As, is this : that a certain portion of the arsenic is 
deprived of its sulphur, which unites with the silver, and forms 
sulphuret of silver, which again combines with the remaining 
portion, and forms arsenio-sulphurous sulphuret of silver, from 
which the arsenic cannot be separated by fusion with more 
silver. For this reason, the operation always succeeds when 
performed in the following method : the sulphuret of arsenic 
is placed in an open glass tube, of the thickness of a goose- 
quill, and about four or five inches long, and roasted by in- 
clining the tube, and heating it directly over the assay, so that 
the gas which rises passes over the hottest part of the tube 
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and is burned. The roasting must be slowly carried on, so 
that nothing shall escape unconsumed. Arsenious acid crys- 
tallizes, and collects in one portion of the tube, close by which 
it is to be drawn out, and the arsenious acid driven into that 
portion of the tube, and reduced with charcoal. Without a 
little practice, it will be difficult, at first, to succeed in this 
operation ; but the knack is soon acquired, and, after that, it 
never fails to succeed. 

Sulphuret of arsenic can be fused with soda, and then heated 
in a stream of hydrogen by means of the blowpipe flame, when 
arsenic is gradually set free and sublimed. With charcoal, 
however, no arsenic is obtained. 

Arsenical glance^ (Arsenikglanz,) from Palmbaum, near 
Marienberg. (Furnished by Prof. Beeithaupt.) 

Heated in ^e matrass, it gives off at first brown sulphuret of 
arsenic, and afterwards metallic arsenic. It sublimes without 
leaving a residuum. 

The presence of sulphur can be recognized in this mineral, 
by treating it with soda, when it combines with a portion of the 
soda and blackens silver. 

Remark. This combination appears to be identical with the 
artificial brown sulphuret of arsenic 12 As -f- S* 

Kersten described another arsenical glance from the same 
locality, from which arsenic only was sublimed, leaving behind 
a little bismuth. He could not detect sulphur in it 

Arseniosuiphurous sulphuret of silver^ Ag' As, (Sprod- 
glaserz,) from Saxony. 

Alone in the open tube it fuses, fumes a little, and deposits 
on the glass small, lustrous, white crystals of arsenious acid, 
without a trace of antimony. 

On charcoal it leaves no deposit, is slowly roasted, smells 
slightly of arsenic, if the heat be strong, and retains its sulphur 
with greater obstinacy than the sulphuret of silver ; it leaves a 
dark grey, metallic globule, which can be hammered out till 
quite thin, although it cracks on the edges. If treated with a 
glass of soda and silica, the glass acquires a hepatic color, and 
the silver becomes pure. 

By the addition of soda, the roasting and consequent puri- 
fication of the silver is hastened. The silver can, however, be 
obtained pure in a strong oxidating flame, without soda, so that 
it can be clearly seen that the foreign substances in the globule 
were volatile. 

With the fluxes, the characteristic reaction of silver only is 
obtained. 

10» 
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Remark. The difierence in the strength with which the 
ffllver retains the sulphur in combination, in the sulphuret of 
silver (Glaserz), and the brittle sulphuret (Sprodglaserz), is so 
remarkable, that it is evident that it must be occasioned by the 
presence of some third substance. Klaproth found ten per 
cent, of antimony in the brittle sulphuret of silver from 
Saxony. I could not find a trace of it ; and, on the contrary, 
if antimony is present, the sulphur is separated with the 
greatest ease, and antimoniuret of silver is obtained. I fused 
' silver with the- sulphuret of arsenic, however, and obtained a 
combination which had all the properties of the brittle sul- 
phuret ; and I feel confident that it is a combination of sulphur 
and the arseniuret of silver, and that the presence of arsenic is 
the reason that the sulphur is burned off with such difficulty. 

It must also be remarked, that there are specimens of the 
brittle sulphuret, in which the sulphuret of arsenic is partially 
replaced by sulphuret of antimony. These give, according to 
Yon Kobell, a deposit of antimony upon Uie charcoal. H. 
Ross analyzed a specimen of the brittle sulphuret of silver 

from Schemnitz, which contained antimony only = Ag Sb -f- 

sAg. 

Arsenio-Sulphurets. 

Arsenio'Sulphuret of iron^ Fe S* -f- Fe As", Mispickel^ crys- 
tallized, from various localities. 

Alone, in the matrass, it gives off at first a red sublimate, 
which is sulphuret of arsenic, and afterwards a black one, 
and, finally, metallic arsenic, in the form of a brilliant, metal- 
lic, greyish, crystalline sublimate. The ignited assay no 
longer smells of arsenic, if treated on charcoal, and behaves 
like magnetic pyrites. On charcoal, mispickel gives off, at 
first, dense fumes of arsenic, and afterwards fuses, with the 
odor of arsenic, into a globule, which behaves like fused 
magnetic pyrites. If the mispickel contains cobalt, the pres- 
ence of this metal is detected, by strongly roasting the assay, 
and then dissolving it in the reducing flame with borax or salt 
of phosphorus ; the cobalt color then becomes visible, after the 
bead has become cool. 

Arseniihsidphuret of cohaltj Co S^ -4- Co As^ (Glanzkobalt,) 
from Tunaberg. 

Heated in the matrass alone it undergoes no change. 

In the open tube it is slowly roasted, gives off, when strongly 
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^ heated, arsenious acid, smells of sulphurous acid, and hleaches 
Brazil-wood paper. 

On charcoal it fumes strongly, and after being roasted for 
some time it becomes liquid. Afterwards it behaves like fused 
arsenical cobalt 

Ar8enio'Su2phuret of nickel^ Ni S* + Ni As', (Nickelglanz,) 
from Loos. 

Alone in the matrass it decrepitates strongly, and gives off, 
on ignition, a large quantity of sulphuret of arsenic, which 
sublimes in a fused, transparent, yellowish brown mass, which 
remains transparent after congealing. The ignited assay re- 
sembles copper nickel, and reacts in the same manner with 
the fluxes. The presence of iron is detected With difficulty, 
and, the cobalt-blue color is generally observed, after the nickel 
has been removed by reduction. 



OXYGEN AND OXIDIZED SUBSTANCES. 



A. OXIDES OP ELECTRO-POSITIVE METALS. 

Peroxide of manganese^ Mn. 

Heated alone in the matrass it undergoes, when pure, no 
apparent change, but, generally, even the best crystallized 
specimens are more or less mized with the hydrated oxide, 
from which the water is driven off by heat, so that the quan- 
tity of water given off furnishes a standard of the economical 
value of the ores of manganese. The larger the quantity of 
water which they give off, the less their value, since they con- 
tain proportionally less of the peroxide. — Heated on charcoal 
with a strong reducing flame it becomes reddish brown. 

It is dissolved by borax and salt of phosphorus with strong 
effervescence, which is caused by the escape of oxygen ; it 
behaves, in general, like pure oxide of manganese. The per* 
oxide of manganese is often contaminated with iron, which 
can be recognized by treating it with borax in a strong re- 
ducing flame. The color of the iron only remains. Also, 

by reduction with soda and washing, the iron is obtained. 

... 

Sesquioxide of manganese^ Mn, and Red oxide of manganese^ 

. ... 

Mn -[- Mn, behave exactly like the foregoing. 
The oxides of manganese often contain small quantities of 
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alkalies, baryta, or lime. Care must be taken, therefore, after ^ 
thoroughly roasting the assay, to moisten it with a few drops 
of water on platina foil, and then examine whether the water 

blues reddened litmus-paper. 

.... • • 

Franklinite^ R R, (in which R represents a mixture of Zn, 

• •••• ••• •• • 

Mn, and Fe, R a mixture of Mn and Fe.) 

Alone, it is infusible. 

It dissolves in borax and salt of phosphorus, and tinges the 
glass on the platina wire in the outer flame with the usual 
color of manganese, and on charcoal in the interior flame, 
with that of the protoxide of iron. 

On platina, with soda, the fused mass is green. The assay 
deposits fumes on the charcoal. 

The pale red mineral^ which occurs with Franklinite, gives 
the following reactions : — 

Alone, it remains unchanged, except that it acquires a 
deeper color when hot. In the reducing flame, it coats the 
charcoal with a deposit of zinc. 

It is readily dissolved by borax, and imparts to it the char- 
acteristic color of manganese in the outer flame. The satu- 
rated solution is rendered opaque on cooling, and by the 
intermittent flame. 

It is readily dissolved by salt of phosphorus, and gives a 
transparent bead. The color of manganese cannot be obtained 
till the glass has dissolved so large a quantity that it is no 
longer transparent on cooling. 

It is not dissolved by soda, and no metal can be obtained by 
reduction ; on the platina foil it gives a green color, but not 
particularly striking. 

With the solution of cobalt, the powder (which is yellow) 
acquires a yellowish green tint on the exterior, but does not 
become bluish-green or fuse on the edges. 

• • • 

Peroxide of iron^ Fe, Specular iron^ Bloodstone^ (Eisen- 
glanz.) 

Its behavior was described under the head of the oxide of 
iron. It sometimes occurs contaminated with chromium and 
titanium. These mixtures are easily detected by methods 
which will be described under the head of chromate of iron 
and titanate of iron. 

Magnetic oxide of iron^ Fe -f- Fe. 

This oxide behaves exactly like the preceding. 

Red oxide of copper^ -Ou, and the 

Protoxide of copper^ Cu, behave as was described under the 
oxide of copper, in the first division <^ the work. 
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Protoxide of lead^ Pb, and 

Superoxide oflead^ Pb, Minium, 

Both ^se behave aa was described under the oxide of lead^ 

Peroxide of Hsmuth^ fii. 

Its behavior is similar to that described nnder oxide of bis- 
muth in the first part of the book. Sometimes traces of iran 
and copper are found in it. 

It sometimes smells distinctly of arsenic when reduced witih 
soda, and if any quartz, to which it of^en is found adhering, is 
present, it fuses slowly into a glass which becomes yellowic^ 
and opaque on cooling. 

Peroxide of tin^ Sn, Tinstone, 

See oxide of tin. On platina foil with soda the dark varie- 
ties give traces of manganese. 

Remark, When the oxide of tin contains tantalium, as in the 
variety found at Finbo, near Fahlun, the presence of this metal 
renders the tin difficultly and imperfectly fusible, and a large 
residuum is obtained. Its solution in borax, at a certain degree 
of saturation, acquires the property of becoming opaque by 
flaming, or even of itself. 



B. OXIDES OP ELECTRO-NEGAtrVE SUBSTANCES. 

Water and Htbeates. 

Hydrate of magnesia^ Mg H, from Hoboken and Unst. 

Alone, in the matrass, it gives off water, and both before 
and afler ignition restores the blue color of reddened litmus- 
paper. On charcoal it thickens in the direction of the lamina 
and cracks, and turns milk-white, but does not fuse. 

With the fluxes and solution of cobalt, it behaves like pure 
magnesia. 

Hydrate of the oxide of manganese^ Mn H, Wad, 

Alone, in the matrass, it gives off a large quantity of water. 
On charcoal, and with the fluxes, it behaves like the oxide of 
manganese. 

Addition, a. Cupreous manganese^ (Kupfermanganerz,) 

.... , * . 

Cu Mn'-|-2H, (in which about half of Cu is replaced by Mn, 

. ... ■ 

K, Ba, Ca, Mg and Co,) from Schlcuskenwald. 

Alone, in the matrass, it gives off at first a quantity of water, 
and then splits in pieces with decrepitation. The water has 
not an acid recu^tion. 
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On charcoal it becomes brown in the reducing flame, bat 
does not fuse. 

It is readily dissolved by borax, and gives, in the reducing 
flame, a transparent, colorless glass, which becomes red and 
opaque on cooling. 

It is readily dissolved by salt of phosphorus, and gives the 
same shades of color as with borax. If the reduced colorless 
glass be held for a moment in the oxidating flame, it acquires a 
beautiful copper-green tint, and remains transparent after cool- 
ing. If more strongly oxidized, it acquires a blue amethys- 
tine color. 

It is not dissolved by soda, but if borax be added, a distinct 
globule of copper is obtained. 

Earthy cobalt, 9^ ] Mn' -j- 4 H, (Schwarzer Erdkobalt,) 

Cu ' 
from Saalfeld. 

Alone it gives off water, which has an empyreumatic odor. 

On charcoal it smells feebly of arsenic, and does not fuse. 

It is dissolved by borax and the salt of phosphorus, with the 
usual color of cobalt, which is so intense that it prevents any 
other reaction from being distinguished. 

It is not dissolved by soda. On the platina wire it gives a 
mass intensely colored by manganese. If the clear green soda 
be separated, and treated alone on charcoal, a white, slightly 
magnetic metal is obtained, which imparts the characteristic 
color of iron to salt of phosphorus, and also the property of 
becoming milk-white on cooling. I have not examined it 
farther. , ... . 

Hydrate of the peroxide of iron, Fe' H', ( Ochre, Stilpnosi'' 
derite, Lepidocrodte, Bog iron ore, &c.) 

Gives off water in the matrass, and leaves red oxide of iron. 
Stilpnosiderite can be fused on the edges in a strong heat* 
After being dissolved with salt of phosphorus in a strong re- 
ducing flame, it gives with tin a trace of copper. 

... . 

Hydrate of the oxide of uranium, U H', from various local- 
ities. 

a. Uranium ochre, a loose, lemon-yellow powder. 

Gives off water in the matrass, becomes red as long as it re- 
mains hot, and green in the reducing flame, without fusing. 
It reacts, in general, like pure oxide of uraniun^. 

b. Compact oxide of uranium. Alone in the matrass it 
gives off water, and acquires a reddish tinge. On charcoal it 
melts in a strong flame, and the fused assay is then black. It 
behaves like the former with the fluxes. 

With soda it gives ftimes of lead and white metallic globules. 
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Alitmina and Aluminates. 

Alumina^ Al, Telesie^ Corundum^ Sapphire^ Rttby^ &c. 

Alone, it remains entirely unchanged, either in powder or 
in fragments. 

It is slowly dissolved by borax into a transparent, colorless 
glass, which cannot be rendered opaque by flaming. 

It is with difiiculty dissolved by the salt of phosphorus ; for 
this purpose the assay must be finely pulverized, when it slow- 
ly dissolves into a transparent glass. The undissolved portion, 
in case more has been added than the flux could take up, does 
not become opaque, as is the case with the silicates, and the 
bead is not opalescent, either on cooling, or when slightly heat- 
ed in the exterior flame. 

It is not attacked by soda, and no sign of fusion can be per- 
ceived. 

With the solution of cobalt, it gives a deep blue. The color 
is beautiful in proportion as the assay is finely pulverized, and 
as the heat is stronger and more constant, since the oxide of 
cobalt attacks the alumina when in this state, very slowly. 

Hydrate of alumina, a. Diaspore^ Al H.* 

Alone, in the matrass, it decrepitates ^with great violence, 
and crumbles into small, brilliant, white scales. During the 
decrepitation it gives off* very little water, but afterwards a 
considerable quantity, which renders it probable that it retains 
the water with strong chemical affinity, as is generally the case 
with the hydrates. On charcoal it is infusible. 

The scales are dissolved by borax with considerable facility, 
into a clear, colorless glass, without giving a skeleton of silica. 

They are not at all acted on by soda. 

With borax and iron they do not indicate the presence of 
phosphoric acid. 

They acquire a bieautiful blue color with the solution of co- 
balt. 

Diaspore^ from Kosoibrod in Siberia, does not decrepitate, 
gives off* a large quantity of water, and turns brown after ig- 
nition, showing a grey foliated structure alternating with a 
dark red, earthy mass. 

It is gradually and entirely dissolved by borax and salt of 

• 

* The locality of the diaspore here described is unknown, and only one spec- 
imen of it is known, which Le Li&vre bought of a French mineral dealer, and 
which Hauy us^d in making his description of diaspore. The piece which 
was used for examination with the blowpipe, was broKen from the same spec- 
imen. 
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phosphorus ; the glass acquires the color of the oxide of iron, 

and the undissolved portion has a white color. 

Soda does not attack it, hut sinks into the charcoal, and leaves 

the alumina tolerably white. 

••• • 

b. Gihhsite^ Al H^, from Richmond, in Massachusetts. 
Alone, in the matrass, it gives off a large quantity of water. 
On charcoal it is infusible, and behaves with the fluxes like 

ture alumina. With the solution of cobalt it gives a beautiful 
lue. . ... 

Aluminate ofmagnesia^ Mg Al, Spinel^ from Colon and from 
Aker. 

Alone, it undergoes no change. The red variety from Cey- 
lon becomes darker and opaque while hot, but on cooling it 
gradually acquires its former color. When seen by transmit- 
ted light it loses its fine chrome-green color, becomes nearly 
colorless, and ends by acquiring its original red. 

It is slowly dissolved by borax into a clear and almost color- 
less glass. The spinel from Aker oflen contains lime in its 
interstices; in that case it dissolves with effervescence, and 
gives a glass which can be rendered opaque by flaming. 

In fragments it is slowly dissolved by salt of phosphorus, but 
when pulverized it dissolves readily and entirely. The bead 
shows the color of Iron, but the spinel from Ceylon becomes 
faintly but distinctly chrome-green on cooling, and does not 
become opalescent. 

. It is not dissolved by soda, but it swells up ; on platina foil 
it shows faint traces of manganese. 

Aluminate of the protoxide of iron and magnesia^ 7^ > Al, 

Pleonaste^ from Ceylon and Monte Somma. 

Alone, it does not change except by becoming blue in a 
strong heat, resembling the blue, glassy slag of the blast-furna- 
ces. It does not fuse, even when pulverized, but appears 
glassy on the edges. 

It is dissolved by borax into a transparent, dark and clear 
iron-green glass. 

It is hardly attacked by salt of phosphorus unless previously 
pulverized, but it is then easily and entirely dissolved into a 
transparent glass tinged with iron. 

With soda it swells up into a black slag, which does not fuse 
even on the addition of more soda. 

Remark, Chlorospinelj from Slatoust, behaves like the last 
mentioned. With salt of phosphorus the presence of copper 
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can be detected by the aid of tin. When the saturated glass 
of borax is treated on charcoal, scales of copper can be sepa- 
rated by washing in the usual manner. 

Zn I '** 

Aluminate of zincy . > Al, Gahnite^ from Fahlun and 

Fe j 

Franklin. 

Alone, it undergoes no change. 

It is so little acted on by borax and salt of phosphorus, that 
it appears as if no part of it had been dissolved ; even when 
pulverized it is very slightly dissolved. 

It is not dissolved by soda, but forms a dark colored slag. 
If this be pulverized, the finer the better, and well mixed wiSi 
soda, a distinct ring of oxide of zinc deposits around the assay 
when it is strongly heated in the reducing flame. This is the 
best characteristic of Gahnite before the blowpipe. 

It is dissolved by soda and borax together into a transparent 
glass, which is colored by iron. 

Silica, in the form of Quartz, Rock-Crystal, Hornstone, 
Chalcedony, Carnelian, Flint, &c., and Silicates. 

I shall not give a particular account of the behavior of all 
these different varieties, since small proportions of the metals 
often cause their reaction with the fluxes to differ. The prin- 
cipal characteristic is that already described under the head of 
silica. Some, like opal and pitchstone, give off water when 
heated in the matrass. This water, however, appears to be 
merely hygrometric moisture, as is the case with the dry lumps 
of silica obtained by the operations of analysis, in which the 
proportion of water varies with the hygrometric state of the 
atmosphere. Flint, which oflen includes calciferous petrifac- 
tions, can be melted in those places, since silicate of lime is 
formed. According to Turner, the varieties of pitchstone 
from Arran and Meissen, treated with bisulphate of potash and 
fluor spar, tinge the flame green, indicating the presence of 
boracic acid. 

I. Silicates with one base. 

* • • • 

Neutral silicate of lime ^ CaSi, (CS^),* from Aedelforss 
and Gjellebak, and 

* Since the mioeralogical, or more strictly speaking, the empirical formulae, 

g reseat in a more simple manner the composition of the silicates, I shall giye 
oth kinds of formulas with the silicates. 

11 
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• •• • 

Two-thirds silicate of lime, Ca^Si% (C S'), Table spar, 
from Nagyag, Perhoniemi, Pargas, Grokum, and Capo di Bove. 

Alone in the matrass they undergo no change. On char- 
coal they fuse on the edges to a semi-transparent, colorless bead. 
They require a strong heat for fusion, and sometimes puff up. 
The mineral from Gjellebak gives a reddish glass, and is more 
difficultly fusible. 

They are readily dissolved by borax into a transparent glass, 
which cannot be rendered opaque by flaming. 

They are dissolved by the salt of phosphorus, and leave a 
siliceous skeleton resembling iron. The glass generally be- 
comes opalescent on cooling. 

With a certain proportion of soda they are dissolved to a 
blebby glass ; if more be added they become infusible, and 
swell up. Table spar remains colorless, but the mineral from 
Gjellebak acquires a reddish tinge. The latter becomes green 
on platina foil. With the solution of cobalt they are far more 
fusible ; the fused edge is blue. 

Persilicate of lime, Okenite, from Greenland, Ca^ Si* -|- 6 H, 
{CS* + 2Aq). 

In the matrass it gives off a large quantity of water, without 
changing its appearance. 

In the forceps it fuses to a glass, which is milk-white on 
cooling. 

It is slowly but perfectly dissolved by borax ; the glass is 
transparent and colorless. 

It is much more slowly dissolved by salt of phosphorus, and 
does not give a siliceous skeleton. The undissolved portion is 
rounded and milk-white. If, however, the mineral be finely 
pulverized, it gives an ice-grey skeleton of silica, and an opal- 
escent glass. 

It dissolves with soda into a clear, transparent glass, which 
becomes opaque and milk-white on cooling. If a large excess 
of soda be employed, the excess sinks into the charcoal, and 
leaves an infusible slag. With soda on platina it dissolves into 
a transparent glass, which becomes milk-white on hardening, 
and afler cooling inclines to green. 

With cobalt Ae fused edges only are blue ; the assay, how- 
ever, is rendered less fusible by the addition of the oxide of 
cobalt. . ... 

Neutral silicate of magnesia, MgSi, (MS^), Soapstone, 
from Wunsiedel, and .... 

Neutral silicate of magnesia with water, Mg Si -f- 2 H, 
{M S* 4" 2 ^i)^ Meerschaum, from Turkey and from Valeros in 
Spain. 
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Alone in the matrass they give off water, smell burnt and 
blacken. Meerschaum gives considerably more water thcin 
ioapstone. 

On charcoal they bum white again, shrivel together, and fuse 
on the thinnest edges into a white enamel. 

They are readily dissolved by borax into a transparent glass. 

They are decomposed by salt of phosphorus, leaving a sili- 
ceous skeleton, which is transparent. The clear, colorless glass 
Ciystallizes on cooling. With a sufficient quantity of soda they 
jFuse to a transparent glass ; if there is too little or too much 
■)da, the bead is opaque. 

With the solution of cobalt they give a clear lilac color. 

• • • • • 

Two-thirds silicate of magnesia^ Picrosmine^ 2 Mg^ Si' -|- 3 H, 
(2 jlfjS*-|- 3 Aq)^ from Engelsberg, near Presnitz, in Bohemia. 

Alone in the matrass it gives water, blackens and smells 
burnt On charcoal it burns white without fusing. 

Borax slowly dissolves it into a transparent glass. 

Salt of phosphorus separates a siliceous skeleton, and gives 
41 colorless glass. 
' It fuses imperfectly with soda into a glass. 

With solution of cobalt it gives a pale and indistinct red. 

Picrophyll, Mg^ Si' + 2 H, (3 MS" + 2Aq), from Sala. 

AphrodUe, 4 Mg^ Si' + 9 H, (4 MS^ + ^Aq), from Lang- 
bmiiBhyttan. 

. Monradite, 4 Mg' S> + 3 H, (4 MS" + Aq), from Bergens 

9^9 Norway. All these behave like picrosmine. Monradite 

^ \mB a part of its magnesia replaced by protoxide of iron, and 

for this reason gives with the fluxes the shades of color charac- 

teistic of iron. All these magnesian silicates give, with a small 

^ pjroportion of soda, a transparent, blebby glass ; but if the pro- 

^ portion of soda be increased, they swell up into an infusible slag. 

Pyrallolite^ from Pargas, which consists principally of 

[ Mg* S>, but gives the formula CS^ + 6 MS' + AS' + 2 Aq, 
•ocording to Nobdenskjold's analysis ; it behaves like picros- 
•mioe, but becomes rounded on the edges if the heat is strong, 
and gives with soda a glass which is transparent, and tinged by 
izon. 

^ Two-thirds silicate of magnesia^ with hydrate of magnesia^ 

\ Serpentine, 2 Mg^ Si' + 3 Mg ff, (2 MS" + MAf.) In this 
formula, the magnesia in the silicate is often partly replaced by 

f Fe, which gives the serpentine its green and yellow colors. 
a. Precious serpentine, from Skyttgrufva, near Fahlun. 
M Alone in the matrass it gives off water and becomes black. 

f 
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On charcoal it bums white, and can be melted on its thin edges, 
in a strong flame, into an enamel. 

With borax it dissolves slowly into a transparent, greenish 
glass. 

It behaves like the last described mineral with salt of phos- 
phorus. 

With a certain proportion of soda, it forms with difficulty an 
enamel-white, semi-fluid mass ; with a larger quantity, it swells 
up and becomes infusible. 

With the solution of cobalt it gives a red color. 

b. Common serpentine^ yellow and translucent variety from 
Sala and Baireuth. 

Alone in the matrass and on charcoal, it behaves like the 
preceding. 

Borax dissolves it slowly, but in large quantity, and forms 
with it a glass, which can be rendered opaque by flaming. 

With salt of phosphorus, soda and solution of cobalt, it be- 
haves like the preceding. 

Hydrophite^ (serpentine containing vanadium,) from Faberg 
in Sm&land, behaves like the former, but gives with borax and 
salt of phosphorus, in the reducing flame, a greyish-green salt. 

• • • • • 

One-third silicate of magnesia^ Olivine^ Mg' Si, in which 

Mg is replaced by Fe in any proportion. 

Alone it gives no water, becomes darker colored, especially 
on the edges, but does not fuse, and retains its translucency 
and color. Olivine which has been long exposed to the 
weather, gives, in the matrass, a considerable quantity of 
water. 

With borax and salt of phosphorus, it behaves like the last de- 
scribed mineral ; the glass is colored with iron, and does not indi- 
cate the presence of manganese when treated with saltpetre. 

With soda it fuses into a brown, slaggy mass. 

One-third silicate of zinc, 2 Zn^ Si -f 3 H, (2 ZnS + Aq), 
Electric calamine, (Zinkkieselerz.) 

Alone in the matrass it decrepitates, gives off* water and 
becomes milk-white, does not fuse, but puffs up a little in a 
strong heat. 

It is dissolved by borax into a transparent glass, which does 
not become opaque by flaming or on cooling. 

With salt of phosphorus it fuses into a transparent glass, 
which becomes opaque on cooling. If a large^ proportion of 
the assay be employed, traces of silica are seen in the bead. 

It is not dissolved by soda, but swells up, and gives, but not 
readily, fumes of zine. 

With the Mlation of cotidt,^ a niodemte temperature, it 
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becomes green, but when strongly heated the assay acquires a 
beautiful light-blue color on its edges, and shows signs of fusing, 

while the blue color extends into the infusible portion. 

• ••• 

TvDO'thirds silicate of the protoxide of manganese^ Mn^ Si*, 
(ran S^)* (Rubinspath, Rothbraunsteinerz,) from Langbans- 
hyttan. 

Alone in the matrass it undergoes no change. On charcoal 
it does not change till it begins to melt, when it gives in the 
reducing flame a semi-transparent glass, of the color of the 
mineral ; in the oxidating flame, however, it forms a black 
bead having a metallic lustre, from which the color can be 
discharged in the reducing flame. 

With borax in the reducing flame, it dissolves into a colorless 
glsiss; in the oxidating flame the bead has an amethystine color. 

It is slowly attacked by the salt of phosphorus, leaves a 
siliceous skeleton, and gives a colorless glass, which acquires 
an amethystine color in the exterior flame. 

With a certain proportion of soda, it dissolves into a black 
glass ; with a larger quantity, it gives an infusible black slag, 
and with still more, it is absorbed by the charcoal. 

• • • • • 

One-third silicate of manganese, Mn^Si + 3 H, {mn S-f- Aq), 
(schwarzer Mangankiesel,) from Klapperud, in Dahlsland. 

Alone in the matrass it gives a large quantity of water, which 
has no acid reaction, and aflerwards emits an empyreumatic, 
gaseous vapor, and the black color of the mineral changes to 
a light grey. Heated to redness, it swells up, and its color 
becomes still lighter. On charcoal it intumesces, and after- 
wards fuses to a glass, which has a bottle-green color in the 
reducing flame, and is black and has a metallic lustre in the 
oxidating flame. 

It is readily dissolved by borax. The glass is strongly colored 
by oxide of manganese in the exterior flame, and slightly tinged 
by the protoxide of iron in the reducing flame. 

It is dissolved by salt of phosphorus into a colorless glass, 
which acquires an amethystine color in the exterior flame, 
leaving a skeleton of silica. 

A certain proportion of soda dissolves it into a black glass ; 
a larger quantity gives a black slag, while the flux is absorbed 
by the charcoal. 

• • • ••• 

One-ninth silicate of the sesquioxide of manganese, Mn^ Si, 
{Mn^ 5), from Piedmont. 
Alone in the matrass it remains unchanged. On charcoal it 

* This mineral can be classed with pyroxene, on account of the small 
qaantity of lime which it contains. 

II* 
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fines OD tbe edges at a Teij hig^ tempeiatiire, and letains its 
daik grey color. 

Borax d i asohre s k readOr. In die exterior flame it acquires 
an amethystine color, and in tbe inner flame a fiunt tinge of 
die protonde oi iron. 

It dissolTCS readily with efienrescence with the salt of phos- 
phorus, and the bead has a deep amediystine color. In tbe 
reducing flame, the glass becomes cokNrless, and leares a sili-' 
ceous skeleton uniformly dirided throo^ tbe mass, and is 
strongly opalescent on cocking. 

Soda does not dissolve it. 

Ome-tkird sUicaU of the protoxide of cerimm^ oxide of hm- 
taatman^ and oxide of didpmii 




s+ 



m\ 



from Bastnas, near Biddarhyttan. 

Alone in the matrass it ^es off a large quantity of water, 
and becomes quite opaque. On charcoal it cracks, but does 
not fuse. 

It is slowly disaolred by boiax ; in die n»wl»ting flame a 
de^ ydlow glass is obtained, of which the color grows lighter 
on cooling, and this light yellow bead can be rendered milk- 
white by flaming. In the reducing flame the glass has a faint 
tmge of iron. 

The oxide oi cerium is taken up by the salt of phosphonK 
widi the usual {^y of colors. The glass becomes colorless 
on cocking, and silica remains undissolTed, in the form of a 
white, opaque skeleton. 

It is not disaolred by soda, but partially fuses into a dark 
yeUow, slaggy mass. 

Anthosiderite, We S?4~^9 firom Minas Geraes, in South 
America. 

In the matrass it gives off water. 

Hxposed to the flame alone, the yellowish-brown color of the 
assay changes at first to a reddi^brown, and then to black. 
Thin splinters fuse with considerable difficulty into an ircHi-grey 
slag, which has a metallic lustre, and is attractable by the mag- 
net. 

It is not dissohred by borax or salt of phoq^KHUs, even after 
being pulverized ; hot it communicates to these fluxes a tinge of 
the <diaiacleriBtic color of iron. 

B gh« a UndL i^HB 
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Hisingerite, Fe« SP + 3 Fe Si + 15 H, {FS'+3FS+ 5 
Aq)^ from Riddarhyttan, Bodenmais and GiUinge. 

SideroschisoUte, Fe^ Si + Fe^ iP, (3 jP S + jP« Jl^^) ? from 
Conghonas di Campo, and 

Cklorophceite^ a silicate of iron, from Ferro, not yet analyzed, 
filling spherical cavities ; these minerals behave as follows : 

The two first give off water when heated in the matrass. 
They do not fuse, or undergo any change when heated on char- 
coal, but become magnetic. 

They are slowly dissolved by borax and salt of phosphorus, 
and give beads strongly tinged with iron. 

They fuse to a black glass with soda. 

The latter contains no water, but fuses to a black glass, and 
in other respects behaves like the two former. Neither of them 
^ves any trace of manganese, when treated with soda on the 

platina foil.* 

. ... 

Pitchblende^ U U, (Uranpecherz,) from Johann Georgenstadt. 

Alone it does not fuse, but held m the forceps it colors the 
exterior flame green. 

With borax and salt of phosphorus it behaves*like the oxide 
of uranium. 

It is not dissolved by soda, but emits the smell of arsenic, 
and gives white metallic globules of iron and lead, by reduc- 
tion in the usual way. 

TiffO'thirds silicate of the oxide of copper^ Cu' Si^ -|- 3 H, 
(Cm S^-^ Aq)^ Dioptase^ from the country of the Kirghese. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off water, and turns black. On 
charcoal it becomes black in the outer flame, and red in the 
inner flame, without fusing. 

It is readily dissolved by borax, with indications of the pres- 
ence of copper. The bead has the property of tinging the 
exterior flame green for an instant, when gently heated in it, 
which phenomenon is not repeated, if the heat be continuously 
applied ; but if the bead be first allowed to cool, and then be 
heated again, the same color will be commtinicated to the 
flame. This is not the case with pure oxide of copper. In a 

* Under the name of Hismg-eritei I have incladed another mineral, from the 
iron mine GKllinj^ in Sodermanland, which is principally a hydrated silicate of 
the protoxide ofiron, mixed, according to Hisinger's Analysis, with a small 
amount of alumina. Its behavior before the blowpipe is as follows : 

Alone in the miatrass it gives off water : on charcoid or in the forceps it 
swells up and ramifies, and tnen fuses to a black glass with a dull surface. 

Borax and salt of phosphorus dissolve it readily, ^ving the reaction of iron ; 
in the salt of jphosphorus a siliceous skeleton remams. 

With soda it gives a black glass, and beoomes green on platina foil. 
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Strong reducing flame, a grain of metallic copper is obtained 
from the borax glass, and the bead can be rendered colorless 
by heating. 

It is readily dissolved by salt of phosphorus, ^ving the re- 
action of copper, but leaves a siliceous skeleton, which can be 
best seen when the glass is heated in the exterior flame and 
then allowed to cool. The flame is not colored when this flux 
is used. 

It dissolves with soda into a dark opaque glass, which be- 
comes red internally on cooling, and envelopes a grain of 
copper. With a larger proportion of soda, it is absorbed by 
the charcoal, and leaves metallic copper on its surface. 

One-third silicate of the oxide of copper, Cu^ Si -}- 3 H, 
(Cm 5 -|- -^^)» Chrysocollttj (Kieselmalachit,) from Siberia. 

It behaves, in all respects, like dloptase. The only notice- 
able difference is, that the dioptase requires more soda before it 
sinks into the charcoal, and that the copper can be reduced 
in the chrysocolla bead so that it becomes colorless. 

Remark. When dioptase or chrysocolla are treated with 
the fluxes wijjiout being previously ignited, they dissolve with 
effervescence, which is occasioned by the escape of water and 
by the presence of carbonic acid, which is not uncommon in 

the chrysocolla. 

... ... 

One-third silicate of glucina, G Si {GS^)^ Phenakite, 

Gives off no water. It is infusible and unchangeable, even 
after being pulverized. 

Borax attacks it so slowly, that it appears to be insoluble in 
that flux. When pulverized, however, it dissolves readily into 
a transparent glass. If the glass is strongly saturated, on 
being flamed it exhibits flocks, which do not easily dissolve 
when the bead is remelted. 

Its behavior with salt of phosphorus is the same. 

With a small portion of soda, it fuses to a milk-white bead, 
which swells up on the addition of a larger quantity, and 
becomes a white, infusible slag. 

It does not give a blue color with cobalt. 

o ...... 

Neutral silicate of alumina^ Agalmatolite^ from China, Al Si' 
(-45^), according to Lychnell ; Klaproth and Vauquelin, 
however, found in it between six and seven per cent, of potash, 
and Rammelsberg gives, according to their analyses, the 

formula (K Si + Al S>) + 3 ( Al Si + H). The agalmatolite 
is probably found in different localities in China, and varies in 
composition. That used for blowpipe examination in this case 
was taken from a Chinese image. 
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. Alone in the matrass it gives oflT water, which smells burnt 
The assay turns black, as is generally the case with serpentine 
and silicates of magnesia. On charcoal, it bums white, be- 
comes covered with fine scales on the surface, and exhibits 
on the edges signs of fusion. 

With borax, it dissolves with effervescence into a trans- 
parent, colorless glass ; a portion remains undissolved at first, 
which afterwards dissolves very slowly without effervescence. 

Salt of phosphorus does not decompose it It effervesces 
strongly, after which the fragment, a little diminished in size, 
remains entirely infusible. 

With a little soda, it fuses to a clear glass ; with a larger 
quantity, it gives a clouded bead, which does not easily liquefy. 

It gives a beautiful blue with the solution of cobalt 

Wackenrodeb analyzed a Chinese image, of which the 

• • • • •• 

composition can be represented by Mg H + 5 Mg Si. This 
might have been a kind of steatite, and, as such, would give 
the usual reaction of the silicates of magnesia with the solu- 
tion of cobalt 

Basic silicates of alumina. 

Worthite, Al JP + 5 iVSi (AAq'{-5AS), from Petersburg. 

a*. ... ... 

Bandite^ Al Si* -}- Al (A^ 5^), from Bamle, in Norway. 
Xenolite, 'A[ S?4.2 Al {AS), from Peterhoff. 

Andalusite, ChiastoliU, FibrolUe, Al S? -f- 3 Al {A* S»), 
from various localities. 

Kyanite, BistUne, RhdtiziU, 2 Al S? + 7 iu {A^ S% from 
various places. 

All these minerals, with trifling exceptions, behave alike. 

Alone they undergo no change when ignited, but at a high 
temperature they become white, without fusing. Their powder 
is also infusible. Rhatizite becomes red at a moderate heat, 
but if the temperature be raised it changes to white. Worthite 
gives off water in the matrass. 

They are gradually dissolved by borax into a transparent, 
colorless glass. 

With salt of phosphorus they are partially dissolved, and 
leave a blebby, semi-transparent skeleton of silica. The bead 
is not particularly opalescent on cooling. 

With a certain proportion of soda they fuse to a blebby, 
semi-transparent, rounded mass. If kyanite be heated with 
soda till it begins to fuse, the masB acquires a faint rose-red 
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tinge, and the colored portion is transparent The color disap- 
pears at a high temperature and in the interior flame, and 
cannot be restored hf heating in the outer flame. This color 
is best obtained by a larger proportion of soda on the platina 
wire, since the soda is liable to be absorbed by the charcoal, 
before it can act upon the assay. The red color is far more 
evident in the kyanite of St. Gothard than in specimens from 
Norway, and with the rhatizite the glass has a yellowish tinge 
only. With a larger proportion of soda they swell up and do 
not fuse. 

With the solution of cobalt, at a high temperature, they give 
a fine dark-blue color. 

Addition. Varieties of clay. 

a. Fuller^s earthy from England. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off water, becomes at first 
lighter and then darker, and emits an empyreumatic odor. 
The water has a slight ammoniacal reaction. On charcoal it 
splits in pieces violently, unless very slowly heated. It burns 
white, and fuses into a white blebby glass. 

It is dissolved by borax with difficulty, so that, the last re- 
maining portion requires long-continued blowing before it 
becomes perfectly dissolved. The glass is clear and colorless. 

Salt of phosphorus dissolves it into a transparent glass, leav- 
ing a siliceous skeleton, which, after a strong heat, becomes 
opalescent on cooling. 

It dissolves with soda into a bottle-green bead. 

With the solution of cobalt it becomes black. 

b. Cologne earth. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off water, like the preceding, 
but the water is not alkaline. On charcoal or in the forceps it 
must be slowly and gradually heated, or else it flies in pieces ; 
at a high temperature it fuses into a white glass on its thin 
edges. 

It behaves with soda, borax and salt of phosphorus, like the 
preceding variety. 

With the solution of cobalt it gives a blue color, which, how- 
ever, is not clear. 

c. Clay from Stourbridge, from Rouen, and from the coal- 
mines near Hogenas, or the so-called fire-clays^ AS^.* 

In the matrass they behave like the foregoing. Carefully 
heated on charcoal they lose their dark-brown color and be- 
come white. At a high temperature, they are converted on 

'*' This formula is computed from SefstbomHs analysis of the Stourbridge 
and Helsingborg clay, in the " Annalea des Eisencomptoirs *' for 1820. 
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thin edges into a slaggy, colorless glass ; they do not fuse into 
a bead. 

With borax and salt of phosphorus they behave like the 
preceding. 

With soda they dissolve readily into a transparent glass, 
which is tinged with iron. 

They give a pale blue color with the solution of cobalt. 

Remark. The varieties of clay are, in general, silicates of 
alumina, with varying proportions of alumina, which contain 
water in chemical combination, as well as hygroscopic mois- 
ture. MiTscHEBLiCH has observed that they all contain potash, 
some in as large proportion as 4 per cent The red varieties 
of clay contain peroxide, the blue clays the magnetic oxide of 
iron. The latter become red when heated in the outer flame, 
and black in the interior flame ; with a strong heat they can be 
fused into a black or bottle-green glass, or they become con- 
verted into a black slag. In some the alumina is replaced 
by the oxide of chrome ; for instance, in the varieties from 
Miloschin or Serbian ; these give with the fluxes the reaction 
of chrome. 

One-third silicate of zirconia^ Zr Si, {Zr S)y Zircon and 
Hyacinth^fvom Ceylon, Finbo, Fredriksvam and Expailly. 

Alone the colorless transparent variety remains unchanged. 
The red (hyacinth) loses its color, ahd becomes transparent, or 
very slightly yellowish. The opaque brown variety from Fred- 
riksvam loses its color and becomes white, resembling glass 
full of flaws. The dark variety from Finbo gives a little water, 
becomes milk-white, and appears as if it had effloresced. 
Neither can be fused, either when pulverized, or on the edges 
of the thinnest splinter. 

The zircon is slowly dissolved by borax into a transparent 
glass, which at a certain point of saturation can be rendered 
opaque by flaming, and if a larger proportion of the flux be 
added, it becomes clouded of itself on cooling. 

The zircon is not attacked by salt of phosphorus. A frag- 
ment heated in this flux retains its sharp edges, and even when 
pulverized it remains so unchanged, that it is impossible to 
decide whether it has been attacked or not. The glass remains 
quite colorless, or becomes milk-white when the powder is 
added to it, both in the oxidating and reducing flame, so that it 
is impossible to detect the titanium which Chevreul found in 
specimens from Ceylon, and John in the Norwegian zircon.* 



In examining the rounded erains of hyacinth, which are known hj the 

e of " Edelsteingrus," of wnich the greater portion are spinels, I found 

grains which resembled hyacinths, and which dissolved in the salt of phos- 



name 
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It is not dissolved by soda ; this flux attacks it slightly on the 
edges, and then sinks into the charcoal. Most varieties of 
zircon show the presence of manganese on platina foil. 

One-third silicate of thorina, WSi-f- 3 H,{ThS+ Aq), 
Thorite^ from Lovon. 

In the matrass it gives off water, and becomes brownish-red. 
On charcoal it is infusible. 

It is readily dissolved by borax ; the saturated glass becomes 
opaque on coolinff, but cannot be made so by flaming, as long 
as the glass remams transparent after cooling. The glass is 
tinged with iron. 

it is dissolved by the salt of phosphorus, and leaves a sili- 
ceous skeleton. The glass is slightly tinged with iron, and be- 
comes opalescent on cooling. 

With soda, on charcoal, it forms a yellowish-brown slag. 
On platina the melted soda around the assay becomes green. 

By reduction with soda, malleable globules are obtained, 
which indicate a small amount of lead in the mineral. 



n. Silicates with several bases. 

A. Silicates of an alkali or alkaline earthy and silicate of 
alumina^ united vnth water of crystallization, 

Cronstedt^s Zeolites, 

I have here united together these minerals, which almost all 
belong to the volcanic rocks, since they resemble each other so 
much in their behavior before the blowpipe, that they can rarely 
be distinguished by it. They are as follows : 

Apophyllite, K S? + 8 Ca Si + 16 H, 
{KS^+8CS'+l6Aq). 



Chabasie, . ^ j SP + 3 Al S? + 18 H, 

phorus, giving a faint tin^e of titaniam. It is itossible that a mixture of these 
was the occasion of finding titaniam in the Ueylon zircon. As to John's 
statement, it is evident from his own description, that what he considered ti- 
tanic acid was not so. Any one who wishes to prepare zirconia from the 
Ceylon mineral will do well to ignite the zircons and nyacinths, and then se- 
lect the colorless grains, since those which do not lose their color are spinel, 
essonite, or pyrope. 
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Chnelinite is a variety of chabasie, in which a portion of the 
alkalies is replaced by magnesia. 



•• • •• • 



Mesotype, Na Si -f Al Si -f 2 H, 
{NS*-{-AS + 2Aq). 

MesoKte- ^a 'Si -f AlSi -f 2 H, 
2(Ca Si + Al Si + 3 H), 
(N S' -\-2 C S' -\- 9 A S-^-8 Aq). 

W...U Na* Si" + 3 ^1 Si + 6 H, 
2(Ca»Si« + 3AlSi + 9H), 
(N S^ + 2 C S^ + 9 A S+Aq). 

Analdme, Na« Si« + 3 Al S> -f 6 H, 
{NS'' + SAS^ + 2Aq). 

Caporcianite is an analcime, in which a small portion of the 
soda is replaced by potash and magnesia. 

TkomsonUe. ^^'^ + ^^^ + ^^^ 

3(Ca'Si + 3AlSi + 9H), 

{NS-^-SCS+l2AS+lOAq). 

* I prefer to arrange the formulse in this way, since it shows that the mine- 
ral is a combination of two doable salts. The si^, 2 (), implies that all the 
symbols in the following formula must be multiphed by the preceding numer- 
al. There are several combinations of these salts, as, for instance, the Mew- 
UUi of Hauenstein, which consists of 



• • • ••« 



NaSi + AlSi+3H 

• ••• •••••• • 

CaSi + AlSi + 2H 

and therefore contains only one atom of each doable salt, and one atom more 
of water in the first. Moreover, the alkalies and lime replace each other in 
various proportions, which cannot always be arranged according to exact pro- 
portions. In such a case it is necessary to give the formula a more genial 
expression, e. g. 

^'^ J Si + AISL 
Ca ' 

The formulae of sabstitutionj proposed bj L. Svanbebo, deserve, in this in- 
spect, attention, since by their aid the relative proportions of the substances 
can be given. Thus, for instance, the preceding formula may be thus written : 



••• ••• 



R Si -f Al Si (R z= Na 5.40 per cent. + Ca 9.87 per cent) 

There are also varieties of mesolite in which 

R=Na 7.69 + Ca 7. 09. 
12 
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StilUte* Ca Si + Al S? + 6 H, 

Heidandite, 3 Ca Si + 4 Al Si^ + 18 H, 

Brewsterite. This mineral has the same formula as the Heu- 
landite, with the exception that ^ of the soda is replaced by an 
equivalent amount of lime. 



• ••• •••»«4 



Laumonitey Cef Si» + 4 Al Si^ + 18 H, 
(CS^' + ^AS^ + eAq). 

Baryt-Harmotome, 2 Ba^ S> + 7 AlSi^ + 36 H, 

(BaS' + lAS^+6Aq), 

in which a portion of the baryta is sometimes replaced by a 
very triflingamount of potash. 

Lime-Harmotome, .* j Si" + 4 Al Si' + 18 H, 

V* I Si» + 4AlSi+15H, 

(k] S' + 4AS+5Aqy 

Scolezite, Ca Si + AlSi + 3 H, 
(C 5^ + 3-4 5-1-3^1^). 

Prehnite, Ca« Si + Al Si + H, 
(C* 5' + 3 -4 5 + -4^). 

Edingtonite has been so imperfectly examined that a form- 
ula cannot as yet be given for it. 

The general and common behavior of the zeolites is as fol- 
lows : they give off a large amount of water in the matrass ; 
the greater portion of them become opaque and milk-white. 

On charcoal they swell and intumesce. This intumescence, 
which gave a name to the family of Zeolites (from Um, I boil), 

* EpisWhite is the same combination, with only 6 atoms of water, and in 
which a small portion of lime is replaced by soda, which is also the case in 
Hauy's StiUrite dodecagdre lamelliforme. 
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seems to be of the same nature as the crumbling of arragpnite, 
and the loss of transparency of bitter spar when heated to 
-j- 60** centigrade, which is due to a change in the relative po- 
sition of the particles, and not to the escape of any volatile 
substance. — ^They afterwards fuse to a colorless glass, which is 
transparent, though it appears milk-white from the number of 
bubbles which it encloses. 

They are readily dissolved by borax into a colorless glass. 

They are decomposed by salt of phosphorus. The silica 
swells up in the bead, remains transparent, and sometimes ab- 
sorbs nearly the whole of the flux. 

With soda they fuse to a transparent glass. 
. Some of the zeolites exhibit peculiar phenomena, which may 
serve to distinguish them from each other. 

Apophyllite swells up in the direction of the foliated cleav- 
age. Its saturated solution in borax can be rendered opaque 
and milk-white by flaming. In the open tube it gives the re- 
action of fluoric acid. 

Mesotype becomes opaque, if large crystals are employed, 
and fuses without intumescence. The acicular crystals swell 
in the direction of their length, a circumstance from which it 
may be inferred that it contains a mixture of mesolite. 

Analcime becomes at first milk-white as it loses its water, 
and aflerwards fuses at a higher temperature, without intume- 
scence. 

Laumonite begins to intumesce when merely kept exposed to 
the air, when it swells up and crumbles to powder, but this is 
not occasioned by the loss of water. When fused, the glass is 
first enamel-white, but if remelted at a higher temperature it 
becomes transparent. 

Prehnite does not lose its transparency in losing its water. 
KouphoUtey a variety of the same, which often contains dust 
from the way in which it is found, blackens and emits a burnt 
odor ; the carbon can be entirely burnt away without destroy- 
ing the transparency of the mineral. They both intumesce, 
and give a glass, with soda with considerable diflliculty. 

Baryt'harmotome fuses without previous intumescence. With 
a small quantity of soda, it gives a transparent glass ; with a 
larger portion, the glass becomes opaque on cooling, and can 
be rendered milk-white by flaming. 

Silicate of soda and potash^ with one-half silicate of lime^ 
3^*|si + 4Ca«Si« + 3H (^l S" -{^ 4 C S" + AqV 
Pectolite^ from Monte Baldo. 
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This mineral generally contains weathered portions which 
aiee united to the transparent mineral. 

a. Transparent portion. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off water, loses its transpa* 
lency, and crumbles, when gently touched, into acicular frag- 
ments. 

In the forceps it fuses quietly into a transparent glass without 
intumescence. 

With borax it gradually dissolves into a transparent glass. 

With the salt of phosphorus it gives a siliceous skeleton, and 
an opalescent glass. 

With soda it swells up like a zeolite, and fuses into a blebby, 
colorless slag. 

With the solution of cobalt it acquires a blue color, bordering 
on purple, even before fusing. 

b. Weathered portion. 

It gives off a large quantity of water in the matrass. It 
does not fuse on charcoal or in the forceps. It gives with soda 
a transparent glass. With cobalt it gives a purple-blue color, 
and resembles, in other respects, the transparent portion in its 
behavior. 

Two-thirds silicate of soda and limSi wUh one^third sUicate 
of ahtmina. 

Brevicite^ from Brewigen, 

Na' (s>4.3AlSi4-6H {^\S^+ZAS+2Aq\. 

In the matrass it gives off a large quantity of water, but 
changes its appearance very little. 

In the forceps and on charcoal it melts into a colorless blebby 
glass. 

It is readily dissolved by borax into a transparent glass. 

It is decomposed and leaves a siliceous skeleton with the 
salt of phosphorus, giving an opalescent glass. 

With soda it does not form a glass, but gives a white slag ; 
on platina it does not color the soda. 

B. Silicates of alkalies or alkaline earths^ combined vnth siU 
icates of alumina^ teithout chemically combined water, 

Supersilicates of an alkali and alumina, 
Baulite, ?|si* + AiSi« /^ J S" + S A S'V 

from Baulabjerg, Iceland. 
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Alone in the matrass it gives a small quantity of moisture. 

Strongly ignited in the forceps, it is at first transparent and 
resembles ice, but afterwards fuses at the point to a transpa- 
rent, colorless glass, but cannot be melted to a bead, unless the 
splinter is very small. 

It is very slowly dissolved by borax. If previously pulver- 
ized it is readily attacked. The glass is transparent and color- 
less. 

In the salt of phosphorus it dissolves very slowly, but when 
pulverized it is decomposed, and a siliceous skeleton is sepa- 
rated, which fills the bead, so that it is no longer liquid. This 
can be dissolved, however, by the addition of a lai^e portion 
of the salt of phosphorus. The glass is transparent and color- 
less, but becomes opalescent on cooling. 

With soda it fuses with effervescence into a transparent, 
colorless glass. 

With the solution of cobalt it becomes black, and the fused 
portions only are blue. 

KraUite, ^* i S^+AlSi* (^}5* + 3-4sA, 

from Kraftinnahruggr, Iceland. 

Alone in the matrass it gives rather more water than the 
preceding, but does not lose its reddish-grey color on cooling. 

In the forceps it acquires an icy appearance, and fuses at 
the point to a transparent, colorless glass. The portion which 
resembles ice is mingled with transparent, brownish portions. 

With borax and salt of phosphorus it behaves exactly like 
the preceding. 

It dissolves with soda, and gives a bottle-green glass. 

With the solution of cobalt, it gives a black glass. 

Petalite.S^ \ SP + 4A\S?(^ J S' + ^AS'V 

from Uton, behaves exactly like feldspar ; but, when finely pul- 
verized, if mixeii|with the bisulphate of potash and fluor spar, and 
fused on platina foil, it tinges the flame red, around and before 
the assay. 

Spodumene^ JHphane^ 

3 L j sP + 4Ais>(^} S' + 4AsA, 

from Uton and Tyrol. 

Alone in the matrass it is deprived of its water, and be- 
comes white, and less transparent than before. On charcoal, 

12* 
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it intumesees like the double silicates of lime and alumina, and 
afterwards fuses to an almost transparent and colorless glass. 

With borax, it also pulTs up, but is not readily dissolved; 
the swollen mass becomes transparent and rounded, but re- 
mains for a long time without dissolving. 

In the salt of phosphorus, it swells in the same way, but is 
tolerably readily dissolved, leaving a siliceous skeleton. 

With soda, it intumesees, and is afterwards dissolved to a 
transparent glass, which becomes opaque on the addition of 
more soda, but does not become less fusible. 

With the solution of cobalt, it gives a blue glass. 

With the bisulphate of potash and fluor spar, it behaves like 
petalite. 

NeiUraJ silicate of alumina and potash^ K Si -f- Al Si^ {KS^ 
+ 3 ^53), Feldspar. 

Alone in the matrass the transparent varieties .do not give 
off water. The splintered and weathered specimens often 
give off a considerable quantity, which was mechanically in- 
cluded in the fissures. On charcoal, it becomes in a strong 
heat glassy, semi-transparent, and white, and fuses with diffi- 
culty on the edges to a semi-transparent, blebby glass. It is 
•exceedingly difficult to fuse it. 

It is very slowly dissolved by borax, without effervescence, 
into a transparent glass. 

Salt of phosphorus attacks it very slightly. Pulverized, it is 
decomposed, and leaves a siliceous skeleton, and the bead 
becomes opalescent on cooling. 

It is slowly dissolved by soda with eflfervescence into a 
transparent and exceedingly infusible glass, which can be 
rarely obtained free from bubbles. 

With the solution of cobalt it becomes blue, but only on the 
fused edges. 

TuENER observes that he obtained from several varieties of 
feldspar, by the use of bisulphate of potash and fluor spar, a 
flame tinged with green, indicating the presence of boracic 

acid. 

. ..*• , ••• ... 

Neutral silicate of alumina and soda^ Na Si "|^ Al Si^, {NS^ 
-|- 3-45^), Alhite^ behaves like feldspar. 

Albite and feldspcur can, however, be distinguished from 
each other by the blowpipe, if they be dissolved in glass of 
borax, in which oxide of nickel has been previously dissolved. 
Feldspar colors the bead blue, or dark purple ; with albite, on 
the contrary, it retains its original brown color. It must be 
observed, however, that a very trifling proportion of potash in 
the albite causes it to give the same reaction as fehh^ar. 
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Neutral silicate of soda mth two4hirds silicate of alumina^ 

NaSi + AlS?, (NS^ + SAS^), Soda-spodumene, from the 
granite around Stockholm (the soda is partially replaced by 
potash, lime, and magnesia) ; it behaves like feldspar, but 
fuses so much more readily into a transparent glass, that this 
circumstance alone is sufficient to distinguish the two from 
each other. 

Turn-thirds siMcate of alumina and potash^ K^Si* -|- 3 Al Si^ 
(JTS* -f 3 AS^)^ Leudte, Amphigene. 

Alone in the matrass it does not give off water. On char- 
coal, it undergoes no change, and does not fuse, even when 
pulverized, if the powder be mingled with a very small 
quantity of carbonate of lime, it shows distinct signs of fusion. 

It is dissolved by borax slowly, but in large quantity, into a 
transparent glass. 

It is very little attacked by salt of phosphorus, either in 
fragments or pulverized; but it becomes transparent in the 
bead, and has the same degree of refraction, so that it is al« 
most impossible to distinguish the undissolved portion. It can 
be observed, however, when an attempt is made to flatten the 
melted bead against a hard substance. 

With soda it dissolves slowly with effervescence to a trans- 
parent, but blebby glass. 

With the solution of cobalt it gives a fine blue, without 
fusing. 

Neutral silicate of soda and lime^ with one-third silicate of 



• »• • • • 



alumina, ^^ ^) + ^]^} (NS^ + 3 C^3 + 12 AS), 
3(CaSi4-AlSi 

Lahradorite, from Labrador, behaves q^tactly like feldspar, 

and even gives a blue bead with the oxide of nickel and borax. 

Two-thirds silicate of soda and lime, with one-third silicate 

of alumina, 9*' i S? + 2 AlSi i^\ S^ + ^ASj, 

Wemerite, Paranthine, Scapolite, 

a. Meionite, from Vesuvius. 

Alone in thin splinters it gives off bubbles at certain points, 
which cause the whole mass to boil and foam violently for a 
long time. It gives a transparent, blebby gltuss. 

It is dissolved by borax slowly with continuous effervescence 
into a transparent glass. 

It is decomposed by the salt of phosphorus with effer- 
vescence, gives a siliceous skeleton, and becomes opalescent 
on cooling. 
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It is slowly dissolved by soda, with strong intumescence, 
into a transparent glass. It requires a large quantity of soda, 
and remains for a long time opaque on the edges. 

With the solution of cobalt it gives a blue color, but only 
on the fused edges. 

b. Wemerite^ from Pargas. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off a small quantity of water, 
but does not lose its transpcurency. On charcoal it undergoes 
no change at a moderately red heat ; but at a higher tempera- 
ture it Aises and swells up; after this it forms a colorless, 
uneven, opaque mass, looking like ice, and becomes infusible. 

With borax it dissolves with continuous effervescence into a 
transparent glass. This continues to effervesce, even after it 
has been so long fused that it has ceased to intumesce. 

Salt of phosphorus decomposes it in the same way, with 
effervescence. 

With soda it fuses slowly to a transparent glass, which 
becomes still more infusible if more soda be added. 

With the solution of cobalt it gives a blue glass. 

c. Werneritej from Malsjo. 

Alone it becomes milk-white before it begins to fuse, and 
afterwards melts to a colorless glass, which is rendered opaque 
by bubbles. In the open tube it gives the reaction of fluoric 
acid. 

Borax and salt of phosphorus decompose it with effer- 
vescence, as they do the preceding. 

With soda it fuses very readUy into a transparent glass, 
which does not swell up or become infusible on the addition 
of a farther quantity. 

d. WemeritCy from Arendal (Paranthine vitreux — Hauy), 
behaves exactly like the preceding. 

e. Dipyre^ from Mauleon, behaves exactly like the Wemer- 
ite from Malsjo. It gives off, like the others, a small quantity 
of water, without losing its transparency, and seems, in spite 
of Vauquelin's analysis, to be a scapolite. 

f. Ekehergite^ from Hesselkulla and Pargas. 

3Ca3Si» + 2AlSi (NS^^S CS^ + S AS). 
Na^Si«+2AlSi ' ' 

Alone in the matrass it gives off a little water, but does not 
change its appearance. On charcoal it becomes white and 
opaque, puffs up a little, and afterwards fuses into a colorless, 
blebby glass. 

It dissolves like scapolite with borax and salt of phospho- 
rus, with effervescence. 
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It fuses, like the scapolite from Paigas, with soda, with grea;! 
difficulty, info a transparent, greenish glass. 

Tioo^tJdrds siHcate of soda with, one-third sUieette of aJumi- 

na, Na^ Si« -f 2 Al'Si, (NS^ + 2AS), Sodatite, from Vesu- 
vius, where it occurs with garnet ; * it is contaminated with 
hydrochloric acid. 

In the matrass it does not change, and does not give oft 
water. 

On charcoal it does not lose its transparency, and fuses less 
readily than Wemerite but more so than feldspar, into a blebby 
glass. 

It is dissolved slowly and without effervescence by borax, 
into a transparent glass. The assay divides itself through the 
flux, the undissolved portion resembling a siliceous skeleton. 

It is slowly dissolved by the salt of phosphorus, but the un- 
dissolved portion does not divide itself in the flux. 

It fuses slowly into a blebby glass with soda. 

One-third silicate of alumina^ potash and soda^ 

• 

Elaeolite. The potash and soda oflen replace each other in 
such large proportion that the following species have been 
formed. 

a. Elaeolitey from Fredriksvam. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off water, but does not change 
its appearance, or lose the degree of transparency which it had 
at first. 

On charcoal it fuses with considerable facility, and slight in- 
tumescence, into a colorless, blebby glass. 

It is dissolved by borax, like mesotype, at first readily, but 
it leaves a semi-transparent substance, which requires to be 
heated for a long time before it disappears. 

It is dissolved by the salt of phosphorus with great difficulty, 
and leaves a siliceous i^eleton. The glass is opalescent on 
cooling. 

With soda it gives a glass with the greatest difficulty, which 
is scarcely fusible, and which it is difficult to obtain clear. 

With the solution of cobalt it becomes blue on the fused 
edges. 

b. Nepheline^ from Vesuvius. 

Alone on charcoal it becomes rounded on the edges, but 

* Trolle-Wachtmeisteb, in Poggekdobff's Annals, II. p. 14. 
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One-half tSicatt of potatk aad lime, with mu-tkird tilicaU 
of nIitMtW, 

Na' >Si' + 6;usi+6H. ( fl'ls' + ejs+ajj ) 

RoMite, from the lime quany at Aker. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off water, its red color disap- 
pears, and it becomes colorless. 

Heated in tbe forceps it does not swell up, and does not 
fuse, except in very thin splinters, when it fuses to a white 
slag. 

In borax it dissolves with efiervesceoce, the glass is coloriess 
and transparent. 

It is very slowly dissolved by salt of phosphorus. Tbe un- 
dissolved substance becomes rounded and milk-white. Pulver- 
ized it gives a siliceous skeleton. 

With soda it forms gradually a transparent, colorless glass, 
which does not become infusible or slaggy by the addition of 
more soda, which distinguishes it from the next mineral, which 
it very closely resembles. On platina foil it gives a weak but 
distinct color of manganese. ' 

TiBO-thirds sHicaU of lime, mih tme'tkird tilicaU of alumina, 

Fe" Isi + aAlSif i^' (s' + 3^sY 

Aiitphodelite, from various primitive lime beds. 

'* — — 'n the matrass water, without changing its appear- 

milk-white at a white heat, and dien 
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« 

fuses, without intumescence, and slowly, into a colorless, blebby 
glass, which cannot be melted into a bead. 

Borax dissolves it slowly and without effervescence to a 
transparent glass, for which, however, a large quantity of the 
flux is requisite. 

Salt of phosphorus dissolves it exceedingly slowly. It does 
not swell up, but becomes rounded on the edges, and milk- 
white. 

The powder is easily decomposed, gives a siliceous skeleton, 
and a transparent, colorless, opalescent glass. 

With soda a white slag is obtained, which is not liquid even 
with a smaller quantity of the flux. 

With the solution of cobalt a fine blue color is obtained. 

Neutral silicate of magnesia., protoxide of iron^ protoxide 
of manganese^ potash and soda^ with one-third silicate of alu- 
mina. Pyirargillite^ from Helsingborg. 

Fe 

Mg / M \ \ 

Mn >Si4-AlSi I mnyS'^ + 3AS + 4Aq). 

Na 1 V ^ I ^ 

k 

It gives off a large quantity of water in the matrass, without 
changing its appearance. 

It is infusible, but becomes somewhat glassy in the strongest 
possible heat. The assay then appears to be covered with a 
greyish- white, ruptured crust. 

Borax dissolves it very slowly. The undissolved portion re- 
mains whitish-grey, and cracked upon the surface. The glass 
is colored with iron, but its color disappears on cooling. 

It behaves in the same way with the salt of phosphorus. 

With soda it swells up and forms a grey slag, which has a 
greenish hue as long as it remains warm. It does not give a 
green color on platina. 

Neutral silicate of lime^ with two-thirds silicate of alumina^ 

Ca'Si + Al S> {C8^ -f 3 -4 8% Lime-oligoclase, (Havnefjor- 
dit,) from Havnefjord, Iceland. 

Alone in the matrass it gives a slight trace of moisture. 

In the forceps it melts at a high temperature, and gives a 
transparent, colorless, somewhat opalescent glass. 

It dissolves with borax slowly, but, if pulverized, readily, 
into a transparent glass. 

It is rather more readily dissolved by the salt of phosphorus. 
If pulverized it gives a swollen siliceous skeleton. 
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that all varieties of mica contained more or less distinct traces 
of fluoric acid, with a small amount of water. But even these 
analyses fail to give us a correct idea of the chemical formula 
of mica. Rose's analyses would give the formula K S' -f- 
12 A S, in which one or more atoms of silicate of alumina are 
replaced by silicate of iron or manganese, provided the bases 
existed in the state of peroxides. But in the course of the ex- 
periments which he instituted to ascertain this point, he found 
that ferriferous mica, when ignited in a retort, became green, 
and acted on the magnet, without having given off any gas 
from which the deoxidation of the supposed peroxide might be 
inferred. 

The different polarization of light in different varieties of 
this mineral adds to the uncertainty, as well as the remarkable 
fact mentioned by Biot, that a certain very magnesian mica 
has only one axis, while this mineral generally has two. 

In regard to the behavior of the varieties of mica at a high 
temperature. Rose found that those which contain from one-half 
to one per cent, of fluoric acid, when heated in closed vessels 
lose their lustre and become dull. The other varieties, on the 
contrary, maintain their semi-metallic lustre, and only change 
their color. The loss of lustre in the mic€^ containing fluoric 
acid is evidently owing to the decomposition which takes place 
on the surface of the scales as the fluoric acid escapes, taking 
with it the silica to form fluosilicic acid. 

It follows from this that the behavior of mica varies with its 
locality, like the garnet, and that it is impossible to give a 
characteristic blowpipe test for all the varieties of this mineral. 
I shall on this account only select a few varieties for descrip- 
tion. 

a. Mica^ from Broddbo and Finbo, in granite. 
Alone in the matrass it gives off water, which gives evident 
traces of fluoric acid when the heat is raised to the melting 
point of glass. The mica treated in this way becomes green, 
loses its lustre, and becomes rough to the touch on its surface. 
Heated in the flame before the blowpipe it becomes white, or 
whitish-grey, but retains its lustre, becoming rough upon the 
surface by swelling up. On the edges it cracks in 3ie direction 
of the foHa, and fuses into a greyish-yellow, blebby glass. 

It is readily dissolved by borax with effervescence into an 
iron-green glass. The mineral which had been ignited in the 
matrass dissolves without effervescence. 

It is readily decomposed by the salt of phosphorus, and 
swells up into a siliceous skeleton, which would hardly be no- 
ticed, were it not that it alters the shape of the bead. If a 

13 
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small proportion of mica be employed, the skeleton can be dis- 
solved by skilful blowing ; but if more be added, the greater 
portion remains undissolved. The bead becomes opalescent 
on cooling. 

With soda it swells up, at first, into a green, then into a grey 
slag, in which only that side upon which the flame was directed 
is fused into a transparent, somewhat greenish glass. It gives 
distinct traces of manganese on platina foil. 

With the solution of cobalt it gives a black glass. 

b. Mica., from North America, in granite. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off water, without becoming 
opaque. At the melting-point of glass it becomes white, and 
acquires a silvery lustre. It gives slight traces of fluoric acid. 
On charcoal it becomes milk-white, and afterwards fuses, at a 
very high temperature, into a white enamel, but only on the 
extreme edges ; even the thinnest scale cannot be fused into a 
bead. 

It is dissolved by borax, at first with gentle effervescence, 
but afterwards quietly ; if the mineral had been previously 
ignited till it became opaque, it dissolves without effervescence. 

It is at first entirely dissolved by the salt of phosphorus, if 
not too large a qua^^tity is employed. Afterwards it is slowly 
decomposed, and leaves a siliceous skeleton. The glass be- 
comes opalescent, but not till after having been long heated. 

With soda it gives a white slag, which fuses to a transparent 
glass on the edges exposed to the direct action of the flame. 

With the solution of cobalt it becomes blue on the fused 
edges. 

c. Mica^ from the Pargas lime quarry, a fragment of a six- 
sided prism. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off water, without changing its 
appearance ; at a higher temperature it gives no trace of fluoric 
acid. It does not lose its smoky-brown color, even when ignited 
in the flame. It fuses readily to a milk-white glass, which can 
be obtained in the form of a bead. The unmelted portion of 
the mica preserves its perfect transparency, at the point where 
the fused portion ends. 

It is dissolved by borax quietly and without effervescence. 
The scale of mica remains quite transparent, and gradually 
diminishes in size, till it finally disappears. 

It is readily dissolved by the salt of phosphorus, leaving a 
perfectly transparent siliceous skeleton. The glass is opales- 
cent. 

With soda it swells up, becomes milk-white, and fuses into 
an opaque bead, which becomes milk-white on cooling. 
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With the solution of cobalt it becomes light blue on the fused 
edges. 

Remark, If the external characters did not show that these 
three minerals were all micas, it would hardly be inferred from 
their behavior before the blowpipe, that they all belonged to the 
same class of minerals. The fusibility of the Pargas mica 
and the infusibility of the American variety, imply a consid- 
erable difference of composition. This difference resembles 
that which distinguishes common schorl from the tourmaline 
apyre, of which two varieties the composition is quite dif- 
ferent. 

LepidoUte^ or Lithia micay from Uton. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off water, which, if the assay 
is raised to a red heat, is rendered quite acid by fluoric acid, 
and tinges Brazil-wood paper yellow ; the glass becomes 
clouded in spots from the deposition of silica. On charcoal it 
fuses very readily with intumescence into a blebby, transparent, 
colorless glass. 

It dissolves with borax readily and in large quantity into a 
transparent glass. 

With salt of phosphorus it dissolves, leaving a siliceous skel- 
eton. The bead becomes opalescent on cQoling. 

With soda it fuses readily with intumescence into a trans- 
parent and somewhat blebby glass. 

With the solution of cobalt it becomes blue on fusing. 

With boracic acid and iron it does not give a phosphuret of 
iron. With bisulphate of potash, or sulphate of ammonia and 
fluor-spar, it tinges the flame before and around the assay red, 
thus proving that it contains lithia. 

Varieties of talc. 

What I have said of mica may be applied with justice to 
talc, of which a few examples may serve as prxjof. 

a. IVansparenty green talc^ from la Vallee de Bine. 

Alone it gives off no water, neither does it lose its trans- 
parency when ignited. At a high temperature it exfoliates, 
and becomes white where the heat' is most intense, but does not 
fuse. 

Borax dissolves it readily with strong effervescence into a 
transparent glass. 

It is easily decomposed by the salt of phosphorus, with effer- 
vescence ; it gives a translucent siliceous skeleton, and an 
opalescent glass. 

With soda it intumesces, and gives a white semi-fused slag. 

With the solution of cobalt it gives a pale red color. 
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b. White^ opaque talc^ from la Vallee de Fenestrolle, behaves 
like the preceding variety, but does not effervesce so strongly 
when treated with the fluxes. 

c. Greenish^ translucent talc^ from Skyttgrufva, near Fahlun. 
Alone in the matrass it gives no trace of water ; it emits a 

little light on the edges, but remains transparent at a gentle 
heat. More strongly heated, it whitens, becomes scaly on the 
surface, and fuses on the edges to a white, blebby mass. 

It dissolves with borax, wi5i effervescence, into a transparent 
^ass, which has the characteristic color of iron, as long as it 
remains hot. A portion remains undissolved, which afterwards 
slowly dissolves, without effervescence. 

With soda it swells up and fuses into an opaque, difficultly 
liquefiable glass, which may be rendered transparent by the 
addition of a certain proportion of soda. In general a large 
proportion of this flux is required. 

Strongly heated with the solution of cobalt it acquires a 
reddish color. 

Remark. All the varieties of talc from the Fahlun mines 
behave in the same way. 

d. Black talc^ from Finbo, near Fahlun. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off a large amount of water, 
which shows, after the assay has been heated to ignition, dis- 
tinct traces of fluoric acid. By ignition it acquires a lighter 
shade of color, bordering on green, and afterwards fiises 
tolerably readily to a black glass. 

It is readily dissolved by borax, without much effervescence, 
ai^d gives a glass tinged with iron. 

It is also readily decomposed by the salt of phosphorus, and 
gives a siliceous skeleton ; the glass is tinged with iron as long 
as it* remains hotjbut becomes opalescent on cooling. 

With a certain proportion of soda it fuses to a black glass, 
which becomes less fusible, and acquires a yellowish-brown 
color, if more of the flux- be added. 

On platina foil it exhibits traces of manganese. 

Addition. Pimelite^ nickeliferous talc, from Kosemiitz. 

Alone in the matrass it blackens and gives off water, which 
smells of petroleum. The black color comes from carbon, 
which consumes in the open atmosphere ; after which the mass 
becomes greyish-green, bordering on brown. It does not fuse, 
but becomes slaggy on its thin edges, and acquires a dark grey 
color. 

With borax it dissolves with the reaction of the oxide of 
nickel, and does not give a trace of cobalt after the reduction 
of the nickel. 
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It is dissolved by the salt of phosphorus, when a small quan- 
tity of the assay is used, into a transparent glass. If more of 
the assay be added, a glass tinged with nickel is obtained, and 
an undissolved siliceous skeleton remains in the bead. 

Soda dissolves it imperfectly into a rounded, slaggy mass, 
and after washing the charcoal a large quantity of reduced 
nickel is obtained. 

Remark, Pimelite has exactly the appearance of a nickel- 
iferous talc. The property of blackening when heated in a 
closed vessel and giving oft* an empyreumatic odor, is so far 
common to minerals containing magnesia, that I have rarely 
failed to detect it, in case the magnesia formed a constituent 
part of the mineral, or was contained in it in considerable 
quantity. These circumstances require that the pimelite should 
be more carefully examined. It is not improbable that the 
oxide of nickel may have similar properties with magnesia, 
exactly as it resembles the latter in its double salts with ammo- 
nia and potash. 

« 

Chlorite^ from Fahlun. 

Alone in the matrass it gives oft* water, and, at the melting 
point of glass, fluoric acid, which tinges Brazil-wood paper 
yellow, and leaves silica upon the glass. On charcoal it fuses 
into a black bead with a dull surface. 

With borax it dissolves into a dark green glass. 

Salt of phosphorus dissolves it, leaving silica. The glass is 
strongly colored with iron. 

Soda does not dissolve it ; it does not swell up, but becomes 
rounded on the edges. On platina it exhibits no traces of man- 
ganese. 

Finite^ from St. Pardou in Auvergne, and from Greenland.* 

Alone in the matrass it gives off* a little water, but does not 
change its appearance. (Si charcoal it becomes white, and 
fuses on the edges into a white, blebby glass. On the speci- 
mens from Auvergne colored spots are seen scattered over 
the surface. The ferriferous variety sometimes melts readily 
into a black glass. 

It is very slowly dissolved by borax, even when pulverized, 
and gives a transparent glass, which is slightly tinged with iron. 

The variety from Auvergne is not visibly attacked, if the 
mineral is used in fragments ; but the bead has a tinge of iron 

* The latter specimen was obligiag:ly furnished me by M. Hafly. It is 
crystallized in six-sided prisms, and is purer and less mixed with foreign 
matters than most specimens. 

13* 
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as loDg as it remains hot. In powder, it can be decomposed 
after long blowing, and leaves a siliceous skeleton. The glass 
is opalescent on cooling. The Greenland variety is more 
easily dissolved by the salt of phosphorus, but the glasses are, 
otherwise, alike. 



Fahlunite^ 



B? 

Ca' 



• • • 






. Si* + 3^.' > Si + 6H f ^ } 8''+SA8+2Aqy 



from Eric Matts mine, at Fahlun. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off water, which has not an 
acid reaction. On charcoal it bums white, and fuses on the 
edges into a white, blebby glass. 

With borax it is dissolved, with great difficulty, into a glass 
which is somewhat colored by iron. 

Salt of phosphorus decomposes it, leaving a siliceous skel- 
eton ; the glass is opaque, and has a tinge of iron as long as it 
remains hot; but on cooling it becomes colorless and opal- 
escent. 

It is not dissolved by soda, but acquires a slaggy appearance, 
and a yellowish color. 

Weissite, ^f I Si^ + 2*ArSi^(^} ^« + 2^^ywith 

traces of soda, manganese, and tin, from Eric Matts mine, at 
Fahlun. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off water, which has at £brst an 
acid, afterwards an alkaline, reaction. Its color grows darker. 

On charcoal it becomes milk-white, and afterwards fuses on 
the edges, but cannot be entirely liquefied. After a strong 
heating in the reducing flame, the charcoal becomes coated 
with a deposit of the oxide of tin.. 

With borax it dissolves gradually, giving a transparent, 
colorless glass. 

With salt of phosphorus it is very slowly dissolved, leaving 
a siliceous skeleton. The pulverized mineral is rapidly taken 
up, and swells up into a siliceous skeleton. 

With soda it gives a white slag, which, in a strong heat, can 
be melted into a bead. On platina foil it gives no distinguish- 
able trace of manganese. 
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Grigantolite, 

Mg j /-M") \ 

Fe >Si + AiSi + H( JP [s' + SAS+Aq V 

from Tammela, Finland. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off water, which at length 
acquires an alkaline reaction. 

It fuses readily, with intumescence, into a lustrous, greenish 
slag, hut cannot be melted into a bead. 

In borax and salt of phosphorus it dissolves into a trans- 
parent glass, which is tinged with iron, but becomes colorless 
after it has cooled. The solution proceeds slowly unless the 
mineral be pulverized, when it swells into a siliceous skeleton 
with the salt of phosphorus, and dissolves completely in a larger 
quantity of the flux. The transparent glass becomes opalescent 
on cooling. 

With soda it swells into a brown slag, which can be made to 
take a globular shape with considerable difliculty. 

Mg3 ^ /jif ^ 

Praseolite, Fe^ > Si + 2 Al Si+3 H f 2?^ ^ ^+2 AS^Aq \ , 

(containing, at the same time, traces of the oxides of manga- 
nese, lead, copper, cobalt and titanium,) from Brakke, in 
Bamla parish, Norway. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off water, which has no effect 
on Brazil-wood paper. The clear-green assay becomes dirty- 
green, and partially brownish. 

In the forceps it fuses slowly, and only on the edges into a 
bluish-green glass. 

It is dissolved by borax into a transparent, greenish glass. 

In the salt of phosphorus it is less easily dissolved, and leaves 
a siliceous skeleton. In a strong reducing flame, or with the 
help of tin, the presence of titanium can be observed, though 
only faintly. 

With soda it forms a pea-green slag, bordering on yellow. 

With the solution of cobalt a greyish-blue color is obtained. 

EsmarkUe^ from the same locality. 

Mg' ] /M\ . 

Fe' >Si» + 3AlSi + 3H, ( F \8^'\-^AS'\^Aq\. 

Mn'J ^^"^ ^ 

Behaves exactly like the preceding. 
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D. Silicates of an alkali and oxide of iron. 

Neutral silicate of soda^ toith two-thirds silicate of the per^ 

oxide of iron. Semite, 3 Na Si + 2 Fe Si^ {N8^ + 2 FS^), 
from Eger in Norway. 

Alono in the matrass it gives off water, which on drying 
leaves a stain upon the glass, which disappears when heated. 
The appearance of the assay remains unchanged. On char- 
coal it fuses to a hlack bead with a vitreous lustre. 

It is readily dissolved by borax into a glass tinged with iron. 

With salt of phosphorus its behavior is the same, except that 
a siliceous skeleton remains. 

With soda on charcoal it gives a black glass, and on platina 
the usual reaction of manganese. 

Persilicate of soda and magnesia^ with one-half silicate of 
the protoxide of iron. Crocidolite^ from Orange River, Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off a small amount of water, 
having an empyreumatic odor, and becomes brown. 

A fibre of the. mineral bends upon itself in the fiame, and 
forms a brownish slaggy mass, which cannot be fused into a 
bead without considerable effort. 

The fibre is immediately taken up by borax, dissolves with 
effervescence, and colors the bead with flie oxide of iron. 

It is readily dissolved by salt of phosphorus, leaving a sili- 
ceous skeleton. On the platina wire the glass, treated in the 
oxidating fiame, is red as long as it remains hot, but it becomes 
colorless on cooling. It splits in pieces and then exhibits ame- 
thystine-red patches in the interior of the siliceous skeleton, 
which appearance cannot be produced on charcoal. 

Saltpetre does not show the presence of manganese, or tin 
that of titanium. 

With soda it gives on platina a red glass, which does not ex- 
hibit the reaction of manganese ; on charcoal it gives a grey- 
ish green glass. 
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E. Silicates of lime and magnesia^ in which the alkaline earths 
are more or less fully replaced by protoxide of iron and 
protoxide of manganese^ and the silica sometimes replaced by 
alumina. 

Neutral silicate oflirne, with two-thirds silicate of magnesia, 

Amphibole, Ca Si + Mg' SP, {CS^-^^MS^). 

VoN BoNSDOKFF has shown that all the varieties of amphi- 
bole contain fluoric acid, which is united to the lime, forming 
fluoride of calcium, and that they can be considered as thus 
composed : 1 atom of the fluoride of calcium is combined with 
an amount of the above-named combination, which contains 5 
times as much lime as the fluoride of calcium. ' It is possible 

that the correct formula is Ca F12 + 5(Ca Si-f Mg^Si^), in 
which case this mineral should be included among the halogen 
substances. The presence of the fluoric acid cannot be ascer- 
tained by the blowpipe. 

a. Non-aluminiferous dmphibole, 

a. Colorless amphibole^ from Gullsjo in Wermland, has ex- 
actly the composition represented by the •above formula. 

Alone in the matrass it does not change, and gives oflT only 
hygrometric water. In the forceps it fuses readily with intu- 
mescence into a semi-transparent glass, and the portion near- 
est the fused mineral becomes milk-white. Each time that the 
mineral is remelted it begins by swelling up, but afterwards 
liquefies. 

It is slowly dissolved by borax into a transparent, colorless 
glass. 

It is not decomposed by the salt of phosphorus ; the frag- 
ment remains in the bead rounded on the edges and quite milk- 
white in color, and if it be heated for a long time the glass 
becomes opalescent on cooling.* 

With a certain portion of soda it dissolves into a transparent 
glass, which swells up on the addition of more soda, and forms 
a white, infusible, slaggy mass. 

Witli the solution of cobalt it acquires a rose-red color on 
the fused edges. 

/?. Grammaiite^ from Fahlun. 

* This property belongs to the amphiboles in common, with few exceptions. 
There is, nowever, a method of decomposing them with salt of phosphorus, 
which oi^n succeeds, namely, by melting them with so small an amount of 
this flux that the surface only is co^red. When the assay begins to swell 
up, the phosphoric acid penetrates the mass, which intomesces, is decom- 
posed, and becomes icy in appearance. 
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Alone it undergoes no change when gently ignited. At a 
higher temperature it swells up, cracks longitudinally, and be- 
comes milk-white ; at a still higher temperature it fuses with 
effervescence into a whitish-grey, rough, opaque mass. 

With borax and salt of phosphorus it behaves like the pre- 
ceding mineral. 

With a suitable quantity of soda it fuses to a transparent 
glass ; with too much or too little the glass becomes opaque on 
cooling. 

With solution of cobalt it becomes dark red on the fused 
edges, and clear bright red around the assay. 

y. Asbestiform tremolite^ from Sheffield, Massachusetts. 

Alone it bubbles and fuses with difficulty into a vitreous 
mass, after which fine acicular crystals often shoot out. 

With borax and salt of phosphorus it behaves like the pre- 
ceding. 

With soda it is dissolved with the greatest ease into a trans- 
parent gteiss, which must be fused with a large quantity of the 
flux before it becomes opaque. 

With the solution of cobalt it reddens on the fused edges. 

M) 
3. Ashestus, from fhe Tarentaise, (C S^ + 3 f } S'). 

cj 

Alone it fuses readily into a greyish bead resembling enam- 
el, but without a vitreous surface. 

With the fluxes it behaves like ». 

e. Asbestiform actinolite^ from Taberg near Philipstad, and 
from Fahlun, has the same formula as the preceding. 

It is not particularly changed in appearance by gentle igni- 
tion. In a strong heat it becomes white, and then fuses with 
intumescence into an opaque, dark yellowish glass. 

It fuses readily with borax to a transparent glass, tinged with 
iron. 

It is very slightly acted on by the salt of phosphorus. The 
acicular crystals remain unchanged, and the glass becomes 
opalescent on cooling. 

With a small proportion of soda it gives an opaque, green- 
ish glass ; with a larger quantity it swells into an infusible slag. 

With the solution of cobalt it becomes red on the fused 
edges. 

Remark. The greener varieties of actinolite give to the glass 
a deeper color of iron, but their behavior is, otherwise, the 
same. 

C- Byssolite^ from Bourg de POisons, has the same formula 
as }. 
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Alone it fuses into a black, brilliant bead. 

It is readily dissolved by borax into a glass colored with iron. 

Salt of phosphorus dissolves it slowly ; the acicular crystals 
which are first added to the flux dissolve entirely, the others 
remain undissolved. 

With soda it gives a black glass ; with a larger quantity, a 
black slag. On platina foil it exhibits the reaction of manga- 
nese. 

b. Aluminiferous amphibole. 

t}. Grammatite^ from Akers lime quarry. The empiric 
formula for this and the following varieties is, rejecting the 

• ••• Me' ) f S? 
fluoric acid, Ca Si + . ° > < — an^^i ^ general, to 5 atoms 

^ Fe' j ( Al' 

of this combination, 1 atom of fluoride of calcium. Other va- 
rieties contain also protoxide of manganese. 

Strongly ignited it becomes white without splitting, and fuses 
considerlibly easier than the grammatite from Fahlun, and 
much like that from GuUsjo, and gives an almost transparent 
glass. 

It dissolves readily with borax to a transparent glass. 

With the salt of phosphorus it swells up, is not entirely de- 
composed, but is converted into a translucent, light colored 
mass, which, however, remains hard internally. 

With soda it fuses to an opaque, scarcely liquefiable mass. 
With more soda it first swells up, but can afterwards, in a strong 
heat, be fused to a bead. 

With the solution of cobalt it becomes more infusible, but 
gives on the fused edges a fine dark blue glass. 

5. Black 'primitive hornblende^ from Slattmyra. 

Aldne it swells up very little, and fuses to a black, brilliant 
bead. 

It dissolves with borax into a glass tinged with iron. 

It is not decomposed by the salt of phosphorus. The frag- 
ment remains unchanged, and retains its color, becomes after- 
wards rounded on the edges, and acquires a tinge of iron. In 
this respect it resembles the non-aluminiferous amphibole. 

With soda it fuses to a black, brilliant glass, which is rendered 
more fusible by a farther addition of the flux, but it then ac- 
quires a dull, crystalline surface, and a dark brown color. 

t. Black hornblende^ in broad laminse, from Taberg, in the 
district of Norberg, behaves like the preceding variety. 

K. Dark green^ foliated hornblende^ from Annaberg, in 
Saxony. 
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Alone it fuses with mtumescence mf& .n black, lustrous 

It is readily dissolved by borax to a slightly colored glass. 

It is decomposed by salt of phosphorus, afler being heated 
for some time, and gives a siliceous skeleton. The bead is 
colorless, and becomes opalescent on cooling. 

With soda it behaves like t,. 

>,. Blade, cryattdlixed homhlende., from Pargas, fuses widi 
strong intumescence and readily into a greyish-brown, opaque 
glass. 

Borax dissolves It readily to a transparent, greenish glass. 

With the salt of phosphorus it is decomposed into a glass 
which resembles ice in appearance, and is colored by iron as 
long as it remains hot, but it becomes opalescent on cooling. 

It fuses with difficulty with soda into a greyish-brown glass, 
which is not easily fused to a bead. 

ft. Fargasite, or traiaparent, light green, crystallized horn- 
blende, from Pargas. 

It behaves exactly like the preceding, except that the glass 
is less strongly colored with iron. It differs from the last vari- 
ety only in containing a less amount of iron. 

Two-thirds silicate of lime, vnlh tao-thirds silicate of mag- 
nf^a. Pyroxene, Ca' Si* + Mg' Si% (CS^->rM S"). 

a. White or colorless, translucent pyroxene. 

JJiojiside or AlaHte, from Piedmont. 

Whiie malacoHle, from the Tammare time quarry in Finland. 

White malacolite, from Tjoiten, in Norway. 

Salile, light green variety from Sala; all these have the 

mposition represented by the above formula. 

Alon&, they fuse with alight effervescence, to a colorless, 
semi-tmnspareni glass. ' 

Thej readily dissolve with borax to a transparent glass. 

They are slowly decomposed by salt of phosphorus, and 
leave Q siliceous skeleton. The transparent ^ass becomes 
opalescent on cooling. Diopside remains for a long time trans- 
parent and unchanged, but finally swells up, and is converted 
into a siliceous skeleton. 

With a small proportion of soda they swell up and dissolve 
jnto a liquid, transparent glass, which becomes opaque and leaa 
fiisible on the addition of more soda. As each new portion of 
I* ^a is added, they swell up anew before fusing. 

The oialacolite from Finland becomes red on the fused edges 
^yhen heated with the solution of cobalt; diopside also acquires 
^^ led color on its thin fused edges, or, If fused to a bead, it 
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becomes violet ; ilntdacoHte from Tjotten becomes blue,* bor- 
dering on red. 

Remark. Among the specimens of the so-called Salite from 
Sala, there occurs a malftcolite, which cannot be distinguished 
from common Salite except by a lower degree of lustre and 
hardness, as it exactly resembles it in form and color. This 
variety contains 5 per cent, of lime, and is, according to Rose's 
analysis, principally a silicate of magnesia ; its behavior is as 
follows : 

Alone in the matrass it gives off water ; on charcoal it buma 
greyish- while, but does not fuse, either in fragments or when 
pulverized, but only sinters and becomes dark and gla^y on 
the edges. 

With borarand soda it behaves like the preceding. 

It is dissolved by salt of phosphorus, with about the same 
degree of difficulty as the preceding varieties, but the fragment 
does not retmn its translucency and color, as the others do, 
but becomes enamel-while, and then be^ns to swell up slowly, 
and is converted into a siliceous skeleton. 

With the solution of cobalt it gives a dirty red color, both 
(HI the fused edges, as well as through the whole mass, and the 
oxide of cobalt renders it more fusible. The contrary is the 
case with the malacolites containing lime. 

b. Pyroxene, which contains a larger number of atoms of 
Ume than of magnesia. 

Malaeolite, from Bjormyreaweden, 

iiises readily to a dark glass. 

With borax, salt of phcnphorus and soda, it behaves like the 
preceding, except that it gives a glass colored with iron. 

c. Pyroxene, containing silicate of the protoxide of iron 
as a constant ingredient. 

a. Hedenhergite, from Mormorsgrufva, near Tunaberg, 
Ca3 s"La_^Fe3SiS (C5P +/«'«). 

Alone it gives off no water, or only hygroscopic moisture, J 
which when the assay is heated to the melting-point at^faeai 
has a slightly acid reaction. In the forceps it fuses, t^teeboj^^ 
iiig a very little, into a black, brilliant glass. ^ 

Borax dissolves it into a glass tinged with Iron. ^ 

Salt of phosphorus decomposes it slowly to a sillcqQus sttfl 

laoDe hilf peicent.of ■Ihhudb wbdefcuCDDlV 
14 



til- 
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ton, in which the undecomposed substance appeftra with a bril- 
Oant, black lustre. The color of iron disappeais as the bead 
cools. 

Soda dissolves it with difficulty to a. black glass, which be- 
comes dull upon the surface with the addition of more soda, 
' and it requires a for larger quantity of that flux than either of 
the preceding varieties, before it becomes slaggy, 

p. Greenuh-hlack pyroxene, from Tabei^ near Philipstad, 
and from Arendal, and Dark red ma/acolile from Dagerii in 
Finland, behave like the preceding. 

d. Pyroxene, conlaimng alvmina and generally Uack. 

a. Pyroxene, from Pargas, and 

I*. Pyroxene from Auvei^e, Ca^ Si* + ^ 

I CiS'+ /■ I J ^' )' *" '*^*' behave like pyroxene ii 
eral, but are far more difiicuJlIy, or not at all, dissolved by 
salt of phosphorus ; the fragment becomes translucent and less 
deeply colored ; with soda they give a less fusible glass, so 
' that tliey become infusible with a quantity of soda, with which 
the dark-ereen varieties, containing iron as a constant ingredi- 
ent, would form a glass. 

Deo-thirds silicate oftdumina and the protoxide of iron. 

a. IHa/Zfl^e • Fe3 si" + 3 Mg3 SK (/S^ + S 3f <S=). 
Alone in the morass it gives ofl* water, which is not acid, 

cracks, and acquires a lighter color. On charcoal it fuses with 
difficulty on ttie edges to a greyish slag. 

It dissolves \vith difficult with borax to a transparent glan, 
colored by iron, 

It is decomposed \^ the salt of phosphorus, and leaves a si- 
hceous skeleton. 

With a certain portion of soda, it fuses to an opaque, greyish- 
green bead ; with a larger quantity, it swells up and becomes 
infusible. On platina foil it gives traces of manganese. 

b, Hyperstkeae, Fe' Si'-f Mg3Si3(/Sa + JtfS*). 

j^one in the matrass it raacks a little and gives ofi" water, 
his not acid, hut it does not change its appearance partioa- 
On charcod, it fuses -with diffiouhy to a greyKh-green 



1 know the locality of ihe bypenthene snil diallase nsed ia these 
'* ' 'It as'faoili epeeimenB were pnwuted 'me by B. Hafly, I cas 
nttherararigtitly named. 
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With borax, it flisea readily to a greenish glass. 

Salt of phosphorus does not appear to attack it, but it be- 
comes rounded on the edges, and is dissolved with the greatest 
difficulty. 

It behaves with soda like the preceding. 

One-third silicate of lime and the protoxide of iron^ with 
one-third silicate of the peroxide of iron^ 

Ca3 
Fe3 



VSi + 3FeSi ( ^ I S+SFS) 



Jenite^ Lievrite^ from Elba. 

Alone in the matrass, it gives off water, which has not an 
acid reaction, and which seems to be only mechanically enclos- 
ed in the mineral, since its appearance undergoes no change. 
On -charcoal it fuses readily to a black bead, which« becomes 
vitreous in the exterior flame ; in the interior flame it acquires 
a dull surface, and becomes attractable by the magnet, which 
i9 not the case with the mineral when it is simply ignited. 

It dissolves readily with borax to a dark, almost opaque glass, 
which is colored wifli iron. 

Salt of phosphorus decomposes it, leaving a siliceous skele- 
ton ; the glass is strongly colored by iron. 

With soda it fuses to a black glass. On platina it exhibits 
traces of manmnese. 

Addition, Cronstedtite^ from Przibram in Bohemia.t 

Alone in the matrass it gives off water, which, when driven 
off by ignition in the open tube, exhibits traces of fluoric acid. 

Alone on charcoal or in the forceps it fuses slowly on the 
edges into a black glass, which b dull on the surface. 

* Tke forouila does ^ot agree exactly with the results of the analysis, but ia 
the most probable which can be ffiven. 

t If Steinmann's analysis of this mineral be calculated, (Nenes Journal fur 
Chemie u. Physik, von Schweigver und Meineke III. p 269,^ it would appear 
to coDsist of one-third silicate of magnesia, combined with silicates of the pro- 
toxides of iron and manganese, in which the bases contain I 1-2 times as much 
oxygen as the siliea, and water of crystallization. The resulting formula is : 

Mn* SP + 3 Fe' S> + 26 H 
9 (Mg^ Si + 2 Fe' S> + 12 H) or 

(mn' S» + 9 JIfS + 21 /^ 5* -j- 45 Aq) ; however, this formaU 
ought not to be adopted without renewed investigation. According to Voa 
KobeU its composition is, 

f) 

mn}S-\- FAq. 
M) 
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It is readily dissolved by borax and salt of phosphorus, giving 
the reaction of the protoxides of iron and manganese. 

With soda on charcoal it gives readily a black glass, which 
becomes infusible with the addition of more soda, and with a 
still larger quantity it is absorbed by the charcoal. On platina 
foil it gives distinct traces of manganese. 

F. Silicates of lime and magnesia^ toith alumina^ in which the 
alkaline earths are often replaced by the protoxides of iron 
and manganese^ and the alumina by the peroxide of iron. 

One-third silicate of lime and alumina. 

«. Epidote, Ca' Si + 2 Al Si, ( C S + il S). 

a. Zoisite^ from Baireuth and Carinthia. 

Alone it swells up and thickens at right angles to the lami- 
nse ; whed first heated, it emits a number of small bubbles, 
which disappear at a higher temperature. On the extreme 
edges it fuses to a transparent, yellowish glass, but the swollen 
mass is afterwards very difficulty fusible, and forms a vitreous 
slag. 

With borax it swells up and dissolves to a transparent glass. 

With salt of phosphorus, it intumesces and dissolves readily 
with effervescence, leaving a siliceous skeleton. 

A very small quantity of soda dissolves it to a slightly green- 
ish glass, but with the usual quantity it swells up into a white 
infusible slag. On platina it exhibits traces of manganese. 

With the solution of cobalt it gives a blue glass. 

Turner obtained in many varieties of Zoisite the reaction of 
boracic acid, by the aid of bisulphate of potash and fluor spar. 

b. Pistacite^ from Bourg d'Oisan, Hellestad, Arendal, Ta- 

berg and Ormrfwi, 9*' ?.! + ^ ^! ^? (CS+f8+4: A S)* 
^ ^ Fe'Si + 2AlSi^ -^ ' 

Alone, it fuses first on the extreme edges, swells up into a 
dark brown, cauliflower-like mass, which, at a higher tempera- 
ture, becomes black and rounded, but does not really liquefy. 
The variety from Arendal, which, according to analysis, con- 
tains the largest amount of iron, is considerably more fusible 
than the others. 

With borax it first swells up, and then dissolves to a glass, 
colored by iron. 

Salt ojf phosphorus decomposes it, with intumescence, and 
leaves a siliceous skeleton. 

* This fonnula is, perhaps, only applicable to the variety which is found at 
Bourg d'Oisan, in France. 
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With a certain proportion of soda, it fuses difficultly to a dark 
glass, which, with more soda, is converted into a slag. 

Ca^Si + 2AlSi 
c. Manganesian epidote^ Pe^ Si + 2 Mn Si 

Mn Si + 2MnSi 
(/[s + 2j^^|^\ from St. Marcet, in Piedmont. 

Alone k fuses readily, with intumescence, into a black glass. 

With borax it dissolves, with effervescence, into a transparent 
glass, which acquires an amethystine tinge in the exterior flame, 
but in the interior flame it exhibits the color of iron while hot, 
and becomes colorless on cooling. 

In the salt of phosphorus, it swells up and dissolves, leaving 
a siliceous skeleton ; the glass exhibits the color of iron, and 
not of manganese, as long as it remains hot. 

With soda, it behaves like the preceding varieties, but with 
a large amount of soda on platina foil a dark green mass is 
obtained, which flows away from the assay. 

All varieties of epidote give globules of tin, when reduced 
and washed from the charcoal. 

2%irft«€, from Tellemarken, Norway, / > S-f 2ul& 

mn) 
Behaves like the preceding. 

p. Jdocrase. Its formula is not known with certainty, but it 
is, in all probability, the same as that of garnet, with the same 
substitutions of its elements. 

a. Common idocrase or Vesuvian^ from Vesuvius, Eger and 
Fassa, fuses very readily, with intumescence, to a dark glass, 
which, when treated in the external flame, can be rendered 
yellow and translucent. 

It is readily dissolved by borax to a transparent glass, colored 
by iron. 

With soda it gives a glass, but less readily than garnet ; with 
8, larger portion of the flux, it is converted into a slag. 

Remark. Idocrase dissolves more readily in borax and salt of 
phosphorus, because it has the property of intumescing at a 
certain temperature. Since this intumescence takes place with- 
in &e flux, it gives it cm opportunity of penetrating into the 
assay and acting in many points at once. It fuses, on the 
other hsgid, less readily with soda, because it contains less iron. 
TiTRNEB states that he obtained traces of boracic acid in several 

14 • 
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varieties of idocrase, by. means of bisulphate of potash and fluor 
spar. 

b. Magnesian idocrase or Lohoite^ from the lime quarries of 
Gokum and Frugard. 

Heated alone, it becomes opaque, splits, and then fuses rea- 
dily, with intumescence, to a green or yellowish bead, which 
seems to contain heterogeneous particles. 

It dissolves instantly, with intumescence, with boiax. 

With salt of phosphorus and soda it behaves like the pre- 
ceding. 

c. Cyprine^ idocrase containing copper, from Tellemaiken, 
in Norway. 

Gently heated its fine blue color remains unchanged. It 
appears black as long as it remains hot, but the blue color re- 
turns as soon as it becomes cold. It fuses readily, with strong 
intumescence, to a blcbby bead, which is black in the oxidating 
flame, but red from the protoxide of copper in the reducing 
flame. 

It is readily dissolved by borax ; the glass is transparent and 
becomes green in the oxidating flame. In the reducing flame 
it is colorless, and, unless the glass is fully saturated, the reac- 
tion of copper cannot be obtained without the aid of tin. 

It is quickly decomposed by salt of phosphorus ; it swells up 
into a mass resembling ice, which is green on cooling, and 
when treated in the interior flame it becomes red on the surface. 
If too much of the salt of phosphorus be employed, the green 
color can be obtained, but not the red, without the aid of tin. 

With soda it gives a black glass, and bears more of this flux 
than the preceding. A large quantity of copper is obtained by 
reduction. 

y. Essonite ; the formula is not known with certainty, but 
is probably the same as that of garnet. 

a. Essonite^ from Ceylon, Cinnamon stone. 

Alone it does not become darker when heated ; it fuses 
readily ; at first the glass has the same color as the mineral, 
but it afterwards becomes green ; in both cases it remains 
transparent. 

With borax it dissolves readily to a transparent glass, which 
is colored with iron. 

With the salt of phosphorus it behaves like common idocrase. 

With soda it fuses to a green glass, which becomes a grey, 
difficultly fusible slag, on the addition of more soda. 

b. Essonite^ from Brazil. 

Its dark red color does not become more intense when heat- 
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ed ; it fuses readily to a black bead, which appears metallic on 
the surface, but does not act strongly on the magnet. 

With borax it is dissolved with great facility to a glass colored 
with iron. 

Salt of phosphops dissolves it, as it does the preceding. 

It is decomposed by soda ; with a small quantity it gives a 
black glass, with more, an infusible slag. 

d. Garnet 

Although the composition of the two preceding varieties 
agrees so nearly with that of the garnet that they may be con- 
sidered identical, there is a marked difference between them 
both in their crystalline form and in their behavior before the 
blowpipe, as well as in slight peculiarities of composition, so 
that we may conclude that some important ingredient is con- 
tained in the latter mineral, which has thus far escaped notice. 

The formula of the garnet is R^ Si -f- R Si. R in the first 

member of the formula denotes often a mixture of Ca, Mg, 

Fe, Mn, and R in the last term generally a mixture of Al and 

.» « 

Fe. The varieties of garnet can therefore be divided into, 

1st, those which contain Ca in the first term of the formula, 

2d, those which contain chiefly Fe or Mn in the first term, and 
3d, those which contain chrome, which according to Trolle- 
Wachtmeister's researches exists in the state of brown oxide, 
and not as an acid, in this mineral.* 

1. lAme garnet^ Aphme, 

a. Black garnet^ from Frascati, Melanite, 

Alone it fuses to a black brilliant globule, without efler- 
vescence. 

It is slowly and difficultly dissolved by borax, and gives a 
glass colored by iron. 

Salt of phosphorus dissolves it slowly, leaving a siliceous 
skeleton. The color of iron disappears on cooling. 

Soda forms with it a black bead, which becomes less fusible 
on the addition of more soda, but which can, however, be fused 
after the excess of the flux is absorbed by the charcoal. On 
platina foil it gives traces of manganese. 

/^. Green garnet., from Scda, fuses with strong intumescence 
to a black, brilliant glass. 

* A. Mau8 endeavored to show (in Pogeendorff's Annals, Yol. IX. p. 127,) 
that this oxide is not an exact atomic combination ; his researches only prove 
that it contains chromic acid as it is generally obtained, and that it can be so 
decomposed by reagents that chromic acid andprotoxide of chrome are formed 
Can it be supposed that there is not such a combination as Cr Hh 2 O ? 
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With borax and salt of phosphorus it befaayes like the pie- 
ceding. 

It is decomposed by soda and swells up, but afterwards ftises 
to a black, brilliant bead. On platina foil it exhibits a trace of 
manganese. 

r. Light brown garnet^ from Danemora, fuses, without intu- 
mescence, to a black, brilliant bead. 

It is dissolved by borax to a transparent glass, which acquires 
a dirty amethystine color in the oxidating flame, but in the re- 
ducing flame it is tinged with the characteristic color of iron. 

With salt of phosphorus it behaves like the preceding. 

With soda it becomes green at first, then intumesces and 
fuses to a black bead with a metallic lustre. 

fi. Dark brown or black garnet^ from Iiangbanshyttan, Roth" 
ojite. 

Alone it fuses with difficulty to a black, dull or semi-vitreous 
globule. 

It is slowly dissolved by borax to a dark green glass. 

With the salt of phosphorus it behaves like the preceding. 

With soda it swells up into a black glass ; on platina foil it 
gives traces of manganese. 

•. Red garnet^ from the lime quarry at Kulla in Finland, 
Romanzotdte. 

Heated alone it becomes darker, but not opaque. It fuses 
with considerable intumescence to a blebby bead. 

It is dissolved by borax with the greatest difficulty. By long- 
continued heating it becomes green, first on the edges and then 
in' the centre, and gives out a greener light than the glass which 
surrounds it. At length it is entirely dissolved. 

It behaves like the preceding variety with the salt of phos- 
phorus. 

With soda it intumesces, and then fuses to a green glass, 
which liquefies less readily on the addition of more soda. On 
platina foil it exhibits traces of manganese. 
. Remark, It resembles the cinnamon-stone of Ceylon both 
in composition and in its external characters. Nobdenskjold's 
formula is FS-|-3 C5+5 AS^ while Klaphoth's analysis 
of cinnamon-stone gives FS -j- 4 CS -f- 5 AS. BoA occur 
in lime. 

t. AUockroite^ from Berggieshubel, in S€«ony. 

Alone it fuses readily without intumescence to a blads:, bril- 
liant glass. 

With borax it dissolves readily into a glass colored 1^ iron. 

With the salt of phosphorus and soda it behaves like the pre- 
ceding. On platma foU it exhibits fieunt traces of manganese. 
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2. Garnet containing the protoxides of iron and manganese^ 

Almandine. 

» ••• •••••• 

», Fahlun garnet^ Fe' Si 4- Al Si. 

Alone it grows darker when heated, but acquires its original 
color on cooling. It fuses, without the least intumescence, to 
a black bead, which is dull and metallic on the surface as if 
covered with a crust of reduced iron. The bead shrinks 
together on cooling so as to form a cavity on one side of the 
mass. It has a vitreous fracture. 

It is dissolved with great difficulty by borax into a dark glass 
colored by iron. The undissolved portion looks quite dark in 
the glass. 

It is decomposed by salt of phosphorus and intumesces. 
The skeleton is white, spotted with black, but becomes colorless 
if the heat is continued. As long as the bead holds together 
the glass is transparent on cooling, but if the blast be continued 
so long that it crumbles in pieces, the bead becomes opalescent 
on cooling. 

It is dissolved by soda, first intumescing, and then dissolving 
to a black bead having a metallic lustre ; a larger quantity of 
soda does not afiect its fusibility. On platina foil it exhibits 
traces of manganese. 



I.. ..• 



Fe' Si + Fe Si 
/J. Finho garnet, ^ /jfj^^ si + Al Si) (/'S^+-^'S: + 4mnS 

+ 4 AS). 

Alone on charcoal it behaves like the preceding, with this 
difference, that the fused bead has a metallic lustre only on por- 
tions of its surface. 

It is dissolved by borax like almandine, but the saturated 
glass acquires an amethystine tinge in the oxidating flame. 

With salt of phosphorus, it behaves like the preceding. 

It is decomposed by soda, and with a small proportion of the 
flux it fuses readily to a black bead. More soda lessens its 
fusibility, till it no longer liquefies. On platina foil it gives 
decided evidence of the presence of manganese. 



••• • • • 



Fe' Si*2 4- Al Si 
y. Broddbo garnet, . g •••. , ... .... {fS^ -{- mn 5+ 2 -4 S). 

Mn oi -|- Al Si 

Alone it fuses and boils, giving a black bead with a highly 
vitreous surface. 

With borax and soda it behaves like the preceding. 

With sfidt of phosphorus the same is true, except that the 
bead is less opalescent on cooling. 
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3. Chrome garnet^ Fyrape. Aooording to Yon Kobsll, the 

formula of the pyrope is, / r "^ + Cr I '^ 

a, Pyrope^ from Ceylon, becomes, when heated, darker col- 
ored, and finally, black and opaque ; seen by transmitted light 
when cooling, it becomes dark green, then chrome-green, then 
colorless, and finally returns again to its original fiery red. It 
fuses with difficulty, without intumescence, to a black, brilliant 
glass. 

With borax it dissolves, and gives a glass which has a more 
or less beautiful chrome-green color, in proportion to the quan- 
tity of the flux. 

It is very slowly dissolved by the salt of phosphorus, leaving 
a siliceous skeleton. The glass acquires a green color before 
the assay is decomposed. The fragment remains for a long 
time undissolved, retaining its red color, but at length gradually 
becomes converted into a siliceous skeleton. The bead is opa- 
lescent on cooling, and becomes chrome-green. 

It is decomposed by soda, but hardly dissolved ; it forms a 
reddish-brown, slaggy bead. 

j9. Pyrope^ from Bohemia, becomes black and opaque when 
heated ; seen by transmitted light as it cools, it changes from a 
dirty yellow to red, and when entirely cold, it recovers its 
original color. 

With borax it dissolves to a glass strongly colored by iron, 
without a distinct tinge of chrome-green. 

With salt of phosphorus it behaves like the preceding, except 
that the glass is not so strongly tinged with green. 

With soda it behaves like the preceding. 



Ca^ ) ... Al ) .•• 

Uicaromte^ .3 / Si + -• > Si, from Bisersk, Siberia. 



Alone in the matrass, it gives off water, and acquires a dingy, 
opaque, yellowish color as long as it remains hot, but on cool- 
ing it becomes green again. 

In the forceps it is infusible ; on the edge, where the heat was 
greatest, it becomes darker colored and brownish. 

It is taken up by borax with exceeding slowness. The glass 
Is chrome-green. 

It is also very slowly dissolved by salt of phosphorus. The 
glass exhibits the usual play of colors x>f the oxide of chrome ; 
while hot it is transparent, and has a purple tinge ; afterwards 
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k becomes opaqae, but when entirely cold^ it has a fine, clear, 
emerald-green color. 

With soda on charcoal it forms a greenish-yellow slag. On 
platina the melted soda around the assay is tinged with the 
characteristic yellow of chromic acid. 

One-third silicate of limey with one-sixth silicate of alumina. 



••• \ 



2 Ca' Si -{- ... > Si, Gehlenite^ from Monzoni, m the Fassa 



valley. 

Alone it does not fuse or undergo any change. 

With borax it dissolves with great difficulty to a glass which 
is faintly colored by iron. 

With the salt of phosphorus it gradually becomes trans- 
lucent on the edges, without intumescing, and afterwards dis- 
solves entirely. 

With soda it intumesces, but does not fuse. 

With the solution of cobalt it gives a dark dingy blue. 

Addition, Anthophyllite^ from Greenland. 

Alone, either in fragments or pulverized, it remains unal- 
tered and infusible. 

With borax it dissolves with difficulty ; the glass is colored 
by iron. 

With salt of phosphorus i( dissolves slowly, leaving a silice- 
ous skeleton. 

With -soda it fuses slowly to a slaggy mass. It does not 
exhibit traces of manganese. 

Two-thirds silicate of alumina and magnesia^ (3 Mg' Si -(- 

2 AlSi + 3H) + 4 (Mg3Si« + 3H), (3 MS + 2AS+ Aq) 
4" 4 {MS^ -+■ ^^)i SoapstonCj from •Cornwall. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off water and blackens. On 
charcoal it bums white again, and then fuses to a colorless, 
l)lebby glass. 

It is slowly but perfectly dissolved by borax to a transparent 
^lass. 

With salt of phosphorus it behaves like the preceding. 

With soda an imperfectly fused, semi-transparent glass can 
•be obtained at a high temperature ; it does not become more 
fusible on the addition of more soda. 

With the solution of cobalt it acquires a dirty dark idolot 
color, but is blue on the fused edges. 



Sapohite, 2 Mg" Si' -f- AlSi + 6 H {2MS''^AS+^2Ai^lr^ 
from the mine of Brukswed-Swartwick, Dalecaiiia. 



Af^Ti 
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Alone in the matrass it gives off water, which smells burnt, 
and blackens. 

In thin splinters it fuses to a blebby enamel, which cannot be 
melted to a bead. 

With borax and salt of phosphorus it behaves like the pre- 
ceding. 

It fuses with soda to a clouded glass. 

Two-thirds silicate of magnesia^ vnth one-third silicate, of 
alumina^ Dichroite. 

a. Blue dichroite^ 



2^^ 
Fe3 



* J I Si8 + 5 Al Si, (25} «« + 6 .1 « Y* 



r^ 



lolitCy Steinheilite^ Cordierite^ Saphir d*eau^ from OrrjerfVi 
and from Sala. 

Alone it remains unchanged at a moderate heat ; at a higher 
temperature it fuses with difficulty on the edges to a glass, 
which has the same color and degree of transparency as the 
mineral itself. 

With borax and salt of phosphorus it behaves like the pre- 
ceding. 

Soda does not dissolve it ; with a small proportion of the 
flux it gives a dark-grey, vitreous slag ; with more it swells up 
and becomes infusible. 

With the solution of cobalt it becomes black, but on the 
fused edges, greyish-blue. 

b. Red dichroite^ 
2 Mg3S?+3^Msi, /^2JtfS« + 3-^} s\ 

Hard Fahlunite^ from Fahlun. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off water, loses its color, be- 
comes white and semi-transparent. On charcoal it fuses to a 
colorless, semi-transparent glass. 

Borax dissolves it slowly, but in large quantity, to a transpa- 
rent glass, which cannot be rendered opaque by flaming. 

It is dissolved by the salt of phosphorus like the preceding. 

With a certain proportion of soda it dissolves to a very diffi- 
cultly fusible, colorless, semi-transparent glass. With more 
soda it swells up and becomes infusible. 



^nQR' * This formula is calculated from an analysis of the dichroite, from Orrjerf- 
M| famished to me privately by BonsdorC 
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With the solution of cobalt it does not give a decided color 
till after it is fused, when it forms a blue glass. 

TiffO'thirds silicate of magnesia^ with two-thirds silicate of 
ojumina. Pyrophyllite^ from Blagodadskoi. 

Mgs'si^ + 9 ArS>+9 H(MS« + 9^S«4.3 Aq), 

In the matrass it gives off a very little water, and acquires 
the same silvery lustre which some kinds of mica do. Thick 
fragments sometimes split and decrepitate. 

& the forceps it splits longitudinally and exfoliates, after- 
wards at a higher temperature it swells up in all directions, with 
a vermicular movement, into various distorted, snow-white 
forms, which are infusible, and seem to consist of small scales. 
It has a greasy feel, with hard points interspersed in the mass. 

It is readily dissolved by borax and in large quantity to a 
transparent, colorless glass. 

With the salt of phosphorus it gives a very much swollen 
siliceous skeleton, which gradually dissolves, and the glass be- 
comes opalescent. 

With soda it gives a transparent, colorless glass. 

With the solution of cobalt a fine blue color is obtained. 

One-third silicate of the protoxides of iron and manganese^ 
with one-third silicate of alumina. 

Carpholite^ from Schlackenwald, in Bohemia. It also contains 
0.0147 per cent, of fluoric acid, which is not included in the 
formula. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off water, which, after the 
assay has been ignited, is acid, attacks the glass and colors 
Brazil-wood paper yellow. The glass is spotted with silica de- 
posited by the fluoric acid. On charcoal it first swells up and 
becomes whiter, and then fuses to an opaque, brownish glass, 
which acquires a considerably darker shade of color in the 
exterior, than in the interior flame. 

It is readily dissolved by borax to a transparent glass, which 
is colored with manganese in the exterior flame, but acquires a 
faint greenish tinge in the interior flame. 

With salt of phosphorus it swells up and gives a siliceous 
skeleton resembling ice, but thi? skeleton fuses very readily and 
gives a transparent glass, which becomes strongly opalescent 
on cooling. In the oxidating flame it acquires a distinct ame- 
thystine color. 

15 
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Treated with soda on charcoal it does not dissolve ; the frag- 
ment swells up and acquires a fine green color. . On platina 
foil, on the contrary, if a sufficient quantity of soda is added, 
it dissolves and forms a fusible, dark green mass. 
. With the solution of cobalt it acquires a dark, and some- 
what dirty, blue color. 



G. Silicates of alumina and metallic oxides, 

Basic silicate of alumina and peroxide of iron. Staurotidej 
from St. Gothard. 

Alone in fragments it undergoes no change, and does not 
fuse, but acquires a darker color, inclining to black. If finely 
pulverized, it can be fused on the edges to a black slag. 

It is slowly dissolved by borax into a clear, dark green glass, 
which is colored by the protoxide of iron. 

It is very slowly dissolved by the salt of phosphorus, unless 
pulverized. In that case it leaves very little or no silica undis- 
solved ; the bead, while hot, is greenish-yellow and transpa- 
rent, but loses its color and becomes opalescent on cooling. 

It is not dissolved by soda, but combines with it with efier- 
vescence, and gives a yellowish slag. 

With the solution of cobalt it does not become blue, but ac- 
quires in the fused portion a dark color, which inclines to a 
dirty blue. 

Basic silicate of alumina and protoxide of iron. Chlorite 
spar or CMoritoid^ from Kassoibrod, necur Catherinenburg. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off a small quantity of water,- 
atid becomes brown. 

in the forceps it exfoliates, and acquires a slaggy af^pear- 
uice on its extremie edges, but even if pulverized it does not 
show the least signs of fusion. 

In the reducing flame it becomes blacki^»brown, and splits. 

It is very slowly taken up by borax, and the glass is colored 
green by iron. The undissolved portion, as long as any re- 
mains, is bladk. 

Its behavior with salt of phosphone is the same, except that 
the color of the glass is fiit paler. When pulverized it dis- 
solves, leaving a siliceous skeleton, which remains partially 
undissolved, and gives the bead an opalescent appearance. 
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Soda does not attack it at all, either on charcoal or platina ; 
it does not exhibit traces of manganese. 

Basic silicate of alumina and oxide of copper* AllophanCy 
from Saxony. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off water, and becomes black 
in spots. It becomes evident that the mass is a heterogeneous 
mixture, and that it is traversed by white layers which do not 
become colored. The water has a slightly acid reaction on 
litmus-paper. 

On charcoal or in the forceps it does not fuse, but swells up, 
crumbles, and Unges the flame with the characteristic green 
color of copper. 

It is dissolved by borax with the greatest difficulty to a color- 
less glass, which is slightly reddish in the interior flame, and, 
with the addition of tin, opaque and colored red by the prot- 
oxide of copper. 

It is readily decomposed by the salt of phosphorus, and 
leaves a siliceous skeleton, showing indistinctly the characteris- 
tic color of copper. With the addition of tin, the glass is red. 
It is not dissolved by soda ; the mass is green in the oxidat- 
ing flame, and red in the reducing flame ; with the addition of 
borax, a button of metallic copper can be obtained. 



H. Silicates containing ghicina and alumina. 

Silicate of alumina and gludna. 

a. Emerald, Beryl, O si«+2ArS>, {GS^ + 2AS''). 

Alone at a moderate temperature it remains unchanged. In 
thin splinters, if strongly heated for a long time, it becomes 
rounded on the edges, and forms a colorless, blebby slag. The 
transparent portion becomes milk-white when exposed to the 
action of the strongest possible flame. 

With borax it dissolves to a transparent, colorless glass. 
The variety colored by chrome gives a glass, which acquires 
on cooling a faint, but beautiful tint of green. 

It is slowly dissolved by salt of phosphorus, without leaving 
a siliceous skeleton ; the fragment remains unchanged in ap- 
pearance, but gradually diminishes in size, and gives a bead, 
which becomes opalescent on cooling. The glass is colored 
green by the variety which contains chrome. 

Soda dissolves it to a transparent, colorless glass. The yel- 
lowish variety with a granular fracture, from Broddbo and Fin- 
bo, gives, by the process of reduction, distinct traces of tin. 
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With the solutioii of cobalt it gives a dingy color, which can 
hardly be called blue. 

b. Enclose, O Al + 3 (O Si + AlSi), {GA + SGS+S 
AS). 

Moderately heated alone it remains unaltered. At a higher 
temperature it swells up, becomes white, throws out cauliflower- 
like ramifications, and fuses in a strong heat on its thin edges 
to a white enamel. 

In borax it swells up with effervescence, and becomes white. 
Afterwards it gradually dissolves to a transparent, colorless 
glass. It is very diflicult to dissolve perfectly the last portions. 
The glass cannot be rendered opaque by flaming. 

It is dissolved by salt of phosphorus with slight eflervescence, 
which very soon ceases. It gives a siliceous skeleton, whiter 
than usual, which does not become more minutely divided. 
The glass is, otherwise, transparent and colorless, but becomes 
opalescent on cooling. 

With a certain proportion of soda it fuses to an opaque 
bead ; with more soda it gives a transparent glass, which be- 
comes cloudy on cooling ; a still larger portion of soda sinks 
into the charcoal, and the residuum fuses as before. By re- 
duction a trace of tin is obtained. 

... ... 

Basic silicate of alumina with aluminate of glucina, €r AP, 

(G A^)^ Cymophane, Chrysoberyl, from Ceylon and Connecti- 
cut. 

Alone it undergoes no change. Pulverized, the edge of the 
mass acquires a vitreous appearance in an intense heat, but 
does not fuse. 

It is slowly dissolved by borax to a transparent glass, which 
does not become opaque at any degree of saturation. 

Salt of phosphorus dissolves it slowly and completely to a 
transparent glass, which does not become opalescent on cool- 
ing. 

It is not attacked by soda, and does not swell up ; the frag- 
ment becomes dull upon the surface. Soda does not decom- 
pose even the pulverized mineral. 

With the solution of cobalt it acquires a fine blue color, but 
does not fuse. 

One-third silicate of glucina and peroxide of iron, with 
two-thirds silicate of the protoxide of manganese and oxy- 
suiphuret of manganese, Helvine, from Schwarzenberg in the 
Saxon Erzgebirge. The analysis of this singularly constitut- 
ed mineral, by Che. Gmelin, gives the following formula: 

3 (Mn Mn + 3 MnS>) + (€!*» S>+Fe Si), in which it is taken 
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for granted that the iron exists in the mineral in the state of 
peroxide and not of protoxide, with which supposition the color 
of the mineral, as well as the loss in the analysis, agrees very 
well. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off water, without losing its 
sulphur-yellow color, or its transparency. On charcoal it fuses 
in the interior flame, with effervescence, to an opaque bead of 
nearly the same color as the mineral. In the exterior flame it 
is far less fusible, and acquires a dark color. 

It is slowly dissolved by borax to a transparent glass, which, 
80 long as any portion of the assay remains undissolved, is yel- 
low, which color it retains partially on cooling. This color is 
caused by the formation of sulphuret of sodium. Afler all is 
dissolved, it becomes colorless in the interior flame, and strong- 
ly amethystine in the exterior flame ; but the shade of color in 
the latter case is less clear. 

It is tolerably easily dissolved by salt of phosphorus, leaving 
a siliceous skeleton. The glass is colorless, cold or hot, but it 
becomes opalescent on cooling. 

With soda it swells up at first, and then fuses to a black 
bead, which becomes chestnut-brown in the reducing flame. 
Chi platina foil it swells lip at first, divides and becomes chest- 
nut-brown without coloring the soda ; but if the heat be con- 
tinued it acquires the color of manganese, and is converted 
into chameleon mineral. 

If a large quantity of soda is added, so that the mass lique- 
fies on the charcoal, and the whole be then laid on silver foil and 
moistened with water, the silver is blackened. With a solution 
of helvine in soda glass it is not possible to obtain distinct traces 
of sulphur. 

I. Silicates containing yttria and protoxide of cerium. 

One-third silicate of yttria^ with one-sixth silicate of the 
protoxide of cerium and iron. Gadolinite^ from Ytterby, 
Finbo, and Broddbo. The Gadolinite is a mixture of basic sil- 
icates. The bases are : yttria, terbinia, proto-peroxide of er- 
bium, glucina, protoxide of cerium, oxide of lantanium, proto- 
peroxide of iron, and protoxide of mangemese. 

The Gadolinite is of two kinds, of which the first, («) is vit- , 
reous, and resembles black glass ; the other, (?) has a splintery j 
and less conchoidal fracture than the other. It seems to be an * 
intimate mixture of Gadolinite and orthite. 

Yar. a. Alone in the matrass it undergoes no change, and 
. 15* 
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does not give off water ; if the matrass is heated almost to the 
melting point, the assay gives out a momentary light as if it 
had taken fire ; it swells up a little, and, if the fragment is 
large, it cracks and acquires a light, greyish-green color. 
Nothing volatile escapes from it. On charcoal the same ap- 
pearance is noticed ; it does not fuse, hut in a strong heat it 
hlackens on- its thin edges. 

Var. i*. Alone it swells up into cauliflower-like ramifications 
and becomes white ; it gives off moisture. It is seldom that 
the above-described appearance of light can be observed in 
this variety. They both, however, behave alike with the 
fluxes. 

It is readily dissolved by borax to a dark glass deeply colored 
by iron, which becomes bottle-green in the reducing flame. 

It is acted on by salt of phosphorus with great difficulty. 
The glass acquires a tinge of iron, and the fragment becomes 
rounded on the edges, but remains white and opaque, so that 
the silica is not set free by the phosphoric acid, by which this 
variety of the Gadolinite is distinguished from that of Kararfvet 

Soda dissolves it to a reddish-brown, semi-fused slag. The 
variety ? fuses with soda to a bead, if the quantity of the flux 
is not too great. Neither variety exhibits on platina foil the 
least trace of manganese. 

One-third silicate of yttria^ mixed with silicates of lime, 
glucina, and the protoxides of cerium, iron, and manganese,, 
to all appearance in uncertain proportion and in trifling quanti- 

• • • • 

tity, Y^ Si, Gadolinite^ from Kararfvet.* 

Alone in the matrass it gives off a little water. On charcoal 
it bums white, and fuses in a strong heat, without swelling up, 
to a dark, pearl-grey or reddish, opaque glass. 

It is readily dissolved by borax to a transparent glass slight- 
ly coloi^d by iron. If the bead is saturated, the opaque glass 
crystallizes on cooling, and acquires a greyish tint, inclining to 
red or green, according to the degree of oxidation of the iron ; 
but the enamel-like opacity which characterizes yttria cannot 
be obtained with the Gadolinite. 

It is dissolved by salt of phosphorus, leaving a siliceous 

K skeleton, and giving an almost colorless glass, which becomes 

P opalescent on cooling. 

H With soda it fuses with difliculty to a greyish-red slag. On 

^^ platina foil it gives a trace of manganese. 

^ * For this examination the purest Gadolinite, having a granular fracture 

■ and yellow color, was used. It often contains a kernel of vitreous Gadolinite ; 

■ both kinds of reaction are obtained, if a mixture of both varieties is used for 
^L blowpipe experimentation. 

L 
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One-third silicate of yttria^ protoxide of cerium^ oxides of 
lantanium and didymiunij alumina^ lime^ and the protoxides of 
iron and manganese ; it cannot be reduced to a determinate 
formula. 

Cerine^ from Bastnas. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off water, without changing its 
appearance; the water is not chemically combined with the 
mineral. It fuses readily with intumescence to a black and 
brilliant bead. 

It is readily dissolved by borax. The glass is black and 
opaque, but becomes blood-red in the exterior flame, as long 
as it remains hot, and more or less darkly yellow on cooling ; 
in the reducing flame it acquires a fine green tinge of iron. 
The bead does not become opaque by flaming. 

It is decomposed by salt of phosphorus, leaving an opaque 
siliceous skeleton. The glass is tinged with iron while hot, but 
it becomes colorless and opalescent on cooling. 

It dissolves with soda to a black glass, which is not rendered 
less fusible by the addition of more of the flux. 

Remark. I have not had an opportunity of examining 
Thomson's Allanite before the blowpipe. It seems to behave 
very much like cerine. 

Orthite^ from Finbo and Gottliebsgang, and also from the 
granite near Stockholm and Soderkoping. Orthite contains 
between 5 and 9 per cent, of chemically combined water. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off* water, and acquires a light- 
er color at a high temperature. On charcoal it puffs up, be- 
comes yellowish-brown, and finally fuses, boiling violently, to 
a black, blebby glass. 

It is readily dissolved by borax. The glass is blood-red in 
the oxidating flame while hot, and yellow afler cooling. In 
the reducing flame it is colored green by iron. 

It is dissolved with the usual phenomena by the salt of phos- 
phorus. 

With soda it swells up ; with a very small quantity it fuses, 
with more it swells up to a greyish-yellow slag. On platina 
foil it exhibits traces of manganese. 

Pyr orthite, {C S-j-S A S), containing one-third its weight 
of carbon and one -fourth its weight of water, also a considera- 
ble amount of ceS, and small quantities of JPS, mnS, and YS, 
from Kararfvet. 

^^ne in the matrass it first gives off a large amount of 
'^^[^^.which, towards the end of the operation, acquires a yel- 
I^Md tint and smells burnt. The mineral is then coal-black. 
G^ently heated on charcoal, and then raised at one point to a 



f 
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Ted heat, it takes fise and continues to bum wi&out flame or 
smdce. If several smali fragments be placed together, or if 
a little hei^ of the pulverized mineral be used, the combustion 
goes on much more actively. It is rendered more lively by 
gentle blowing. Afler the combustion is finished, the minend 
is white, or greyish-white ; the color varies with difierent frag- 
ments, and sometimes indkies to red. The mineral is now so 
porous and light, that it cannot be made to remain upon the 
charcoal when the flame is directed upon it. Held in tiae for- 
ceps, it fuses with difficulty to a black bead with a dull surface. 

With borax, it dissolves readily to a gl^iss, which behaves 
like the borax glass of the preceding variety. 

It is dissolved with difficulty by salt of phosphorus. The 
porous fragment remains on the surface of the globule as long 
as it continues fused, but it sinks into it as it cools. If the bead 
be heated again, it makes its appearance again on the surface. 

It behaves with soda like orthite. 



Titanic acid and its salts. 

Titanic acid^ Ti.* 

a. AntUitse^ from Oisan. 

Behaves like pure oxide of titanium. In general it may be 
remarked, that the natural oxides of titanium dissolve with dif- 
ficulty in salt of phosphorus, and that the undissolved portion 
looks white and opaque, like a salt mingled with the flux. 

b. Rutile and acicular titanium behave like oxide of titani- 
iim, but the hyacinth color which they give in the oxidating 
flame is never so clear as that obtained with anatase. With 
soda on platina foil, the flux is colored green on its edges, a 
proof of the presence of manganese. 

Remark, Rutile from Karingbricka, often gives with the flux- 
es in the oxidating flame a chrome-green glass, and colors soda 
yellow, when fused with it in the oxidating flame. Often, on 
the contrary, the presence of chrome cannot be detected. It 
seems, therefore, to be an inconstant and varying ingredient in 
the mineral. 

TitanitCy Sphenej a combination of titanate and silicate of 
lime, in not yet accurately determined proportions. 

^l*^ For the general behavior of titanic acid in the salts of the ti 
'«^t>Hg^ 62. I remark once for all, that in this and the following di|| 
.shall notice the general behavior of the substance under consideratii 
when there is some discrepancy which deserves notice. 
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Alone in the matrass it gives off a small amount of water, 
which, however, seems to he only hygrometric moisture. The 
yellow variety undergoes no change ; the brown turns yellow, 
but retains the same degree of transparency. A variety from 
. Frugard, in Finland, exhibits the same phenomena of light as 
the glassy Gadolinite, but far less intensely. 

On charcoal, or in the forceps, it fuses on the edges with 
slight intumescence to a dark glass. The unfused portion re- 
mains light yellow and semi-transparent. 

It dissolves tolerably readily with borax, to a transparent, yel- 
low glass, which becomes darker with a larger quantity of the 
assay ; the characteristic color of titanium cannot, however, be 
obtained with borax. 

It is slowly dissolved by salt of phosphorus ; the undissolved 
portion becomes milk-white. In a strong reducing flame the 
color of titanium appears, but more readily if tin be added. If 
the blast be continued for a long time, the bead becomes opa- 
lescent while cooling. 

It dissolves with soda to an opaque glass, which cannot be 
rendered transparent by any proportion of the flux. On cooling, 
its reaction is characteristic of the oxide of titanium. With 
a large portion of soda it sinks into the charcoal, and iron can 
be obtained by reduction. 

Titanate of zirconia, yttria^ protoxides of cerium^ manga' 
nese and iron, lime and other bases. Polymignite, from Fred- 
rikswarn. 

In the matrass it does not give off water. On charcoal it 
undergoes no change in color or lustre, neither does it fuse. 

With borax it dissolves readily to a glass colored by iron, 
which, with a larger portion of the assay, acquires the property 
of becoming opaque by flaming, when it generally acquires a 
color inclining to brownish -yellow. With a still larger quanti- 
ty it becomes opaque on cooling. With tin the bead takes a 
reddish tinge, inclming to yellow. 

It is not easily dissolved by salt of phosphorus ; the glass has 
a reddish tinge in the reducing flame, which color is not chang- 
ed by the addition of tin. 

It is decomposed by soda, and becomes greyish-red, but does 
not fuse ; on platina foil it exhibits traces of manganese. 

Titanate of zircbnia, with protoxide of cerium, lime, and 
protoxide of iron, Aeschynite, from Miask in the Ural Mts, 

Alone in the matrass it gives off* water, without changing its 
appearance. In the open tube it gives evident traces of fluoric 
acid. 

On charcoal or in the forceps it puffs up as it begins to be 
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ignited, enlarges in all directions, especially in the direction of 
tile fibres, bends to one side, remains smooth on the surface, 
becomes rusty-yellow, and fuses on its extreme edges to a blcu^k 
slag. 

It is readily dissolved, and in large quantity, by borax ; the 
glass is dark yellow, both in the oxidating and reducing flame ; 
it becomes opaque by flaming, and with a large portion of the 
assay, of itself; with tin, the borax glctss becomes transparent 
and blood-red after it is perfectly cold. 

It is readily dissolved by salt of phosphorus. The glass is 
colorless and transparent. With a large quantity of the assay 
it becomes pale yellow, and as long as it remains hot dark 
yellow ; it deposits a white, undissolved substance. In the re- 
ducing flame it acquires, especially with the aid of tin, a dirty 
dark brown color, which, if the operation of reduction is suc- 
cessful, changes to a clear color of the protoxide of titanium. 

It is decomposed by soda, without fusing ; a rusty-yellow 
mass remains. A few globules of tin are obtained by reduc- 
tion ; it gives no trace of manganese on platina foil. 

TitanaZe of zirconia^ with two-thirds silicate of lime^ mag' 
nesia^ and the protoxide of iron. Oerstedine^ from Arendal. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off water, without changing its 
appearance externally. It is infusible. 

Borax dissolves it exceedingly slowly. The undissolved por- 
tion is milk-white, the glass is colorless. If pulverized, it dis- 
solves much more readily, without leaving a residuum. 

Its behavior with salt of phosphorus is the same. With tin, 
the reaction of titanium can be sometimes obtained ; sometimes, 
or rather, generally, the attempt does not succeed ; why, I am 
unable to say. The glass treated with tin becomes, afler being 
strongly heated, opaque, white and crystalline, on cooling. 

With soda on platina it does not dissolve ; the fused soda is 
yellowish, and af\er cooling, white, inclining to green. On 
charcoal, the soda sinks into the charcoal, and leaves a greyish- 
yellow slag. By reduction, traces of tin are obtained. 

Tltanate of the protoxide ofiron^ at various degrees of satu- 
ration, Crichtonite, Menaccanite^ Nigrine^ Iserine^ Hmenite^ 
Volcanic iron^ Iron sandy and in general all varieties of mag- 
netic iron ore with a vitreous fracture. 

Alone it remains unchanged and infusible. With the fluxes 
it behaves like the pure protoxide of iron ; but if it is dissolved 
in salt of phosphorus, and the glass reduced, afler the color of 
the protoxide of iron has disappeared, a more or less deep shade 
of red makes its appearance, which is deepest at the last instant 
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of cooling. The depth of the color gives an idea of the amount 
of titanic acid present. The addition of tin brings out the 
characteristic color of titanium, if the amount present is con- 
siderable. If the quantity of titanium is small, die color disap- 
pears afler fusion with tin. (See above, the reaction of the 
oxide of titanium.) With soda on platina foil, several varieties 
give traces of manganese. 

Remark, If the same experiments be made with an oxide of 
iron which does not contain titanium, it o^en happens that the 
reduced glass, when cold, has a tinge of yellow or red, so that 
an inexperienced person who expects to obtain a perfectly col- 
orless glass, may be led to suspect the presence of a small 
amount of titanium. As long, however, as the reaction is in- 
decisive, this is no reason to suspect the presence of titanium. 



Tantalic acid, and salts of the tantalates. 
One-third tantalate of lime and yttria^ mixed with a little 

dan- 
' Ca3 j 

talite^ from Ytterby. 



Y3 ) ... 

tungstate of the protoxide of iron, a 3 J Ta, Dark yttro* 



One'third tantalate of lime and yttria^ with a considerable 
quantity of one-third tungstate of the protoxide of iron, 

9*' ] ["Ta 

ifs f *{ — B^cA: y«ro-tan<aZi«e, from Finbo, Ytterby, and 

Fe3 ] [^ 
Kararfvet; and 

^ . y. Y*) ... 

One-third tantalate ofyttria and oxide of uranium, *" > Ta, 

Yellow yttro-tantdlite, from Ytterby and Finbo. 

These various yttro-tantalites behave before the blowpipe as 
follows : 

Alone in tht matrass they give off water and become yellow, 
if they were black at first. Some become spotted with black, 
which spots do not undei^o farther change. By ignition they 
become white, and the glass is attacked above the assay. 
The water colors Bra^-wood pe^r yellow at first, and then 
bleaches it. 

In the forceps or oa charcoal tfiey are iaf iuable» 
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Borax dissolves them to an almost colorless glass, which, on 
the addition of more of the flux, becomes of itself opaque. 

They are dissolved by salt of phosphorus, and at first oxide 
of tantalium remains undissolved as a white skeleton, but with 
a strong heat this is also dissolved. The black yttro-tantalite 
from Ytterby gives a glass which is faintly tinged with rose-red 
in a strong reducing flame after cooling, which is caused by the 
presence of tungsten. The dark and the yellow varieties from 
Ytterby become faintly but beautifully green on cooling, from 
the presence of uranium. The yttro-tantalite from Finbo and 
Kararfvet gives a deep color of iron, which conceals the charac- 
teristic color of the uranium. 

They are decomposed by soda without dissolving. On platina 
foil they exhibit traces of manganese. By reduction with soda 
and borax traces of tin are obtained. The variety from Finbo, 
however, contains so much iron, that tin cannot be detected in 
this way. 

Tantalate of yttria, protoxide of cerium and zirconia, Fer- 
gusonite, from Kikertaursak, not far from Cape Farewell in 

Greenland. Y" Ta, Ce' Ta, Z> Ta. 

Alone on charcoal it gives off water, first becoming dark, 
and then pale, yellow. It cannot be fused on charcoal. 

It is dissolved by borax with difficulty ; the glass is yellow as 
long as it remains warm. The undissolved portion is white. 
The saturated glass can be rendered opaque, with a tinge of 
dirty yellowish-red, by flaming. 

It is slowly dissolved by salt of phosphorus ; the undissolved 
portion is white. The glass is yellow in the oxidating flame 
and colorless in the reducing flame, or if fully saturated it in- 
clines to red ; in this case it can easily be rendered opaque by 
flaming or on cooling, which is not the case with a moderate 
quantity of the assay. 

Fused with tin, the glass of the salt of phosphorus does not 
become colored, but the undissolved portion inclines to flesh-red. 

It is decomposed, without dissolving, by soda, and leaves a 
reddish slag. 

Numerous globules of tin are obtained by reduction. 

Tantalate of limey protoxides of cerium^ manganese and iron^ 
and oxide of uranium^ with a small amount of titanic acid, 
oxide of tin and fiuor. PyrocMorCj from Fredriksvam, 
Norway. 

Alone it becomes clear brownish-yellow, retains its lustre, 
and fuses with difficulty to a dark brown, slaggy mass. 

It dissolves perfectly with borax to a transparent glass, which 
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is reddish-yellow in the oxidating flame, and which can easily 
be rendered opaque by flaming. If a large proportion of the 
mineral be employed, the bead is converted of itself into a 
white enamel on cooling. In the reducing flame a dark red 
bead is obtained like that of ferriferous titanic acid, which can 
be converted into a light, greyish-blue enamel, often with stripes 
of clear blue, by flaming. 

In the salt of phosphorus it dissolves perfectly, effervescing 
at first. In the oxidating flame the bead is yellow as long as it 
remains hot, but on cooling, generally grass-green. In the 
reducing flame this fine green is gradually converted into a 
dirty color, and af\er it has been subjected to the reducing 
flame for a short time, a bead is obtained, which has a deep 
red color inclining to violet, like that given by iron containing 
titanic acid. This color can be driven ofi* in the oxidating 
flame, and the bead has then a fine grass-green color, like that 
given by uranium, if the heat be not too long continued. With 
soda on platina foil it gives traces of manganese. 

Neutral tantalate of the protoxides of iron and manganese^ 
Fe Ta -|- Mn Ta, Kimito-tantalite. 

Alone it is entirely unchangeable. * 

It is gradually and perfectly dissolved by borax. ' The glass 
indicates only iron by its color, but it can be rendered greyish- 
white by flaming, at a certain degree of saturation, and it be- 
comes of itself opaque on cooling, if still more fully saturated. 
The glass has while transparent a faint bottle-green color. 

It is slowly dissolved by salt of phosphorus, and shows only 
the color of iron ; the glass does not become red on cooling 
after being heated in Qie reducing flame, which proves the 
absence of tuhgstic acid. 

With soda on platina foil it exhibits traces of manganese. 
On charcoal, with the addition of a little borax, which dis- 
solves the tantaliferous combination and prevents die reduction 
of the iron, tin is obtained by reduction in the usual way. 

Neutral tantalate of the protoxides of iron and manganese 
mixed with the stannate of the same bases^ 



Mn ) ( Ta ^. , 
• f i Q * FxnbO'tantahte. 



Behaves like the variety from Finland, but gives a con- 
siderable quantity of tin by reduction in the usual way. It 

16 
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seems to contain an uncertain amount of tin, and some speci- 
mens are evidently only tantaliferous oxide of tin. The pres- 
ence of tantalium can always be detected by its property of 
giving with borax a glass more or less faintly tinged with iron, 
which can be rendered enamel-like by flaming. 

Neutral tantdlate of lime^ protoxides of iron and manganese^ 
toith tungstates and stannates of the same basesy 

Mn ^ ( Ta 

Fe z" ^ W , Broddho'tantalite, 

Ca ) ( Sn 

Alone it remains unchanged. 

With borax it behaves like the preceding. 

With salt of phosphorus it is slowly dissolved ; in the oxi- 
dating flame, with the characteristic color of iron ; in the re- 
ducing flame, it acquires a red color, which deepens on cooling, 
and indicates the presence of tungsten. The addition of tin 
does not change this color, or produce the green color which is 
obtained with pure tungsten. 

With soda it behaves like the preceding, but gives a larger 
quantity of tin h^ reduction with soda and borax. 

Two-thirds tantalaie of the protoxides of iron and vumga^ 
nese^ 

Fe' 



^' }Ta» 



«, , , .^ , BodenmaiS'tantalite. 
Mn' 

Alone it remains unchanged. 

It is readily dissolved by borax to a black or deep brown, 
almost opaque, bottle-green glass, which cannot be rendered 
opaque by flaming, unless colored so deeply by iron as to be 
opaque ; this circumstance distinguishes the basic tantakite 
from the neutral. 

It is slowly dissolved by salt of phosphorus to a glass deeply 
colored by iron, in which it is not possible to detect a trace of 
tungsten. 

With soda it gives on platina foil traces of manganese. 
With soda and borax it gives by reduction traces of tin. 

Addition, Tantalite from Haddam, in Connecticut. 

Behaves with borax like the variety from Bodenmais, and 
with salt of phosphorus like that from Broddbo, and seems to 
be a basic tungsteniferous tantalite. 
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Oxide oftantalium combined toith the protoxides of iron and 
wianganese^ 

Fe 



I Ta^ 



__ , __ , Tantalite with cinnamon-hrovm streaky from Ki- 
Mn 

mito. 

Alone it undergoes no change. 

It is so slowly dissolved by borax that it appears to be inso- 
luble ; but if the finely levigated powder be employed, it dis- 
solves gradually, although it requires long and strong heating. 
The glass is not colored by peroxide of iron, but retains the 
dark-green color characteristic of the protoxide as long as any 
portion of the assay remains undissolved. This behavior de- 
pends on the insolubility of the oxide of tantalium in borax, as 
well as on its property of acquiring a higher degree of oxidation, 
so that it dissolves, and the peroxide of iron formed in the oper- 
ation is reduced to the state of protoxide. 

It is more readily dissolved by the salt of phosphorus, and be- 
haves in this respect like the Kimito-tantalite. 

It is decomposed by soda without being dissolved ; by reduc- 
tion in the usual manner it gives tin, and on platina foil the 
reaction of manganese. 

Oxides of Aktimont. 

•.• 

Oxide of antimony^ Sb, White antimony^ behaves exactly 

like the artificially prepared oxide (page 60). 

... nt 

Oxysulphuret of antimony^ Sb -|- 2 Sb,»Eed antimony, (Roth- 
spiesglanzerz,) behaves like the sulphuret of antimony (page 
108). 

Antimx)niotis acid, Sb, formed from sulphuret of antimony. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off water, and is, therefore, 
hydrous antimonious acid. On charcoal it is not reduced, but it 
coats the charcoal with a trifling deposit of antimony* With 
soda it is reduced to the metallic state. When the globules 
collect and volatilize, it can be seen whether the acid is pure 
Or not. 

TuNGSTic Acid and Salts of the Tungstates.* 

Tungstic add, W, from Connecticut, behaves exactly like 
the artificially prepared tungstic acid. 

* The general behayior of tnogslio acid in the salta of the tungstates vill 
be found oo page 57. 
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• ••• 

Tungstate of lime^ Ca W, (Schwerstein.) 

Alone in the matrass it suffers no change. On charcoal it 
fuses on its thin edges, at a high temperature, to a semi-trans- 
parent glass. It is readily dissolved by borax to a transparent 
glass which quickly becomes opaque, milk-white and crystal- 
line ; it does not become colored by the reducing flame, even 
with the addition of tin. 

It is readily dissolved by salt of phosphorus to a glass which 
is transparent and colorless in the exterior flame ; in the interior 
flame the glass is green, as long as it remains hot, and has a 
fine blue color on cooling. If tin be added, the glass acquires 
a deeper color and becomes green. If the blast be continued 
for a long time, and a suflicient quantity of tin be added, the 
tungsten is precipitated, and finally only a faint greenish tinge 
remains. 

With soda it forms a swollen, white slag, rounded on the 
edges. 

Tungstite of the protoxides of iron and manganese^ 

Fe ) •• 

^ J W, Wolfram. 

Alone in the matrass it sometimes decrepitates and gives ofiT 
a little moisture. On charcoal it can be fused, by a strong 
heat, to a globule, of which the surface is a collection of tolera- 
bly large, foliated, iron-grey crystals, having a metallic lustre. 
If only a portion of the assay is fused the surface is but slightly 
crystalline. 

It is somewhat readily dissolved by borax, and gives the 
color of iron, but so that no conclusion can be made as to the 
presence of tungstic acid from the play of colors. 

It is readily dissolved by the salt of phosphorus. In the oxi- 
dating flame the bead is colored by iron only, but in the re- 
ducing flame it becomes deep red. With a very trifling quantity 
of the mineral it becomes opaque, so that only a minute amount 
is required to produce a distinct reaction. If tin be added and 
the whole heated for a moment, the color becomes green. This 
succeeds better when the color is not too intense, since in this 
case it is generally so dark as to render the glass opaque. If 
the assay be heated for a suflicient length of time in a strong 
reducing flame, the tungsten is entirely reduced by the tin, and 
the green color disappears and leaves a faint red, which a^er- 
wards undergoes no farther change. 

It is dissolved by soda on platina foil and crumbles. The 
soda exhibits on its edges the color of manganese. On char- 
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Qoal h is readily reduced to tungstate of iron, which can be 
separated by waging. 

Remark, Wolfram has sometimes the property of decrepi- 
tating strongly and exfoliating. It is then generally covered 
with a yellow, earthy, rather hard crust. This crust, which 
might easily be mistaken for tungstic acid, is arseniate of iron, 
and wolfram itself gives, when treated in the reducing flame, a 
strong odor of arsenic. 

.... 

Tm^state of lead, Pb W, from Zinnwald. 

Alone on charcoal it fuses and gives off fumes of lead, leav- 
ing a dark, crystalline bead, which looks metallic, but gives a 
light grey powder. 

It is dissolved by borax in the outer flame, without color. In 
the interior flame it acquires a yellowish tint, and becomes grey 
and opaque as it cools. With a stronger heat the lead is vola- 
tilized, and the bead becomes transparent and dark red after 
cooling, as if from pure tungstic acid. 

With the salt of phosphorus it dissolves in the exterior flame 
to a. colorless glass ; in the interior flame it is transparent and 
blue, but the color is not so pure as that which pure tungstic 
acid gives. If a larger quantity be added the glass acquires a 
greenish tinge, and finally becomes opaque. 

With soda it gives a quantity of globules of lead. 

Vanadate of lead, from Matlock, decrepitates in the matrass, 
and fuses with difficulty on platina foil. The platina becomes 
coated with a thin crust of fused salt, which surrounds the still 
unmelted, slaggy mass. 

On charcoal it fuses to a bead, which is soon absorbed by 
the charcoal, leaving globules of lead on the surface. The 
lead can be entirely vc^alilized. 

Borax gives on platina a transparent glass, which is dark 
yellow while hot, and colorless when cold. On charcoal a 
greenish glass and globules of lead are obtained. 

Salt of phosphorus dissolves it on platina to a dark yellow 
glass, which when cold is light yellow. In the reducing fiame 
the color is deeper, and acquires a greenish tint on cooling. On 
charcoal a green glass is obtained. 

Soda dissolves it on platina to a clear yellow liquid, which 
resembles fused oxide of lead, afler cooling. On charcoal 
vanadate of soda is obtained, which sinks into the charcoal, 
leaving globules of lead on the surface. The charcoal con- 
taining soda does not give on silver traces of sulphur. 

16 • 
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With salt of phosphorus and oxide of copper the flame is 
not colored, as it would generally be if chlorine was present 

With boracic acid and iron distinct traces of the presence of 
phosphoric acid are obtained. 

Basic vanadate of lead wiih basic chloride of leady from 
Zimapan. (Pb' V, Pb C + 2 Pb.) 

It behaves like the preceding, with this difference, that it 
emits a strong odor of arsenic when treated with soda on char- 
coal. With boracic acid and iron, on the contrary, it does not 
give a phosphuret of iron. Neither can the presence of chlo- 
rine be detected by the salt of phosphorus and oxide of copper. 



MoLYBDic Acid and its Salts. 

Moljfhdic acidj Mo, from Bispberg. 

The yellow coating on the sulphuret of molybdena, behaves 
like pure molybdic acid, but when treated with soda it is ab- 
sorbed by the charcoal, and leaves oxide of iron on the surface. 

• ... 

Molyhdaie of lead^ Pb Mo, (Gelbbleierz,) from Bleiberg. 

Alone it decrepitates violently and acquires a darker yellow 
color, which disappears again on cooling. On charcoal it fuses 
and sinks into the charcoal, leaving a quantity of reduced lead 
on the surface. If the substance absorbed by the charcoal be 
collected and washed, a mixture of malleable globules of lead 
and of metallic molybdena, or molybdate of lead, is obtained ; 
the latter has a metallic lustre, but is not malleable or fusible. 

It is readily dissolved by borax in the exterior flame into a 
slightly colored glass. In Uie interior flame a transparent glass 
is obtained, which becomes suddenly dark and opaque as it 
cools. If flattened in the forceps it is seen to have a brownish 
color. 

It is readily dissolved by salt of phosphorus. A small 
quantity of the assay gives a greenish glass, like that obtained 
with molybdic acid alone. With a larger portion, a black 
opaque glass is obtained. 

It is dissolved by soda, and the mass sinks into the charcoal, 
leaving reduced lead on the surface. 
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Oxides of Chrome and Salts of the Chromates.* 

••« 

Sesquioxide of chrome^ Or, Chrome ockre^ a mechanical 

••• 

mixture of Or with quartz and transition rocks, from the Dept 
Saone et Loire, in France.* 

Alone it loses its color and becomes almost white ; it does not 
fuse, but exhibits a slaggy surface, which, under the micro- 
scope, looks as if it were made up of vitrified and infusible 
particles. 

The oxide of chrome is taken up by borax, and the bead has 
a fine green color. The fragment of mineral becomes white, 
and dissolves with difficulty. 

It is quite as difficultly dissolved by the salt of phosphorus. 
The glass, with an equal quantity of the mineral, is less strongly 
colored than the borax glass. 

It is dissolved by soda, but with difficulty, and a large 
quantity of soda is requisite. The glass is, even while fused, 
opaque, and on cooling has the appearance of a dirty, greyish- 
green enamel. 

Remark. The chrome ochre from Elfdalen, which, in all 
probability, occurs in a spathic albite, behaves in the same 
manner, with only such difierence as is caused by the nature 
of the gangue. In the same way behaves the chromiferous 
clay of Martanberg, with this exception, that the whole mass 
fuses, in a strong heat, to a black slag. 

Wolkonskoite^ a basic silicate of alumina, oxide of chrome 
and peroxide of iron, from Perm. 

In the matrass it gives off a large quantity of water. The 
green color inclines to brown. 

In the forceps it exhibits on the extreme edges traces of a 
slag, bursts upon the surface, becomes brown, and does not 
fuse. 

Borax and salt of phosphorus dissolve it very imperfectly, 
with the play of colors of the oxide of chrome. The undis- 
solved portion is black. 

With soda it fuses on charcoal to a bead with effervescence. 
The bead when cool is spotted with green and yellow. On 
platina it gives chromate of soda, which liquefies, and leaves 
an undissolved dark red mass. 

* For the general behaTior of chromic acid ia the salts of the chromates, 
see page 68. 
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Combination of the sesquioxide of chrome and the protoxide 

» ••• 

of iron^ F Or, sometimes mixed with more or less of the 
aluminate of the protoxide of iron, 



Fe > » and sometimes oxidized to Fe Or, Chromic iron^ 

firom various localities. 

Alone it undergoes no change, except that the varieties, 
which were not originally attractable by the magnet, become 
so when heated in the reducing flame. 

It is slowly but perfectly dissolved by borax and the salt of 
phosphorus. The color of the iron, which varies in the ex- 
terior and interior flames, appears only while the assay is hot, 
and when it disappears on cooling, the fine green color of the 
oxide of chrome makes its appearance. This is more distinct 
when the assay is treated in the reducing flame, and is most 
beautiful when it is fused with tin. 

It is not attacked by soda, and does not color that flux when 

fused with it on platina foil. By reduction on charcoal, iron is 

obtained. 

• ... 
Chromate of lead, Pb Cr, (Rothbleierz,) from Siberia. 

Alone it decrepitates, and splits in the direction of the crys- 
talline structure, acquires a deeper color, which disappears on 
cooling, fuses on charcoal and spreads itself out, while the 
inferior portion is reduced, giving fumes and the flame of lead. 
The upper portion is a dark mass, which gives a reddish-brown 
powder, and which cannot be made green by heating. 

It is readily dissolved by borax. A small quantity of the 
assay colors the ^lass green ; a larger portion gives a green 
glass, but so filled with dark colored particles that it appears 
opaque. In the reducing flame it acquires a darker color, and 
has, after cooling, the appearance of a greenish-grey enamel. 

It is readily dissolved by salt of phosphorus to a fine green 
glass. With a larger quantity of the flux it becomes, on cool- 
ing, opaque and grey, or greyish-green. 

With soda on charcoal it gives a globule of lead, and the 
mass sinks into the charcoal. On platina it gives, in the oxi- 
dating flame,*a dark yellow, fused mass, which becomes lighter 
on cooling. In the reducing flame the fused mass is green. 

One-third chromate of the oxides of lead and copper. 

Cu^ C> + 2 WCt\ Vauquelinite, from Siberia. 

Alone in the matrass it does not give oflT water. On char- 
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coal it swells up a Httle and then fuses, with violent frothing, 
to, a daric grey bead, having a metallic lustre, and in which 
small globules of reduced metal are seen. The greater por- 
tion of the bead remains unaltered, even in the strongest re- 
ducing flame. 

Borax dissolves a small quantity of the mineral with efTer- 
vescence to a green glass, which, treated in the exterior flame, 
remains transparent after cooling, but aAer being strongly 
heated in the reducing flame, after cooling it becomes red, 
opaque red, or quite black, according to the quantity of the 
mineral in the bead. The red color, which is occasioned by 
copper, is still more distinct if tin be added. If a large quan- 
tity of the mineral be added at once, the glass becomes black 
immediately. 

Its behavior with the salt of phosphorus is the same. 

It is dissolved by soda with eflervescence. On the platina 
wire it gives in the oxidating flame a transparent, green glass, 
which becomes yellow and opaque on cooling. If a drop of 
water be added it acquires a yellow color from the alkaline 
chromate. It is absorbed by charcoal, and gives, after wash- 
ing, metallic lead. 



BoRAcic Acid and Salts of the Borates.* 

... . 

Baracic addy B -|- 3 H, from Sasso in Tuscany. (Moistened 

with water and placed on Brazil-wood paper, it discharges its 

color after half an hour. Moistened with alcohol, it colors 

turmeric paper brown.) 

Alone on charcoal it fuses to a transparent glass. If it con- 
tains sulphate of lime, the bead becomes opaque as it cools. 

• ••« . 

Bihorate of soda^ Na B^ -J- 10 S, mixed with a combustible 

organic substance, TincaL 

It puffs up like borax, becomes carbonized, smells burnt, and 
fuses to a bead. With fluor spar and bisulphate of potash it 
colors the flame around and before the powder beautifully 
green, which is also the case with all the mmerals mentioned 
under this division. 

Borate of nu^nesia, Mg" B* = Mg B* + 2 Mg B, Boracite, 
from Liineberg. 

* For the general reaction of boracic acid in the salts of the borates, see 
page 86. 
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Alone in tlie matrass it remains unchanged. On charcoal it 
fuses and swells ; it is difficult to obtain a transparent bead ; 
it crystallizes on cooling, so that the whole surface becomes 
covered with acicular crystals. The glass is yellowish while 
hot, but becomes white and opaque on cooling. 

It is readily dissolved by borax to a transparent glass colored 
by iron. 

Salt of phosphorus dissolves it readily to a transparent glass, 
which can be rendered opaque by flaming, and which, with a 
larger quantity of the assay, becomes opaque of itself on cool- 

ing. . . 
It is dissolved by soda. If exactly the proper quantity of 

this flux is used, so that a transparent glass is obtained, it crys- 
tallizes with large facets on cooling, quite as beautifully as 
the phosphate of lead. With a larger portion of soda a trans- 
parent glass is obtained, which is no longer crystalline, and in 
reality is nothing more than a solution of magnesia in glass of 
borax. 

Borate of lime with lor ate of magnesia^ Ca' B* + Mg B*-|- 

18 H, Hydroboracite^ from the Caucasus. 

In the matrass it gives ofl" a large quantity of water, and be- 
comes milk-white. 

In the forceps it fuses with slight intumescence to a transpa- 
rent glass. 

It gives readily with borax and salt of phosphorus a trans- 
parent glass. 

With a little soda, it gives a transparent glass. With more, 
the bead becomes milk-white and crystalline as it congeals. 
With still morS, it spreads out on the charcoal, and becomes 
white and crystalline as it cools. 

Borate and Usilicate of lime, Cd? sV + 3 Ca B -f 3 H,( C S* 
-f C JB' + Aq), Datholite, and 

Ga'' SV + Ca B + ek,{CS'+CB^ -^2 Aq), BotryoKte, 
both from Arendal, behave alike, and in the following manner: 

Alone in the matrass they give off* water. On charcoal they 
swell up a little, like borax, and fuse to a transparent glass, 
which is colorless, faint rose-red, or fron-green, according to 
the degree of purity and color of the assay. 

They are readily dissolved by borax to a transparent glass, 
which is either colorless, or tinged with the above-mentioned 
colors. 

They are dissolved by salt of phosphorus, leaving a siliceous 
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skeleton ; a larger quantity of the assay gives a glass which 
becomes opaque, and, finally, enamel-white. 

With a small quantity of. soda they dissolve to a transparent 
glass. With more, the glass becomes opaque on cooling ; 
with still more, the whole is absorbed by the charcoal. 

With gypsum they fuse, but less readily than fluor spar ; the 
bead remains transparent after cooling. 

With the solution of cobalt an opaque, blue glass is ob- 
tained. 

Silicates of several hases^ with one^ or more borates in 
Urifiing quantity^ in regard to which it is not known how far 
they exist in the mineral as essential ingredients, 

• • • • • ••• ••• ••• 

Tourmaline^ K, L, Na, Mg, Fe, Al, Si, B. 
a. Potash tourmaline^ Schorl, 

». Black tourmaline^ from Karingbricka. 

Alone in the matrass it does not give off water. On char- 
coal* it fuses, and swells up considerably, becoming white. The 
swollen mass fuses with difficulty to a semi-transparent bead of 
« greyish-yellow color. 

It is readily dissolved by borax, with effervescence, to a 
traiKsparent glass, which exhibits a faint tinge of iron while it 
femains hot. 

It is readily dissolved by borax with considerable effer- 
vescence ; it leaves a skeleton of silica, and the bead becomes 
opalescent. 

It forms with soda with great difficulty a very infusible glass, 
which becomes still more infusible on the addition of more soda. 

|}. Black tourmaline^ from Bovey in England. 
Alone it swells up, and then collapses into a black, infusible, 
slaggy mass. It behaves with the fluxes like the preceding. 

y. Green tourmaline, from Brazil. 

Alone it intumesces, becomes black and vitreous, without 
fusing entirely, and gives, after being strongly heated, a 
rounded, yellowish, blebby slag. 

It is dissolved by borax with considerable facility ; at first it 
effervesces a little. The glass is slightly tinged by iron, and 
white globules remain undissolved and swim about in it for a 
long time. 

It behaves like the preceding variety with salt of phosphorus. 

The same is true with soda, except that it sometimes gives 
a more fusible glass. On platina foil it does not exhibit traces 
of manganese. 
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b. Lilhia {and soda) tourmaline^ RuheUiie^ Tourmaline 
apyre. 

a. Red and light green variety. 

Alone it becomes milk white, swells up, and becomes frac- 
tured transversely ; it does not fuse, but becomes slaggy on the 
surface. 

With borax it effervesces a little at first, then becomes milk- 
white, and dissolves slowly and difficultly to a transparent, 
colorless glass. 

With salt of phosphorus it effervesces slightly, becomes milk- 
white, remains entire, dissolves slowly and with difficulty, the 
fragment gradually diminishing in size ; the glass is opalescent 
on cooling. 

With soda it fuses with the greatest difficulty to an opaque 
glass. On platina foil it becomes dark green. 

fi. Light hlue^ finely radiated variety. 

Alone it swells up a little and becomes white, but does not 
fuse, but becomes slaggy on the surface and blebby in the inte- 
rior, where the heat is the strongest. 

It is dissolved by borax with considerable facility, especially 
if a small quantity of the mineral is employed ; it effervesces. 
The glass is transparent. 

It swells up with effervescence in salt of phosphorus, and the 
silica skeleton becomes divided. A large portion of it redis- 
s6lves. The bead becomes opalescent on cooling. 

With soda it forms a dark glass, of which the fusibility is 
diminished, but not destroyed, by a larger quantity of soda. On 
platina foil it exhibits traces of manganese. 

y. Bark blue variety in large crystals^ Indicolite. 

Alone it swells up exceedingly, especially longitudinally, so 
that it acquires nearly three times its former length, till it bends 
on one side and curls together ; it becomes black and slaggy. 

It behaves like the preceding variety with the fluxes. 

Remark, The varieties described under fi and y seem to be 
a mixture of lithia tourmaline with potash tourmaline. 

. . • ... ... ... 

Axinite^ Ca, Fe, Mn, Al, Si, B, (Thumerstein,) from Dau- 

phiny. 

Alone it fuses with intumescence, and readily, to a dark 
green glass, which in the exterior flame is rendered black by 
superoxide of manganese. 

It is readily dissolved by borax. The glass is colored with 
iron, but can be made in the exterior flame to take an impure 
amethystine tinge. 
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It is decomposed by the salt of phosphorus like the other 
varieties. 

It becomes green with soda at first, and then fuses to a black 
gla«i, which has an almost metallic lustre. 

On platina foil it gives decided traces of manganese. 

Turner asserts that he obtained a flame tinged green by 
boracic acid, by the aid of sulphate of ammonia and fluor-spar. 

Carbonic Acid and the Carbonates. 

Carhonate of soda, Na C + 10 H, and Na' C' + 4 H, Soda 

and Trona, exhibit the usual reaction of soda used as a flux. 

The presence of the cdkalies is determined as described on 

page 48-50. 

. .. ,^^__ 
Carhonate of baryta^ BeiCj Witherite, see barjrta, page 50. 

• .. 
Carhonate ofstrontian, SrC, Strontianitej see page 51. 

. .. 
Carhonate of lime, Ca C. 

a. Calcareous spar. 

Alone in the matrass it does not give ofl* water. On charcoal 
it becomes caustic, and emits a peculiar light, as soon as the 
carbonic acid has been entirely driven off*. It becomes heated 
with water, and has an alkaline reaction on reddened litmus- 
paper. Calcareous spar containing iron and manganese black- 
ens by bumuig. It behaves with the fluxes, in which it dis- 
solves with effervescence, like pure lime. The varieties con- 
taining iron and manganese give a colored glass. 

b. Arragonite. 

Alone in the matrass it does not change at first, even at a 
temperature far above the boiling-point of water, but near a 
red heat it swells up, and crumbles to a white, coarse and light 
powder, while a small quantity of water collects in the neck of 
the matrass, but less than is obtained from many minerals 
which contain 6nly water of decrepitation. It behaves like the 
preceding variety with the fluxes. 

... ... . 

Carhonate of soda and lime, Ca C + Na C -f- 6 H, Gay* 

Lussite, from Lagunilla near Menda, in America. 

Alone in the matrass it decrepitates slightly, gives off* con- 
siderable water, and has an alkaline taste and reaction on test 
paper. 

With the fluxes it behaves like carbonate of lime. 
17 
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• •• • •• 

Carbonate of baryta and lime^ Ba C -f~ ^ci ^9 Barocalcite^ 
from Cumberland. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off moisture. In the forceps 
or on charcoal it does not fuse, but burns alkaline, and when 
moistened with water and placed on silver foil, it gives a stain 
of sulphuret of silver, which is darker colored when the reddish 
incrustation on certain crystals has not been removed before 
heating the mineral. 

It is readily dissolved by borax with strong effervescence. 
The glass acquires, on cooling, a hyacinth color (due to hepar), 
which can be driven off by heating in the oxidating flame. 

When the borax bead has taken up an equal volume of the 
mineral, it becomes opaque on cooling. 

Salt of phosphorus dissolves it readily and in large quantity 
with effervescence, to a transparent glass, which becomes 
opaque on the addition of a very large quantity of the mineral. 

It is decomposed by soda ; the greater portion is absorbed 
by the charcoal, but a brownish-yellow slag remains. The 
mass is slightly hepatic. 

• .. 

Carbonate of magnesia^ Mg C. 

a. Magnesia nuarbh^ from Hoboken, and 

b. MagnesUe^ from various localities. 

Alone in the matrass it yields little or no water. On char- 
coal it cracks a little and shrivels together ; afterwards it has 
an alkaline reaction on moistened test-paper. 

With borax, salt of phosphorus, soda and the solution of 
cobalt, it behaves like magnesia. 

c. Hydrous crystaJli%ed carbonate of magnesia^ Mg C -(- 6 H, 
from Hoboken, yields water when heated in the matrass, and 
behaves in general like the preceding varieties with the fluxes. 

Carbonate of lime and magnesia^ Ca C -|- Mg C, also 

Ca ) •• 

> C, Bitter spar^ behaves before the blowpipe exactly like 

Mg j 

carbonate of lime without inagnesia. 

• .. 
Carbonate of the protoxide of manganese^ Mn C, mixed with 

Ca C and Fe C, from Freiberg. 

Alone in the matrass it yields water and decrepitates violent- 
ly. More strongly heated the carbonic acid is driven off, and 
the assay acquires a greenish-grey color, which is due to the 
manganese. In a matnus with a large bulb^ or on cha^rooal, it 
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is blackened by the oxidation of the protoxide. In the reduc- 
ing flame on charcoal it becomes dark brown, and then reacts 
on Brazil-wood paper on account of the caustic lime which it 
contains. It then behaves with the fluxes like the oxide of 
manganese contaminated by iron. 

• a. 

Carbonate of the protoxide of iron^ Fe C, generally mixed 

• •• • •• 

with Ca C -|- Mn C, Spathic tron, Brovm spar. 

Heated in the matrass it yields no water. Some kinds de- 
crepitate violently. Very gently heated it bums brown and 
g^ves a protoxide of iron, which is strongly attracted by the 
magnet 

» •• 
Carhonate of zincy Zn C, Calamine^ (Galmei.) 

Alone it gives off no water, but bums enamel-white, and 
then behaves like pure oxide of zinc. 

Remark, When this mineral contains cadmium it deposits a 
dark yellow or red ring on charcoal, when first acted on by 
the reducing flame. This is best seen after the charcoal has 
become entirely cold. (See oxide of cadmium, page 68.) 

. •• • 

One-Judf carhonate of zinc loith hydrate of xinc^ Zn C H -|- 

. . ^^ 

2 ZnH, Zinc hloom^ (Zinkbliithe,) from Bleiberg and East 
India. 

Alone in the matrass it yields no water, and behaves like the 
oxide of zinc. It can be volatilized by continued heating in 
the reducing flame, and then gives a small slaggy residuum, 
which, tested by the fluxes, is found to contain iron. 

Carhonate of zinc and copper ^ from Siberia. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off water and changes from 
green to black ; it gives with the fluxes the reaction of copper, 
but the beads are rendered opaque on cooling by oxide of 
zinc. 

The process of reduction with soda gives a grain of copper, 
and the coal becomes coated with fumes of zinc. 

• •• 

Carhonate of the protoxide of cerium^ Ce C, from Bastnas, 
near Riddarhyttan. It also contains the oxides of lantanium 
and didymium. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off* moisture and bums brown- 
ish-yellow. With the fluxes it gives the reaction of the oxide 
of cerium. 

Carhonate of lead^ Pb C, White leady (Weissbleierz,) from 
Abtonmoor. 
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It behaves like pure oxide of lead, except that it decrepi- 
tates violently, and that its white color is changed to yellow by 
the action of heat. 

• • • •• 

Neutral carbonate and hydrate of copper^ Cu H + 2 Cu C, 

Axurite^ (Kupferlasur,) from Chessy, Maguska, and other lo- 
calities, and 

• •• • 
One-half carbonate of copper^ Cu'C -{- H, Malachite, Both 

behave alike. In the matrass they yield water and become 

black. On charcoal they first fuse, and then become reduced 

to metallic copper ; they behave like pure oxide of copper. 



Absenious Acid and thb Abseniates. 

• • • 

Arsenious acid^ As, White arsenic behaves as described on 

page 55. 

.. .. 

Arseniate of lime^ Ca* As + 6 33, and Ca' As + 4 H, Phar- 
macoUte^ Haidingerite. 

Alone in the matrass it yields a large quantity of water, 
which has not an acid reaction ; arsenious acid does not sub- 
lime. The assay loses its transparency like an efflorescent 
salt, but retains its form. In the forceps, if heated in the . ex- 
terior flame, it fuses to a white enamel ; but on charcoal, in 
the interior flame, it emits the odor of arsenic, and fuses more 
readily to a semi-translucent globule, which sometimes has a 
color inclining to blue, if the pharmacolite, as is often the case, 
is mixed with arseniate of cobalt. 

With borax and salt of phosphorus it behaves like lime or 
the salts of lime and the volatile acids, but as it dissolves it 
emits a strong odor of arsenic. 

It is decomposed by soda, emitting copious fumes of arsenic, 
and lime remains on the charcoal. 

Arseniate of the protoxide of iron, 

a. ScoroditCj from Graul near Schwarzenberg ; its. formula 
is not yet known. 

Alone in the matrass it first gives off water and becomes 
whitish-grey or yellowish. At a higher temperature it gives 
off white arsenic, which sublimes in small, white, brilliant crys- 
tals ; the residuum becomes black. Afler cooling it is spotted 
with dark green and red, but gives a light greyish-yellow pow- 
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der. On charcoal it emits copious fumes of arsenic, and fuses 
in the reducing flame to a grey slag with a metallic lustre, 
which is attracted hy the magnet, and dissolved hy the fluxes, 
with which it gives the characteristic reaction of iron, while 
the gkss emits a strong arsenical odor. 

h^ Neutral arseniate of the protoxide of iron toith hasic 



••• ••• ... 



arseniate of the peroxide of iron^ Fe' As +2 Fe As + 12 H, 
from Antonio Pareira, near Villa Rica in Brazil. 

In the matrass it gives off water and hecomes yellow, with- 
out changing its form. At a higher temperature it does not 
3rield a sublimate of arsenious acid. With the fluxes it be- 
haves like the preceding. 

.. •• 

c. Cuhe ore, ( Wiirfelerz,) Fe' As + fV As^ + 18 H, from 
Cornwall. 

Alone in the matrass it yields water and becomes red. With 
a stronger heat it yields little or no white arsenic, pufis up a lit- 
tle, becomes red on cooling, and gives a red powder. On 
charcoal and with the fluxes it behaves like scorodite. 



... 



Basic arseniate of eohaJt^ Co' As -f- 6 H, Cohalt hlootn, 
(Eobahbliithe,) from Schneeberg. 

Alone in the matrass it yields water and acquires a darker 
color, but gives no sublimate. 

On charcoal it fumes strongly, emits an arsenical odor, and 
fuses in a strong reducing flame to arseniuret of cobalt. 

With the fluxes it gives a blue glass. 

Arsenite of cohalt, (pulverulent,) from Schneeberg. 

It yields when heated in the matrass or open tube a large 
quantity of arsenious acid, and then behaves like the prece- 
ding. 

.... • 

One-half arseniate of nickel, Ni' As -f- 9 H, Nickel ochre^ 

from Allemont, (in powder, color white inclining to green.) 

Alone in the matrass it yields water and acquires a darker 
color. 

On charcoal it smells strongly of arsenic, and can be fused 
in the exterior flame to a metallic globule containing arsenic. 

With the fluxes it behaves like oxide of nickel, but gives ev- 
idence of the presence of a large amount of cobalt when tha 
glass is reduced. 

Arseniate of copper, various specimens from Cornwall. 
17 • 
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analyses of this mineral are not yet sufficiently accurate to 
allow of its formula being calculated. 

Arseniate of copper behaves in general with the fluxes like 
the oxide of copper, but smells strongly of arsenic when ig- 
nited, and gives on reduction, either alone or with soda, a 
white, brittle, metallic globule. 

a. The greyish-green variety, in capillary crystals, when 
treated alone in the matrass, yields no water and undergoes no 
change. On charcoal at the moment of decomposition it is re- 
duced with detonation, and is absorbed by the charcoal, when 
a white, metallic grain is obtained, which becomes red on cool- 
ing. The red color is due to a thin envelope of the red oxide 
of copper ; the grain is white in the interior, and cracks under 
the hammer. 

b. The dark green, crystallized variety behaves nearly in the 
same manner, but, if carefully examined, it vidll be seen to 
have deposited a fused slag around the reduced grain of metal ; 
if lead be added, and the fused metal be thrown ofif from the 
charcoal aJder the slag has congealed, and this slag (which 
readily remains spread out upon the surface of the charcoal) 
be fused again, phosphate of lead is obtained, which is white, 
and crystallizes at the moment of congelation. 

c. The green, compact, internally slightly blebby variety, 
behaves in the same way, but gives with lead a larger quantity 
of the phosphate. 

d. The beautiful, light-blue, crystallized variety, yields a 
large quantity of water when heated in the matrass, fuses im- 
perfectly, and is not reduced with detonation, but leaves a 
slaggy mass, in which white, metallic globules are seen. It 
does not give traces of iron with the fluxes. 

Remark. The last mentioned variety contains, therefore, 
besides oxide of copper, still another base, which cannot be re- 
luced, and which consists, according to Count Wachtmeister, 



• •• 



>f 8 per cent, of alumina. A portion of As is replaced by P. 



Phosphoric Acid and the Phosphates.* 



• •• 



One-half phosphate ofyttria^ Y^ P, from Lindesness, in Nor- 
^way. 

For the common test for phosphoric acid in all the phosphates, see 

04. 
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t 

In the matrass it yields no water, and does not fuse on char- 
coal. 

It is slowly dissolved by borax to a colorless glass, which is 
rendered milk-white by flaming, and with a larger quantity it 
becomes opaque on cooling. 

It is very slowly dissolved by the salt of phosphorus, by 
which it is distinguished from the phosph^ite of lime. The 
glass is colorless. 

It is decomposed by soda with effervescence into a light grey, 
infusible slag. 

With boracic acid and iron it gives, like all the other salts 
of the phosphates here described, a regulus of phosphuret of 
iron. 

One-kalf phosphate of tJie protoxides of manganese and iron^ 

.. .. 

. ... • «• . 

Mn* P + Fe* P, from Limoges. 

Alone in the matrass it yields a little water, which has an 
acid reaction on litmus paper, and tinges Brazil-wood paper 
yellow. It does not attack the glass. If treated in the open 
% tube, however, it gives faint traces of fluoric acid. The water 
deposited in ^e' tube does not react on Brazil-wood paper. 
On charcoal it fuses very readily and with strong effervescence 
to a black bead having a metallic lustre, which is strongly at- 
tracted by the magnet. 

It is readily dissolved by borax. In the oxidating flame it 
exhibits traces of manganese, and in the reducing flame, of 
iron. 

It is very readily dissolved by the salt of phosphorus. It 
hardly exhibits any other color than that of iron ; however, by 
long oxidation at a low red heat a faint trace of the character- 
istic color of manganese may be obtained. 

It is not dissolved by soda on charcoal, but gives by reduc- 
tion a large quantity of iron. On platina foil it has the usual 
reaction of manganese. 

♦ • •• • 

One-half phosphate of the protoxide of iron^ Fe^ P -|- 6 H, 

• ••• • 

Fe* P + H, and other varieties. 

Alone in the matrass it gives off a large amount of water, 
intumesces, and becomes spotted with grey and red. On char- 
coal it swells up, bums red, and then fuses very readily to a 
steel-grey bead, which has a metallic lustre. With borax and 
salt of phosphorus it behaves like the peroxide of iron. 

With soda on charcoal it gives in the reducing flame mag- 



« 
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netic grains of iron. On platina foil it does not give traces of 
manganese. 

Beisic phosphate of copper, 

a. From Ehrenbreitstein, Cii* P -f- 5 H, and 

b. FromLibethen, Cu' P + 2 H. 

Alone it does not color tbe flame ; it crumbles to powder 
when rapidly heated, but remains entire if gradually warmed ; 
it becomes black and fuses, retaining its dark color and forming 
a bead, in which a small globule of metallic copper is visible. 
This globule of copper emits a brilliant light, or flashes, at the 
moment of its congelation, as is the case with gold or silver, 
if not perfectly purified. 

With salt of phosphorus and borax it behaves like pure oxide 
of copper. 

Its behavior with soda is peculiar. A small quantity of that 
flux gives a liquid bead. If more soda be added, the mass in- 
tumesces for a moment, but then fuses again ; and thus, each 
time that a fresh portion of soda is added, it swells up in the 
same way before fusing, till at last it forms a swollen, infusible 
mass. With a very large amount of soda the saline mass is 
absorbed by the charcoal, leaving the copper on the surface. 

The most characteristic reaction of this salt is obtained by 
adding a quantity of metallic lead about equal in volume to the 
fused assay. The mass is then to be fused in an intense flame, 
by which all the copper is separated in the metallic form, and 
around the metallic bead a fused mass of phosphate of lead is 
obtained, which crystallizes on coolmg. If, after the flux has 
congealed, the more fusible metal containing lead be removed, 
and the flux be then remelted, the bead acquires a globular 
shape, and the crystalline facets are considerably larger. 

Basic phosphate of alumina. 



• • • • • • 



a. Wavellite, Al F^ + 3 Al* P' + H'^ from Barnstaple, Am- 
berg in der Pfalz, Bohemia. 

Alone in the matrass it yields water ; the last drops are acid, 
and gelatinous with silica ; they tinge Brazil-wood paper yellow. 
The glass after being allowed to dry becomes clouded by a 
deposition of silica. A ring of silica deposits above the assay, 
when it is ignited. 

On charcoal it swells up, loses its crystalline form, and be* 
comes snow-white. 

With borax, salt of phosphorus and'jada it behaves like pun 
alumina. 
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b. Lazulite, Al* P, with Mg^ P and Fe* P, in various propor- 
tions, from Rodelgraben and Rrieglach.* 

Alone in the matrass it gives off water, and loses its color. 

On charcoal it intumesces, and acquires a blebby, vitreous 
appearance where the heat is the strongest, but does not fuse. 

Borax dissolves it into a transparent, colorless glass. 

With salt of phosphorus it becomes transparent on the edges, 
and gradually fuses to a transparent, colorless glass. 

With soda it intumesces, but does not dissolve or fuse. 

With the solution of cobalt it gives a fine blue. 

c. Calaite, Turquoise^ from Persia. A mixture of phosphate 
of alumina with phosphate of lime and silica, colored green or 
greenish-blue by carbonate of copper and hydrate of the oxide 
of copper.t 

Alone in the matrass it gives off water, flies in pieces and 
decrepitates violently, even if very slowly heated. The water 
does not react on Brazil-wood paper. The splintered mass is 
black. 

On charcoal or in the forceps it becomes brown in the inte- 
rior flame, and tinges the point dT the flame green. It does 
not fuse, but acquires a vitreous appearance on the surface, 
where the heat is most intense. 

It is readily dissolved by borax to a transparent glass, which 
exhibits the color of iron while it remains hot, but afler cooling 
it is faint copper-green in the exterior flame, and cloudy-red in 
the interior flame, especially if tin has been added. 

It is readily and entirely dissolved by salt of phosphorus, into 
a transparent glass, which gives the same play of colors as the 
borax glass. 

With soda it first intumesces, and then gradually dissolves to 
a semi-transparent glass, which is colored by iron. With more 
soda it becomes infusible, and if still more be added a large 
quantity of copper is obtained by reduction. 

* The blue minenil from Voraa differs somewhat from this in its behaYior. 
It intumesces considerably more, and finally crumbles to powder. It shows 
no signs of fusion, nor does it ^ve a blue color with the solution of cobalt till 
it has undergone lusion, when it has a blue color inclining to red. 

t I used for this examination a blue, reniform and a green turquoise ; the 
latter was given me by M. Stran^ways, as a specimen of genuine calaite ; it 
agreed perfectly with the descripuon of that mineral. It was a thin layer, en- 
veloped in a grey, clayey mass. As this specimen gave before the blowpipe 
tnces of phosphoric acicf, I analyzed it in the moist way, and found in it phos- 
phate of alumma, phosphate of lime, silica, peroxide ot iron and oxide of cop- 
per. It follows, therefore) that John's assertion, that calaite is a hydrate of 
alaminai is inconect. 
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Busic phosphate of alumina and lithia., mixed with fluorides 
of the same bases, Amblygonite, from Chursdorf in Saxony. 

Alone in the matrass it yields a little water, which, if the 
heat be intense, is acid and attacks the glass. On charcoal it 
fuses very readily to a transparent glass, which becomes opaque 
when it congeals. According to Plattner the presence of 
lithia in this mineral can be detected by the color of the flame. 

It is readily dissolved by borax in any proportion to a trans- 
parent, colorless glass. 

It is instantly dissolved into a transparent glass, without leav- 
ing a residuum, by salt of phosphorus. 

With a little soda it fuses ; with more, it intumesces and be- 
comes infusible. 

Phosphaie of lithia with lime^ magnesia^ protoxide of iron 
and protoxide of manganese. Tetraphyline^ (Perowskin) from 
Keiti-Tammela. 

It gives water in the matrass, without undergoing any change. 

In the forceps it fuses with the greatest facility to a black 
glass, which is attracted by the magnet. 

With borax and salt of phosphorus it combines with eflerves- 
cence ; the resulting glass isicolored by iron. 

With soda on charcoal it forms a black slag ; the soda is ab- 
sorbed. 

With soda on platina it tinges the point of the flame with the 
usual lilac color of lithia. The platina acquires a yellow stain, 
which cannot be removed by washing with water. The soda 
becomes intensely green. 

With boracic acid and iron it gives a liquid regulus. 

Hetepozite^ from the dept. de la haute Vienne, France, be- 
haves in all respects like the preceding. 

ThreefourtJis phosphate of the oxide of uranium and lime^ 

Ca P + 2 *# P+ 8 H. A smaU portion of Ca is replaced by 

Ba, Uranite^ from Autun. 

Alone in the matrass it yields water, and becomes straw-yel- 
low and opaque. On charcoal it fuses, with considerable efier^ 
vescence, to a black button, which has a crystalline surface. 

It is readily dissolved by borax and salt of phosphorus to a 
transparent glass, which is dark yellow in the oxidating flame, 
and acquires a flne green color in the reducing flame. 

It is not dissolved by soda, but forms a yellow, infusible slag. 

Threefourths phosphate of the oxides of uranium and cop- 
per, Cu P + 2 U *P + 8 6, Chalcolite^ from Cornwall, behaves 
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like the preceding, but gives with salt of phosphorus and tin the 
reaction of the protoxide of copper, and a button of copper by 
reduction with soda. This is sometimes white fh>m the presence 
of arsenic, which can also be recognized by its smell during the 
operation. 

Silicates with Phosfhatbs. 

•« 
• ■•• . 

Sordawalite^ probably a muEture of Mg^ P + 2 H, with a 
mineral, whose composition may be represented by 

2 (Fe3 Si^ X Al Si«) ( J»^ S» + 2/ S' + 3 ^ «')' ^^^ Sor- 

dawala in Finland. 

Alone in the matrass it yields a large quantity of water, which 
has not an acid reaction. On charcoal it fuses, without intu- 
mescence, to a black bead, which in the reducing flame ac- 
quires a grey, metallic lustre. 

It is readily dissolved by borax, and gives a glass colored 
green by iron. 

It is decomposed by salt of phosphorus, and leaves a siliceous 
skeleton. 

With a little soda it can be fused to a black bead ; with 
mcHre it swells up and gives a rough slag. On platina foil it 
does not indicate the presence of manganese. 

With boracic acid and iron I could not obtain a phosphuret 
of iron* 



SULFHYTBIC AciD AHD THE SULFHATES.* 

.... . 

Sulphate of soda^ Na S -f- 10 H, Glauher^s salt, 

Akaae in the matrass it fuses in its water of crystallization, 

which can be distilled off. The dry sah fuses on charcoal, and 

te absorbed and converted into hepar. 

If fused with soda it is absorbed by the charcoal, by which 

it is distinguished from salts with earthy bases. 

StUphate of lime and 9oda^ Na S -f- ^ S, Glauhtrite^ from 
ViUarubia in Spain. 

Alone in the matrass it decrepitates with violence and gives 
a very little water ; at a low red heat it fuses to a transparent 
ijlaflB, from which nodiing is volatilized. On charcoal the first 

* For th« geaitai tMt of the prattBot of •vlphniic aeid, soe page «l. 
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action of the heat whitens it ; it then fuses to a transparent 
bead, which becomes opaque on cooling. In the reducing flame 
it congeals and becomes hepatic. The sulphuret of sodium is 
absorbed, and the lime remains on the surface as a white 
globule. 

It is dissolved by borax with strong eflervescence ; the mass 
is absorbed by the charcoal. 

It is dissolved by salt of phosphorus with effervescence, and 
gives a milk-white glass. 

With fluor spar it fuses like gypsum. 

It is decomposed by soda ; the hepatic mass is absorbed by 
the charcoal, and lime remains on the surface. 

Sulphate of "baryta^ Ba S, Heavy spar. 

The crystallized specimens decrepitate very violently; it 
fuses with great difficulty, or only becomes rounded on the 
edges, so that it can be distinguished from sulphate of strontian 
by its very slight degree of fusibility. In the interior flame it 
is reduced to sulphuret of barium, which, when moistened, 
smells slightly hepatic, and tastes strongly hepatic. It behaves, 
in general, like sulphate of strontian, with this difference, that 
when tested with hydrochloric acid and alcohol, it does not 
tinge the flame red. 

With fluor spar it fuses like gypsum. 

• • • • 

Sulphate of strontian^ Sr S, Celestine. 

Crystallized varieties decrepitate. On charcoal it fuses in 
the exterior flame to a milk-white bead, which, when treated 
in the interior flame, spreads out on the surface of the coal, 
and decomposes, becomes infusible, leaving a hepatic mass, 
which on cooling smells slightly of rotten eggs if gently breathed 
upon, and has a pungent and hepatic taste. On platina foil, 
when in this state, it is mostly dissolved by hydrochloric acid ; 
if this solution be evaporated to dryness, the salt scraped off 
and placed upon a narrow, wedge-shaped strip of paper, and 
then moistened with alcohol and set on fire, the flame is tinged 
red as it comes in contact with the salt. This reaction is so 
distinct, that it may even be observed with heavy spar contain- 
ing strontian. 

It is dissolved by borax to a transparent glass, which becomes 
yellow or brown on cooling ; if a larger quantity of the assay 
be employed, it becomes opaque. 

It behaves with salt of phosphorus like strontian. 

With soda it intumesces, is decomposed, becomes absorbed 
by the charcoal, and gives a strongly hepatic mass. With soda 
and silica it gives the usual glass colored by hepar. 
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With fluor spar it fuses to a transparent glass, which becomes 
enamel-white on cooling. 

Sulphate of lime^ Crypsum. 

• ••• 

a. Anhydrous gypsum^ Ca S, Anhydrite, 

Alone in the matrass it yields no water, or only a trace. 

In the forceps it fuses with difficulty in the oxidating flame 
to a white enamel. 

On charcoal it is decomposed by a strong reducing flame, 
and then has an alkaline reaction on test paper, and a hepatic 
smell when moistened. 

It dissolves with borax with effervescence, and gives a trans- 
parent glass, which becomes yellow or dark yellow on cooling. 
If more gypsum be added, the bead becomes brown and 
opaque on cooling. 

With the remaining fluxes it behaves like pure lime. 

With fluor spar it fuses readily to a transparent bead, which 
becomes enamel-white on cooling, and, if the blowing be long 
continued, it swells up and becomes infusible. 

The following points serve to distinguish gypsum from sul- 
phate of baryta and sulphate of strontian : a, the softness of 
gypsum ; ft, its greater degree of fusibility than that of sulphate 
of baryta ; and c, that when treated on charcoal, and saturated 
with hydrochloric acid, it does not impart a decided red color 
to the flame. 

• ••■ • 

b. Hydrous gypsum^ Ca S -f- 2 H. 

Alone in the matrass it yields water, and becomes milk- 
white ; it then behaves like the preceding. 

• •• • • 

SiHphate of magnesia^ Mg S -j- 7 H, Epsom salt^ from Cal- 
atayud in Spain. 

Alone in the matrass it yields a large quantity of water, 
which has not an alkaline reaction. The salt fuses, and then 
undergoes no farther change at the temperature at which glass 
melts. A drop of water heats and consolidates it. If the salt, 
deprived of its water, be heated on charcoal or in the forceps 
it fuses again. On charcoal, at a certain temperature, it sud- 
denly emits a brilliant light, which lasts as long as the blowing 
is continued. The mass then becomes infusible, being de- 
prived of its sulphuric acid. If placed on moist Brazil-wood 
paper, or reddened litmus paper, it colors both blue. 

With borax and salt of phosphorus it behaves like mag- 
nesia. 

18 
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With soda it intumesces, but does not fuse ; the mass when 
moistened has a hepatic odor. 

With the solution of cobalt it gives a beautiful, but faint, 

rose-red color. 

. ... . ... • 

Sulphate of potash^ lime^ and magnesia^ K S -f- Mg S-f-2Ca 

... « 

S + 2 H, Polyhalite^ from Ischl in Austria. 

Alone in the matrass it yields water, and its color becomes 
paler ; on charcoal it fuses to an opaque, reddish bead, which, 
when treated in the inner flame, congeals, becomes white, and 
looks like a hoUow crust; it then has a salme and slightly 
hepatic taste. 

It is readily dissolved by borax with strong effervescence, 
and gives, after being heated for some time, a transparent glass, 
which becomes clear deep red on cooling. If a large quantity 
of the assay be added, the glass becomes opaque on cooling. 

It is dissolved by salt of phosphorus to a colorless, transpa- 
rent glass. A large quantity of the assay can be added before 
the glass becomes opaque. 

It is decomposed by soda and gives an earthy mass, which 
becomes yellow in the reducing flame by the admixture of 
hepar. 

With fluor spar it fuses to an opaque bead. 

. ... . _ ^^ 

Sulphate of xinc^ Zn S -f- 7 H, White vitriol, from Fahlun. 

Alone in the matrass it yields water. Mixed with charcoal 
powder and heated, it gives a large quantity of sulphutOHS 
acid, and imparts to a glass of soda and silica, if fused with 
it, the color of hepar. 

With the fluxes it behaves like oxide of zinc, but af the 
same time exhibits traces of iron. 

Sulphates of iron. .... . . 

a. Sulphate of the protoxide of iron, Fe S -f^ 6 H, Chreen 
vitriol. Copperas, 

b. Red vitHol, Fe' S* + 3 F S'* + 36 H, mixed with Mg S, 
from Insjo Sankning, in the Fahlun mines. 

c. Vitriol ochre, fVB + 6 H. 

.. . • • ." • 

d. Sulphate of the peroxide of iron, Fe S' -|- 9 H, Coquim- 
hiie, from Copiapo in Chili. 

• • • •• • 

e. Lamellar hasic sulphate of the peroxide of iron, Pe' S' 

4- 18 H, Yellow copperas, from Copiapo. 

... ..i 

f. Radiated basic sulphate of the peroxide of iron, Fe S^ -|^ 

10 H, from Copiapo. 
These varieties have all the common property of yielding 
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water when heated in the matrass, and disengaging sulphurous 
acid when ignited, which latter can be recognized by its smell 
and its reaction on moistened Brazil-wood paper. The ignited 
substance behaves with the fluxes like pure oxide of iron. If 
the oxide of iron be treated with soda before all the sulphuric 
acid has been driven off, yellow metallic grains of magnetic 
iron pyrites are obtained by reduction. If the oxide of iron 
contains so small an amount of sulphuric acid, that its presence 
cannot be recognized by driving it off in the form of sulphur- 
ous acid in the usual way, it can be detected by treating the 
oxide of iron with soda on platina foil, and fusing the melted 
mass which runs from the assay with glass ; if the assay con- 
tains sulphuric acid, a hepatic color is obtained. 

Basic sulphate and arseniate of the peroxide of iron. Iron 
sinter^ (Klaproth's Eisenpecherz,) from Freiberg. 

Alone in the matrass it yields a large quantity of water. At 
a low red heat it disengages sulphurous acid, which can be re- 
cognized by its smell, and by its property of blackening Brazil- 
wood paper. It does not yield a sublimate. On charcoal it 
shrinks together, emits white, dense fumes, and smells, strongly 
and for a long time of arsenic. In other respects it behaves 
like the preceding. 

If it be dissolved in salt of phosphorus, and the glass be then 
heated in the reducing flame till all the arsenic has been driven 
off, the bead becomes colored red by the protoxide of copper 
by the addition of tin. If the tin be added before all the ar- 
senic has been volatilized, the bead becomes black while cool- 
ing, and the reaction of copper cannot be obtained by heating 
it again. 

Sulphate of cobalt MgS-f- 3 Co S-j- 28 H, Cobalt vitriol, 
from Biber. 

In the matrass it first yields water, and afterwards, if strongly 
ignited, sulphurous acid, especially if a little charcoal powder 
be added. 

With the fluxes it behaves like the oxide of cobalt. 

..*■ . .... 

Sulphate of copper, neutral and basic, Cu S -j- 5H, and Cu^ S, 
Blue vitriol. 

It loses its color and yields water when ignited. The neu- 
tral salt becomes white, the basic black ; sulphuric acid is de- 
tected in both, by pulverizing the roasted assay and mixing it 
with charcoal powder, and then heating it in a tube closed at 
one end ; in this way sulphurous acid is formed in large quan- 
tity, which can be recognized by its peculiar smell, as well as 
by its action on a piece of Brazil-wood paper inserted into the 



I. 
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tube. The reaction is quite distinct, even when a piece of the 
basic sulphate of copper no larger than a pin-head is em- 
ployed. 

. ... 

Sulphate of lead^ Pb S, Lead vitriol^ Anglesite^ from 
Anglesea. 

It decrepitates and .fuses on charcoal in the exterior flame 
to a transparent bead, which becomes milk-white as it congeals. 
In the reducing flame it is reduced with effervescence to a 
button of lead. 

With borax, salt of phosphorus, and soda it behaves like the 
oxide of lead. 

With a glass of soda and silica it gives, on cooling, a hepatic 
color. 

Sulphate and carbonate of lead^ from Leadhills. 

The specimen was kindly furnished me by Count Bournon, 
from the private collection of the king of France. It is de- 
scribed under the name of " Plomb carbonate rhomboidal " in 
Bournon's Catalogue de la collection mineralogique particu- 
liere du Roi, Paris, 1817, page 343, 344. 

Alone on charcoal it first intumesces a little, and becomes 
yellow ; but on cooling it becomes white again. It is reduced 
to metallic lead either with or without the addition of soda. 

With a glass of silica and soda it gives a hepatic color, 
exactly like sulphate of lead.* 

Sulphate of alumina and potash^ K S -f- Al S' -f- 24 H, Alum. 

On charcoal it fuses, puffs up, and yields water. The dry 
mass gives sulphurous acid when heated to ignition, but no 
sublimate. The residuum behaves with the fluxes like alumina. 

Basic sulphate of alumina and potash^ Alum stone^ from 
Tolfa, Mont d'Or, Siberia, and other localities. 

Alone in the matrass it first yields water, and afterwards, at 
a higher temperature, a sublimate, which is soluble in water. 
This is sulphate of ammonia. The crystallized varieties de- 
crepitate and crack with the greatest violence, crumbling to a 
fine powder, like diaspore. 

On charcoal in a strong heat it shrivels up, but does not fuse. 

It is dissolved by borax to a transparent, colorless glass. 

Salt of phosphorus dissolves it tolerably readily, leaving a 
semi-transparent, siliceous skeleton. The glass does not be- 
come opalescent dn cooling. 

It does not fuse with soda. 

It acquires a fine blue color with the solution of cobalt. 

* This mineral dissolves in nitric acid with efieTvescencej and leaves a 
white powder, which is sulphate of lead. 
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Sulphate of alumina and ammorda^ N H* S -|- Al S^ -|- 24 H, 
Ammonia alum, from Tschermig in Bohemia. 

Alone in the matrass it yields water, and puffs up ; after- 
wards sulphate of ammonia sublimes, which is mostly dissolved 
by the water, while sulphurous acid is disengaged. The sub- 
stance which remains after ignition behaves lilce pure alumina. 

Mixed to a paste with soda and gently heated on platina foil, 
it emits a perceptible ammoniacal odor. 

Neutral sulphate of alumina^ from Copiapo, AIS^ + 18 H. 

In the matrass it yields water, and puffs up like alum. 

With the fluxes it behaves like alumina. If the strongly ig- 
nited swollen mass be intimately mixed with charcoal and 
strongly heated in the reducing flame, it gives on silver foil the 
reaction of hepar. 

With the solution of cobalt a blue color is obtained, which is 

rendered dingy by oxide of iron. 

...... . 

One-third sulphate of alumina^ Al S -f- 9 H, Ahiminite^ Hal- 
lite. 

Alone in the matrass it yields a very large quantity of water, 
and afterwards at a low red heat, sulphurous acid, which can 
be recognized by its smell and by its action on Brazil-wood 
paper. 

On charcoal and with the fluxes it behaves like alumina. 
The aluminite from Newhaven gives a few flocks of silica, 
when dissolved in salt of phosphorus. 

With the solution of cobalt it gives a fine blue. 

Basic sulphate of the oxide of uranium^ from Joachimsthal. 

Alone in the matrass it yields water and becomes brown. 

With the fluxes it behaves like oxide of uranium. 

It is decomposed by soda and leaves a yellowish-brown slag 
on the charcoal ; the soda moistened with water blackens silver. 

A greenish variety gives a button of copper by reduction with 
soda, and traces of the protoxide of copper, if its solution in the 
fluxes be treated with tin. 

Silicates of Soda, Lime and Axttmina, combined wr 

Sulphates. 

hapis lazuli^ a fragment of a very pure specimen, having 
natural cleavage, furnished me by M. Cordier. 

Alone in the matrass it yields water, without changing its 
appearance or losing its transparency. On charcoal it fuses 
slowly to a white glass, which is shaded with blue when the 

18 • 
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bead first begins to liquefy : this color, however, entirely disap- 
pears on farther heating, ^he mineral becomes spotted with 
blue, and close by the fused portion, dark green. The lapis 
lazuli which is destitute of a foliated structure fuses more readi- 
ly, with slight intumescence. 

Borax dissolves it with constant effervescence to a transpa- 
rent, colorless glass. The fragment, as it lies in the bead before 
dissolving, gives out a stronger light than the glass itself. 

It is completely dissolved by salt of phosphorus, with con- 
stant effervescence and with the same phenomena of light, into 
into a colorless glass, without leaving a siliceous skeleton ; the 
glass becomes clouded on cooling. 

It is imperfectly dissolved by soda into an opaque, greyish- 
green glass, which becomes red on cooling, indicating the for- 
mation of hepar. A larger addition of soda has no other effect 
than to render the glass more soluble in water ; it then gives a 
stain of sulphur on silver foil. 

Hauyne^ from Italy, and Nosian, from the lake of Laach. 

Alone in the matrass they yield no water. On charcoal they 
lose their color and fuse to a blebby glass. 

With borax they dissolve with effervescence to a transparent 
glass, which becomes yellow on cooling, as if gypsum were 
present in the mineral. The saturated glass becomes opaque 
on cooling. 

They are dissolved by salt of phosphorus with effervescence, 
and leave a siliceous skeleton. The glass is opalescent. 

They are slowly attacked by soda, and give only on the ex- 
treme edges a vitreous slag, which on cooling becomes tinged 
with the usual red color of hepar. 



COMBINATIONS OF HALOGEN SUBSTANCES. 

Chlorides.* 

Chloride of sodium^ Na 01, Common salt. 
Alone in the matrass it decrepitates and yields water. On 
ircoal it fuses and is absorbed by the charcoal, at the same 
ie emitting fumes. On platina foil it fuses to a transparent 
mass, which becomes opaque on cooling. 

It fuses on platina foil without becoming clouded. 

* For the general test for the detection of chlorine in the chlorides, see 
page 82. 
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Chloride of ammonium^ N H* €1, Sal ammoniac. 

In the matrass it sublimes, without previously fusing, and 

without leaving any residuum. 

Mixed to a paste with soda and water and heated on platina 

foil, it smells strongly of ammonia. 

Chloride of lead^ Pb Ol, Coturinite^ from Vesuvius. 
In the matrass it does not yield water. On charcoal it fuses 
readily, spreads upon the surface, and gives off fumes. 
With soda it gives a quantity of globules of lead. 

« 

Basic chloride of lead^ Pb 61 + 2 Pb, from Mendiff. 

It decrepitates slightly, fuses readily, and becomes after cool- 
ing yellower than it was at first. When ignited it is easily 
reduced to metallic lead, while acid vapors are disengaged. 

Basic chloride of copper^ Cu -91 + 3 Cu + 4 H, Muriate of 
copper^ Atacamite^ in the form of sand, and compact, from 
Chili. 

Alone it tinges the flame intensely blue with greenish edges, 
and a red coating is deposited upon the charcoal, which colors 
the flame blue, when directed upon the surface of the support. 
It fuses, is reduced, and gives a button of copper surrounded 
by a slag. The pulverulent mineral gives more slag than the 
compact variety. The glass exhibits, in addition to the reaction 
of copper, that of iron, which is best observed in the reduced 
glass, before the color of the copper becomes evident by cool- 
mg. 

With the fluxes it behaves like oxide of copper. 

Chloride of silver^ Ag 01, Horn silver. 

Alone on charcoal it fuses to a bead, which varies in color, 
according to the purity of the assay, from pearl-grey to brown, 
or is even black and slaggy. In the reducing flame it is gradu- 
ally converted into metallic silver, and finally leaves a button 
of pure silver. 

Chloride of m^rcury^ Hg CI, Horn quicksilver^ (Homerz,) 
from Almaden. 

On charcoal it volatilizes entirely, with the exception of por- 
tions of the gangue which it may contain. 

In the matrass it gives a white sublimate. 

With soda in the matrass it gives an abundance of globules 
of mercury. 
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Silicates with Chlorides. 

Sodalite. 

0.7.. XT Naei + 2A1 

a. Sodalite from Vesuvius, • •••. •;• ••• 

2 (Na'Si + 2 Al Si).* 

Alone in the matrass it gives no trace of water. On charcoal 
it undergoes no change, but if the heat be very intense it be- 
comes rounded on the edges, without puffing up or bubbling, 
and retains its transparency. 

Borax dissolves it in trifling quantity, and with the greatest 
difficulty,, to a transparent, colorless glass. 

It does not intumesce with salt of phosphorus ; it is slowly 
dissolved, without being decomposed. The glass is opalescent 
on cooling. 

With a small quantity of soda it forms a transparent glass, 
which surrounds the undissolved portion. A larger quantity of 
soda decomposes the mineral, which then swells up and be- 
comes infusible. If still more soda be added it fuses to an 
opaque, colorless glass. 

With the solution of cobalt it becomes blue on the fused 
edges. 

b. Sodalite^ from Greenland. 

Alone in the matrass it yields water ; the mineral, however, 
undergoes no change in appearance, and does not lose *its 
transparency. On charcoal it fuses with strong intumescence 
and bubbling, and gives an uneven, but colorless glass. 

With borax it behaves like the preceding. 

It is very slowly decomposed by salt of phosphorus; after 
blowing for some time it can be observed, that the mineral 
has acquired a siliceous appearance on its edges. The glass 
is opalescent on cooling. 

It gives a glass with soda, with far greater difficulty than the 
variety from Vesuvius. The bead is opaque. 

With the solution of cobalt it becomes blue on the fused 
edges. 

Pe €1^ + Fe H' 
Pyrosmalite^ ^ ,- ,---.o , -v ,•••.0. ,from the iron mines of 

4 (Fe^ Sr 4- Mn' Sr) 

Nordmark. 

Alone in the matrass it first yields water, and afterwards, at 
a higher temperature, a yellow substance, which dissolves into 

* This formula is exactly the result of Abfyedson's analysis. 
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yellow drops with the portion of water last given off. These 
drops redden litmus paper, and have an astringent taste. 
They are chloride of iron. On charcoal it gives, when gently 
heated, a faint acid smell ; it fuses readily to a smooth, brUliant, 
iron-grey bead. 

It dissolves with borax with the usual tinge of iron. 

It is less readily taken up by the salt of phosphorus ; it re- 
mains for some time as a dark substance in the glass. It is 
finally dissolved, and acquires the characteristic color of iron, 
leaving a minutely divided siliceous skeleton. With saltpetre 
the glass exhibits strong traces of manganese. 

It has the characteristic reaction of manganese when treated 
with soda on platina foil. On charcoal it gives a black glass, 
which when treated with more soda is absorbed by the char- 
coal. ^ 

If a small fragment of pyrosmalite be placed in contact 
with a solution of the oxide of copper in salt of phosphorus, 
and both be heated at the same time, a light blue ring is 
formed arounS the bead, as is the case with hydrochloric acid ; 
this lasts, however, but an instant. 

Two-thirds silicate of soda^ lime^ protoxides of iron and 
manganese and zirconia with chloride of sodium^ which ac- 
cording to Stromeyer's analysis may give the following for- 
mula: 



{ 



Ca' Si + Zr Si 

Na tjI \ ••• ••.»•. 

^ ^Na^Si-J-FeSi 



or the following empirical formula : 

Na 01 -f 3 ( C>Sf -f JViS + 1^5 + ZrS)* Eudialyte. 

In the matrass it yields a small quantity of moisture. It 
fuses readily on charcoal to a greenish-grey glass. 

It is readily dissolved by borax, and gives a glass faintly 
tinged by iron, which cannot be rendered opaque by flaming. 

It is 'readily decomposed by salt of phosphorus ; flie siliceous 
skeleton swells up so that the bead generally loses its spherical 
shape. This circumstance serves to distinguish it from the 
garnet, which it otherwise strongly resembles. 

It gives with soda a glass, which is very difficultly liquefi- 
able ; with more soda it is absorbed by the charcoal. On pla- 
tina foil it gives the reaction of manganese. 

* In this formula, the oxygen of the oxide of manganese is reckoned with 
that of the oxide of iron. 
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Phosphates with Chlorides. 

Phosphate of lime toith chloride of calcium, the latter often 

replaced by fluoride of calcium, Ca 61 + 3 Ca' P, Apatite, 

a. Moroxitey from Arendal and Pargas. 

Alone it remains unchanged, but in thin laminae, at a very 
high temperature, it can be fused on the edges to a colorless, 
translucent glass ; it is, however, one of the most diflficultly 
fusible minerals. 

It is slowly dissolved by borax to a transparent glass, which 
can be rendered milk-white by flaming, and which with a 
larger quantity of the assay becomes opaque on cooling. 

It is dissolved in large quantity by the salt of phosphorus to 
a transparent glass, which, when nearly saturated, becomes 
opaque on cooling, and acquires a crystalline appearance, less 
distinct, however, thein that of phosphate of lead. If fully 
saturated it hardens to a milk-white bead, without crystalline 
facets. 

With soda it swells up with effervescence, the soda is ab- 
sorbed by the charcoal, and leaves a white mass. 

It is very slowly dissolved by boracic acid, but gives with 
pietallic iron a regulus of phosphuret of iron. 

b. Radiated phosphate of lime, Phosphorite, from Estre- 
madura ; it gives in the matrass a little water, and fuses, rather 
more readily than the preceding, to a white enamel. In gen- 
eral, its behavior is the same as that of the preceding. 

c. Phosphate of lime, from mammoth's teeth, (dug up near 
Kannstadt.) 

In the matrass it shrivels up and gives a large quantity of 
water. 

On charcoal it blackens on the edges, where the flame acts 
on it; it does not fuse, but becomes semi-transparent and 
rounded on the edges, where the heat is most intense. It be- 
haves in other respects like the preceding. 

Phosphate of the oxide of lead toith chloride of lead, Pb G\ 

• • • 

4" 3 Ptf P, Pyromorphite, (Griinbleierz.) 

Alone on charcoal it fuses in the exterior flame, the globule 
crystallizes, and becomes dark colored on cooling. Treated 
in the interior flame, it emits fumes of lead, the flame is tinged 
with blue, and the globule on cooling crystallizes with large 
facets of a pearly-white color and lustre. At the moment of 
crystallizing, the bead becomes slightly red hot. 
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With borax, salt of phosphorus and soda it behaves like the 
oxide of lead. 

With boracic acid and iron it gives phosphuret of iron and 
Inetallic lead, virhich can be separated from each other after 
the phosphuret of iron becomes hardened, ancT while the lead is 
still liquid. The lead does not give a button of silver when 
cupelled on bone ashes. 

Plumho-resinite^ Pb^ P with Al H', in variable proportions, 
(Bleigummi,) from Huelgoat. 

Alone in the matrass it flies in pieces violently, and gives a 
large quantity of water ; carefully heated on charcoal it be- 
comes milk-white, swells up like a zeolite, and softens if strong- 
ly heated, but cannot be entirely fused. 

It is readily dissolved by borax to a transparent glass. 

The same is true with salt of phosphorus. With a large 
proportion of the assay the bead becomes opaque on cooling. 

It is not dissolved by soda, but globules of lead make their 
appearance on all sides. 

With boracic acid and iron it gives a fused phosphuret of 
iron. 

With the solution of cobalt it gives a fine blue. 



Arseniates with a Chloride. 

Arseniate of the oxide of lead with chloride of lead^ Pb €1 

-j- 3 Pb As, from Johann-Georgenstadt and Cornwall. 

Alone on charcoal it fuses slowly, and then becomes instant- 
ly reduced to a quantity of globules of metallic lead, emitting 
copious fumes, and the odor of arsenic. With the fluxes it be- 
haves like the oxide of lead, with this diflerence, that the glass 
emits fumes of arsenic. 

if a* crystal of arseniate of lead be held in the forceps, and 
the extreme end of it fused in the exterior flame, the fused 
portion crystallizes like phosphate of lead. The fused sub- 
stance, however, must not touch the platina, since in that case 
it flows out and destroys the metal. The fused mass flows out 
in the same way upon glass. 

Remark. Arseniate of lead, containing phosphate of lead, is 
not perfectly reduced, but leaves the phosphate as a fused, 
crystallized bead. Phosphate of lead contaminated with the 
arseniate gives metallic lead, and smells of arsenic when fused 
in the reducing flame. 



i 
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Carbonate with a Chloride. 

Carbonate of the oxide of lead with chloride of lead^ Pb Ol 

• • • * 

+ Pb C, from Matlock, behaves like basic chloride of lead. 

Fluorides.* 

Fluoride of calcium^ Ca F, Fltior spar. 

Alone in the matrass it often phosphoresces when gently 
heated, emitting in the dark a greenish light. At a high 
temperature it decrepitates strongly, and gives a very little 
water. It can be fused on charcoal to an opaque bead. 

It is dissolved by borax and salt of phosphorus with the 
greatest facility to a transparent glass, which at a certain de- 
gree of saturation becomes opaque. 

With a certain portion of soda it dissolves and gives a trans- 
parent glass, which becomes opaque when it hardens, or if 
heated for a long time ; with a large quantity of soda it is con- 
verted into a difficultly fusible enamel, which remains on the 
charcoal, while the excess of the flux is absorbed. 

With gypsum, heavy spar or sulphate of strontian it fuses 
readily to a transparent bead, which becomes opaque on cool- 
ing. See gypsum. 

Fhwride of calcium with fluorides of yttrium and cerium^ 
Ca F, Y F, Ce F, in variable proportions, Yttro-cerite, 

a. Yttro-cerite^ from Finbo. 

Alone in the matrass it yields water, which has a burnt 
smell. The dark colored variety loses its color and becomes 
white. On charcoal it does not fuse, but on the addition of 
gypsum it fuses to a bead, which does not become transparent 
at any temperature. 

With borax, salt of phosphorus, and soda it behaves like 
fluor spar ; the glass is, however, yellow in the oxidating flame 
as long as it remains hot ; it becomes opaque sooner than the 
glass given by fluor spar. 

b. Yttro-cerite, from Broddbo. 

It decrepitates slightly, does not fuse, and becomes first milk- 
white and then brick-red, but difierent portions of its surface 
are unequally colored. It does not fuse with gypsum, and it 
behaves in general like fluoride of cerium, of which it con- 
tains a large proportion intermixed. 

* For the method of detecting flaoric acid, see page 83. 
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Fluoride of cerium^ Ce F, mixed with 6e P, from Finbo, 
Broddbo and Bastnas. 

a. Neutral^ from the two first localities. 

Alone in the matrass it yields water, and^ if raised to the 
melting-point of glass, the glass becomes cOTroded at a little 
distance from the assay. The water given off tinges Brazil- 
wood paper yellow. The assay changes from a yellowish 
color to white in the operation. If heated in an open tube, 
into which the flame is directed, the interior of the tube is at- 
tacked, and is rendered opaque by the deposition of silica. 
The assay becomes dark yellow. 

On charcoal it does not fuse ; its color becomes, however, 
somewhat darker. 

With borax and salt of phosphorus it behaves like the oxide 
of cerium. It is not dissolved by soda, but it divides and 
swells up ; the soda is absorbed by the charcoal, and leaves a 
grey mass on the surface. 

b. Basic, from Finbo, 6e S® -f 3 Oe H. 

On chcurcoal its color is changed by the heat, and it appears 
almost black, at a low red heat ; on cooling, however, it be- 
comes dark brown, clear red, and finally dark yellow. These 
changes of color serve to distinguish it from the neutral varie- 
ty, in which no such changes take place. It does not fuse. 
With the fluxes it behaves, in general, like the preceding, ex- 
cept that it is not divided by soda, but remains whole, unless 
strongly heated for a long time. 

Fluate of cerium, 6e F^ -J- Ce -|- 4 H, from Bastnas. 

Alone in the matrass it gives a little moisture, without 
changing its appearance. On charcoal it does not fuse, but 
becomes opaque when gently heated. It acquires a dark color, 
and undergoes the same changes of color as the preceding. 

Heated in the open tube by directing the flame into the tube, 
it gives a strons reaction of fluoric acid. 

It is dissolved by borax and salt of phosphorus like the pre- 
ceding. 

It does not crumble in pieces with soda, neither does it in- 
tumesce or fuse. 

Remark. This seems to be a basic salt, perhaps wtth less 
excess of base than the preceding variety. 

Fluoride of cerium with fluoride of yttrium, Ce P, YP, 
Fluate of yttria with fluate of cerium, from Finbo ; generally 
an earthy mechanical mixture of the two, which also contains 
silica, either in the form of a silicate, or merely intermixed. 

19 
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It behaves like the neutral fluate of cerium, with this differ- 
ence, that a large quantity of it must be added to the borax 
glass before it can be rendered opaque by flaming. The more 
siliciferous earthy varieties give with soda a coherent, slaggy 
mass, which is not changed by a further addition of soda. 

Fluoride of sodium with fluoride of aluminium^ 3 Na F -|~ 
Al P', Cryolite^ from Greenland. 

Alone in the matrass it yields a little water and decrepitates, 
without losing its transparency. If heated in the open tube 
by directing the flame within the tube, it corrodes the glass 
strongly, and the moisture which collects in the tube reacts 
like fluoric acid. On charcoal it fuses to a transparent bead, 
which becomes opaque on cooling. If the heat be continued 
for some time, it spreads out on the surface, the fluate of soda 
is absorbed by the charcoal, and a cnist of alumina remains. 

It is dissolved by borax, readily and in large quantity, to a 
transparent glass, which becomes milk-white on cooling. It 
behaves in Uie same way with the salt of phosphorus. The 
bead has sometimes a slight reddish tinge from a small quantity 
of copper in the mineral. 

With soda it fuses to a transparent glass, which spreads out 
on cooling, and becomes milk-white. 



Silicates with Flforides. 
One-third silicate of magnesia with basic fluoride of magne- 

.... o 

sium^ Mg P + 2 Mg* Si, Chondrodite, from Pargas, Aker and 
from America, Brucite. 

Alone in the matrass it bums black, but yields no water ; the 
black color is burnt off by heating it in the open air. Strongly 
heated in the open tube, it gives the reaction of fluoric acid. 

On charcoal it cannot be fused. The variety which contains 
iron becomes opaque and brownish, where the heat is strongest. 
The varieties containing a smaller proportion of iron, for in- 

stance that from Aker, become milk-white. 

Borax dissolves it slowly, but perfectly, to a transparent glass, 
slightly tinged by iron. If the glass is saturated with the assay, 
it can be rendered cloudy by flaming ; it does not become milk- 
white, but semi-transparent and crystalline. 

It is tolerably readily dissolved by the salt of phosphorus, 
leaving a semi-transparent siliceous skeleton ; the glass is trans- 
parent and colorless, but becomes opalescent on cooling. 

With a certain proportion of soda it forms a very diflScultly 
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fusible, grey slag. With more it swells up and becomes infu- 
sible. 

With the solution of cobalt it gives at a high temperature a 
feint red color, which, however, is not clear and beautiful. 
Chondrodite from Pargas gives a greyish-green color, because 
the presence of iron prevents the action of the oxide of cobalt 
on the magnesia. 

One-third silicate of alumina with basic fluoride of alumini* 

im, 2 Al i^+ 5 AlSi, Topaz, and 2 Al F^ + AV Si% Pycnite* 

Alone in the matrass it remains unchanged, and does not give 
the least trace of fluoric acid, but if strongly heated in the open 
tube according to the method proposed by Smithson, it gives 
indications of the presence of this acid. On charcoal it is infu- 
sible. The yellow topaz becomes pale rose-red when gently 
ignited, while the hydrated oxide of iron is converted into a 
simple oxide. This variety, as well as the transparent, color- 
less topaz, retains its transparency. If the heat be very intense, 
the lateral planes of the crystal become covered with numer- 
ous small bubbles, like hoar-frost; they cannot be distinctly 
seen without the aid of the microscope. The bubbles do not 
appear on the foliated cross-fracture, and they are not so easily 
made to appear on the opaque topaz from Finbo and Broddbo ; 
but if the heat be sufficiently strong, they can be obtained of 
considerable size, although they generally burst almost imme- 
diately after they first make their appearance. To succeed in 
this operation, a very intense heat is reqiiired, and only a very 
thin splinter of the mineral must be used. 

It is slowly dissolved by borax to a transparent glass. The 
transparent topaz becomes white and opaque before it dissolves. 

It is slowly dissolved by salt of phosphorus, leaving a siliceous 
skeleton ; the transparent bead becomes opalescent on cooling. 

It is slowly dissolved by soda and gives a blebby, colorless, 
semi-transparent slag. With more soda it swells up and be- 
comes infusible. 

With the solution of cobalt it gives a blue color, which, how- 
ever, is not clear and beautiful. Turner states that he obtained 
evidence of the presence of boracic acid in many varieties of 
topaz, by the aid of fli!ior spar and bisulphate of potash. 

Remark. To this class of combinations belong, in all proba- 
bility, amphibole,carpholite, and perhaps several others in which 
no fluor has as yet been discovered. Fluorides enter into 

* The formulae of the tooaz and pycnite were calculated from new analyses 
of these minerals, fomishea by Professor Forchhammer. 
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combination with phosphates like chlorides, and probably 
Wavellite, amblygonite, and Wagnerite belong to this class. 



«•« ... 



Leucophane^ 2 Na P + Ca^ Si' +0' Si^, from Lamanskar, 
Norway. 

Alone on charcoal it fuses readily, without foaming, to a 
transparent globule, of which the color inclines to violet. The 
glass is rendered opaque by flaming, and cannot be made trans- 
parent again without considerable difficulty. 

It is dissolved by borax with the utmost facility and in lai^ 
quantity. The glass is transparent, and does not become opaque 
when flamed. 

It is readily dissolved by the salt of phosphorus. The glass 
becomes opalescent on cooling. With salt of phosphorus in the 
tube, it gives the usual evidence of the presence of fluor. 

With a small amount of soda it gives a transparent glass. 
With more, it spreads over the surface of the charcocd. 

With soda on platina foil it exhibits traces of manganese. 



SUPPLEMENT. 



Honey stone^ MellitCj Mellate of alumina. 

Alone in the matrass it yields water, whitens, and becomes 
transparent. If ignited it becomes carbonized, without emit- 
ting any perceptible burnt odor, and without coloring the water 
given off, or acquiring an acid or alkaline reaction. On char- 
coal it becomes black, ignites, and bums white if the heat is 
sufficient, at the same time shrivelling up strongly. It behaves 
like pure alumineu 

Chiastolite^ Macle^ from Brittany. 

Alone it yields a little water, without changing its appear- 
ance. It bums white, but does not fuse. The pulverized 
mineral can be fused to a slag on the thinnest edges of the 
mass. 

It is very slowly acted on by borax, even if pulverized. 

Salt of phosphorus seems to have little or no action on it, 
but the bead remains clear, colorless, and transparent. If, 
however, the finely pulverized mineral be added gradually, 
the first portions are dissolved without a residuum ; but it very 
soon ceases to be dissolved. 

It is decomposed by soda and swells up, but does not fiise or 
become converted into a slag. 

It becomes blue with the solution of cobalt, but the color is 
dark and dingy ; the color is finer in proportion to the purity 
of the specimen examined. 

Remark. The reaction of the chiastolite proves it to be a 
silicate of alumina, and in all probability a subsilicate. I 
must, however, add, that some varieties of chiastolite are prin- 
cipally composed of magnesia. These are easily distinguished 
by their softness from the variety of which the behavior is 
here described. 
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SYSTEMATIC ARRANGEMENT 

or THE 

OXIDIZED MINERALS 

AGCOEDING TO THEIB BEHAVIOR BEFORE THE BLOWnPE« 



When the nature of a mineral is to be determined by its 
behavior before the blowpipe, the external characters not being 
sufficiently distinct for that purpose, it is important, especially 
for young mineralogists, that some arrangement should be 
contrived, by which the number of species, with which the 
mineral under examination is to be compared, should be di- 
minished so as to be as small as possible. I have endeavored 
to form such a systematic arrangement, which, although de- 
ficient in many respects, will not be without use. I have con- 
sidered, especially, three properties of minerals; namely, 
fusibility, intumescence, and behavior with soda. The prin- 
cipal divisions depend on the two former properties, the sub- 
divisions on the latter. 



1. Infiuibh Miner aU. 
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Qvre with a tmall 


qaan- 
bead, 




Gire with soda a bead. 


tity of soda a 


Give a slag only with 




but fonn a slag 


with 


Bc>aa. 




more. 






Quartz 


Phenakite 




Oxides of iron 


A^almatolite 


Picrosmine 




Oxides of manganese 


Hisingerite 


OliTine 




Oxide of tin (is re- 


Sideroschisolite 


Cerhe 




duced) 


Bioptase 


Kyanite- 




Hydrate of alumina 


Fire clay 


Talc 




Hydrate of magnesia 


Leucite 


Gadtflinite 




Spinel 

Grahnite 

Worthite 


Pyrophyllite 
Wolkonskoite 


Lithia tourmaline 


Rutile 






Precious galmei 

Pitchblende 

Zircon 








Thorite 
Andalusite 








Staurotide 








Gehlenite 
Chlorite spar 
AUophane 
Cymophane 








Polymignite 
Aesch3mite 
Oerstedine 
Titanate of iron 
Tttro-tantalite 








Tantalite 
Chrome ochre 








Uwarowite 


• 


« 




Chromic iron 
Carbonates of earths 

and metals 
Basic phosphate of 

yttria 
Basic phosphate of 

alumina 
Basic phosphate of 

lime 
Sulphate of iron 
Sulphate of alumina 
Aluminite 
Alum stone 
Fluoride of cerium 
Tttro-cerite 
Topaz 
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2. Minerals which can he Jused to heads. 



Fuse with soda to a bead. 



Gire with a small qoan- 
tity of soda a bead, 
with more a slag. 



(Hve a 



slae only 
soda. 



with 



The zeolites 

Spodamene 

SodarBpodnmene 

Labradoiite 
Scapollte 

Sodalite (from Green- 
land) 

Elaeolite 

Mica from primitiTe 
limestone 

Black talc 

Acmite 

Crocidolite 

lievrite 

Cronstedtite 

Gramet 

Cerine 

Helvine 

Gadolinite (from Ka- 
rarfret) 

Boracic acid 

Tincal 

Boracite 

Hydroboracite 

Datholite 

Botryolite 

Axinite 

Lapis lazuli 

Endialyte 

Pyrosmalite 

Cryolite 



Okenite 

Pectolite 

Red silicate of man- 
ganese 

Black silicate of man- 
ganese 

Idocrase 

Manganesian garnet 

Orthite 

Pyrorthite 

Amblygonite 

Sordawalite 

Sodalite 

Fluor spar 



Give with soda a 
reguline metal. 

Tungstate of lead 
Molybdate of lead 

Vanadate of lead 
Chromate of lead 
Vauquelinite 
Cobalt bloom 
Nickel bloom 
Phosphate of copper 
Sulphate of lead 
Chloride of lead 
Chloride of silver 



Brericite 

Amphodelite 

Chlorite 

Fahlnnite 
Pyrope 
Soapstone 
Red dichroite 
Pyrargillite 

Potash tourmaline 
(bhick) 

Wolfram 

Pharmacolite 

Scorodite 

Cube ore 

Tetraphyline 

Hetepozite 

Uranite 

Phosphate of iron 

Sulphate of strontian 

Sulphate of magnesia 

Polyhalite 

Hauyne 




3. MineraU whkh can he fused otdy on their edges. 
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Give with soda a liquid 
bead. 



Give with a small quan- 
tity of soda a liquid 
bead, but with more a 
slag. 



Give a slag only with 
soda. 



Soapstone 

Feldspar 

Albite 

Petalite 

Nepheline 

Anorthite 

Emerald 

Euclase 

Calaite 

Sodalite (from Yesn- 
yios) 



Table spar 

Diallage. 

Hypersthene 

Epidote 
Zoisite 



Stilpnosiderite 

Plumbo-resinite 

Serpentine 

Silicate of manganese , 
from Piedmont 

Mica, from granite 

Pimelite 

Pinite 

Blue dichroite 

Carpholite 

Sphene 

Pyrochlore 

Wolfram 

Soda tourmaline 
(green) 

Laznlite 

Heavy spar 

Gypsum 
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4. Minerals which intntmuce. 



Fuse to a bead. 



Become slaggy on the 
ed^. 



Infosible. 



The zeolites 


Epidote 


Gadolinite, some va- 


Onkosine 
Boracite 
Hydroboracite 
Datholite 


2k)isite 

Green tourmaline 

Laznlite 

Plnmbo-resinite 


rieties 
Lithia-tonrmaline 
Aeschynite 
Pyrophyllite 


Botryolite 
Axinite 


Granite mica 
Hornblende 


Alum 

Sulphate of alumina 


Black silicate of man- 


Enclase 




ganese 
Lithia-spodumene 


Sphene 




Scapolite 
Elaeolite 






Idocrase 






Cerine 






Orthite 








BEHAVIOR or URINARY CAICTIII BEJOEE THE 
BLOWPIPE. 



It is highly important to medical men to be able to determine 
the nature of the urinary calculi of patients who apply to them 
for relief in such cases. Their composition is more readily 
ascertained than is generally supposed, since the blowpipe gives 
very simple and sufficiendy accurate results, and the use of this 
inatniment does not require a greater degree of chemical 
knowledge than every physician ought to possess. I will there- 
fore describe the following varieties of calculi. 



1. Ubic Acid Calcdli. 

Alone OD charcoal oron pktinafoil they become carbonized, 
fume, and emit an organic smell ; in the exterior flame they 
gradually diminish in size, and towards the end of the operation 
they bum with increased light. When the blast is discontinued, 
they still continue to glow, and at last leave a very slight trace 
of a white ash, which is strongly alkaline. 

Since other combustible sub^ances may easily he mislakoB 
for uric acid, the operation must be perfoiiij^d in the moist way, 
as follows : a smaU quantity of the calculus, say ^ of a ^rain, 
must be placed on a small strip of glass or platitui foil, moisten- 
ed with a few drops of nitric acid, and hea^^'d over the flame of 
the spirit-lamp. The uric acid dissolves ' With efiervescence, 
and die mass must then be carefully dried so as not to becoQib 
burnt, and then heated for an instant, when the mass acquires 
a fine red color. If the quantify of uric acid in the assay ip 
trifling, the latter •flen becomes black, without acquiring a tinge 
of red. The experiment must then J^g,^spe ate d, and when the 
solution in nitric acid is dry, it nmst be laid aside and allowed 
to cool perfectly ; the glass irmst then be inverted over a little 
caustic ammonia, which is then to be healed \ as soon as the 
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vapor of the ammonia reaches the dried substance, it becomes 
beautifully red.* The same thing may be observed, thou^ 
the color is leas striking, if the dried substance be soAened with 
diluted ammonia. 

It often happens that calculi contain a mixture of uric acid 
with earthy phosphates. They then carbonize and consume, 
leaving a considerable residuum, which is not alkaline or solu- 
Ue in water. Treated with nitric acid and afterwards with am- 
monia, they give the fine red color characteristic of uric acid. 
The remaining ash is either phosphate of lime, or phosphate of 
magnesia, or a mixture of both. 

2. Urate op Soda Calculi. 

This substance, which rarely occurs in urinary calculi, is 
often contained in the hard excrescences which form around 
the joints of gouty patients. 

Alone on charcoal they blacken, emit a burnt organic odor, 
and leave a grey, strongly alkaline substance, which can be 
fused to a glass with siGca. If the calculus contains earthy 
salts, as is usually the case, the glass becomes white, or greyish 
and opaque. 

3. Urate of Ammonia Calculi. 

They behave before the blowpipe like the uric acid calculi. 

Treated with a drop of caustic potash, they give, when slightly 

warmed, a strong smell of ammonia. Care must be taken not 

^^Mo confound this with the slight ammoniacal odor which almost 

*Mjyc7^ all organic substances develope when treated with potash. 

Tut** ^^®s® calculi often contain a quantity of urate of soda. 



t •: 



4. Pmi|:l»HATE OF Lime Calcitli. 

Alone on charcoal they blacken, emit the odor of burning 

organic matter, andL finally bum white. They do not fuse. 

Their behavior resembles in general that of phosphate of lime. 

* Th<9y are proved not to consist of silica, by swelling up with 

' 0oda^|i|B|d not fusing to a glass, as well as by giving a renins 

of phimKuret of iron, when dissolyed in boti^go acid and nised 




* This method ^Jtf^mt^^mjnimmi\wiis discoTered by Professor Jacob- 
sen of GopcnhagoD, ^^w^^HHrF^ ^^^ existence of uric acid in the excretioD» 
of animals of the loweet/ 
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5. Ammoniacal Phosphate of Magnesia Calculi. 

Heated alone on platina foil they smell strongly of salts of 
hartshorn, blacken, swell up, and bum greyish-white if the 
heat be increased. They fuse readily to a greyish- white, en- 
amel-like bead. 

They give a transparent glass with borax and salt of phos- 
phorus, which with a large quantity of the assay becomes 
milk-white on cooling. 

With soda they fuse to a white, swollen slag, which becomes 
infusible on the addition of more soda. 

With boracic acid and iron they give readily a regulus of 
phosphuret of iron. 

With nitrate of cobalt they give a dark red glass. 

6. Calculi composed of the Phosphates of Lime and Mag- 

nesia. ( Calculi fusiinles, ) 

These are recognized by the slight ammonical odor which 
they emit, which arises principally from the destruction of 
organic matter in the calculus. They fuse far more readily 
than any others to an enamel-white bead, which does not be- 
come red with the oxide of cobalt, but brownish-black. 

7. Calculi composed of Oxalate of Lime. ( Calculi mori' 

formes,) 

Alone they smell of urine when first heated. The more 
strongly crystalline varieties become duller and lighter colored. 
After being slightly heated, the residuum effervesces with a 
few drops of nitric acid, and after being strongly heated on 
charcoal caustic lime remains ; this has an alkaline reaction on 
reddened litmus paper, and generally crumbles to powder when 
moistened. This is not the case, however, if the calculus con- 
tains at the same time phosphate of lime. 

8. Calculi containing Silica. 

They leave after ignition a greyish, infusible, and sometimes 
slaggy ash, which, when mixed with soda, slowly dissolves to a 
more or less transparent glass. 

9. Cystic Oxide Calculi. 

These behave before the blowpipe very much like calculi 
composed of uric acid ; they do not fuse, but take fire readily 

20 
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and bum with a bluish-green flame, emitting a strongly acid 
smell of a peculiar character, somewhat resembling that of 
cyanogen. They leave an ash which is not alkaline, and 
which fuses in a strong heat to a greyish-white mass. 

They are distinguished from uric acid calculi by the smell 
which they emit when burning, and by not giving a red color 
with nitric acid. 

Remark. I have not had an opportunity of examining the 
calculi composed of a peculiar substance, discovered by Mar- 
CET, which he calls xanthic oxide. 



INDEX TO PART II. 



Acmite, 159 

Actinolite, aabeBtifonu, 154- 

^Eichynite, 177 

AgiUmatolite, laS 

Altilite, IS6 

Albite, 138 

AHochroite, IBl 

AUophane, 171 

AJmaiidine, IBS 

Alum, S«8 

Alum atoue, a$9 

AlamiD& and oluminates, 119 

, and ammonia, aol- 

pbaU of, M9 
, and gliicina, sili- 
cate of, ITl 
■■■■ , and oxide afeopfvt, 

basic siJicate of, ITl 
, and peH«ide of 
iron, basic sili- 
cate oE, 170 
— — , and potash, sul- 
phate of, 208 
" — — , »nd protoxide at 
iron, basic sili- 
cate at, 170 

— , hydrate of, 110 

— — , melkteoE, 391 

, phoephate of, 900 

, silicates of, 196, 199 

, sulphates of, 909 

AJimioite, £00 

Amutgam, native, 99 

Amblygonilo, .909 

Ammonia alum, 200 

Ammonium, oLloriide of, 311 
Aaphibole, 193 

I I , Don-alamiAlfeT- 

oua, tfiS 

IBS 



Amphigene, 

Aiaphodelite, 

Anslcime, 

Anatase, 

Aodalusite, 199, 

Auglesite, I 

Anhydrite, •. 

Anorlhite, 

AnlhoaidGrile, 

Aniliracite, 

Anthriphyllile, 

AnlimuDious acid, 

Antimony sod an timonioreta, 

, stseniosl, 

— , oxides of, 

, ozysDlphoret of, , 

, plumose, 

, sulphnret of. 

Apatite, ! 

Aphrodite, 

Aplome, 

ApopbylUle, 133, 

Arrt^nite, 

Arsenic and aTseniuxets, 

Arsenii-al glance, 

Arsenic, columnar, 

, sulpbarots of, i 

A rao n iti^au I p li u re I a , 

Arsenious acid, 

Ajsenious acid and aiao- 

Arspnikfiltinz, ; 

Araeiiiknickel, 
AraeriikBpieajiiianz, 
Araonik, stangliclies, 
Asbestas, 



Axinile, 


192 


CalcuU, nric acid, 


Azurite, 


106 


, urate of soda. 


Bamlite, 


1S9 




Barocaleite, 


104 




fiatyta, carbonate of, 


193 


Carbon, 


, and lime, carbonate 




Carbonic acid and carbo- 


of, 


104 






204 


Carnelian, 


Baryt-hannotome, 


134 




Baulite, 


136 


Celestine, 


Berthierite, 


108 


Cerine, 


Beryl, 


171 


Cerite, 


Bbmuth, oxide of. 


117 


Cerium, fluoride of. 




105 




,teHutetof, 


02 


(Carbonate of the 


Bitter spar, 


194 


protoxide of, 


Bistterera, 


04 


, silicate. 


Bleiglanz, 


103 


Chabasie, 


Bleiiummi, 


216 


Chalcedony, 


Blende, 


100 


Chalcolite, 


Bodenmais-tantalite, 


182 


Charcoal, mineral. 


Bog iron ore. 


118 


Chiastolite, 129, 


Boracic acid and borates. 


t8» 


Chlorite, 


Boraeite, 


ie» 


Chlorite apar, 


BoTtlangerite, 


109 


Chloritoid, 


Botryoliie, 


100 




Bournunile, 


110 


Chloroapinel, 


Breviciie, 


136 




Biewsterite, 


134 


Chrome ochre. 


Broddho garnet. 


165 


, oxides of. 


Broddbo-ianiaiite, 


183 




Brown apar. 


195 




Bracite, 


218 Chrysoberyl, 


Burlkupferera, 


102 Chryeocolta, 


Byesolite, 


154 Cinnabar, crystalliied. 




1 , mealy, 


Calamine, 


195 , hepatic. 


Calaite, 


201, Cinnamon stone. 


Calcareous spar. 


193,Cln-¥,-'-3rielie3i>f, 


Calcium, floride of. 


216 


<.'iil.alt, arsenical, 


Calculi, ammoniacal phos. of 


, araeniate of. 


magnesia. 


239 


, arsenile of^ 


, containing ailica. 


229 


, cystic oxide, 


239 


: — , earthy. 


, fusibiles, 


229 


, testaceous. 


, moriforroes, 


239 




.oxalate of lime. 


229 


, sulphate of, 




228 


Cobalt bloom. 




Cobalt vitriol, 




220 


Cologne earth, 



Coquimbile, 


200 


Eudialyte, 


313 




197 








196 


Fahlerz, 


110 


, chloride of, 


311 


Fabtun garnet, 


166 




110 


Pahluniie, 


160 


, muriate or, 


311 


FahluDile, hard. 


168 


, oxides of. 


116 


Feldspar, 


138 


, phosphate of. 


300 


Fergusonile, 


ISO 


, pyrites, 


102 


Fibrolite, 


139 


, Sulphuret of. 


103 


Finbo garnel, 


166 


, sulphate of, 


S07 




191 




102 


Fluorspar, 


316 




103 


Franklmite, 


lie 


Copperas, 


306 


Fuller's earlh. 


130 


Cordierite, 


lea 






Corundum, 


119 


Gadolinite, 


173, 174 


Cotunnite, 


211 


Gahnite, 


121 


Crichtonile, 


178 


Galena, 


103 




163 


Galmei, 


195 


Ctonsledtite, 


159 


Garnet, 


163-166 


Cryolite, 


aie 


Gaj-Luesiie, 
Gehlenite. 


193 


Cube ore, 


197 


167 




172 




186 


Cyprine, 


163 


Geocronite, 


109 






Gibbsjte, 


130 


DMholilo, 


190 


Gigaotolite, 


151 


Diallage, 


16B 




lU 


Diaspore, 


119 




114 


DichroitB, 


I6S 


Glasen, 


107 


, red, 


166 


Glauberite, 


303 


Diopside, 


166 


Glauber's salt. 


203 


Dioplase, 


137 


Glucina, silicate of, 


138 


Dipyre, 


140 


Gmelinite, 


133 


Disthene, 


139 




153, 156 




111 


Graphite. 


97 






Graii9pie3glanzera, 


108 


Edingtonite, 


134 




314 


Eisenpecheiz, 


207 


Gypaum, anhydrous. 


205 


Ekebergite, 


140 
141 
134 


Gypsum, hydrous. 


306 


Electric calamine. 


Haarkiea, 


103 


Emerald, 


171 


Haidingerite, 


106 


Endellionite, 


110 


Hallite, 


SCO 


Epidote, 


160 


Hauyne. 


310 




161 


Havneljordit, 


143 


EpUtilbite, 


134 


Heavy spar. 


304 


Epsom Halt, 


205 


Hedenbergite, 


167 


Esmarkite, 


161 


HeWine, 


173 


Easonite, 


162 


Hetepozite, 


203 


Eucairite, 


99 




134 


EadBM. 


179 


UiaiDgerite, 


137 



Boaer alone. 


991 


Laxulite, 


901 


Hornblende, 16S 


,156 


Iiauroonite, 134 


ISA 


Homeiz, 


911 




Horn quicksilTer, 


Sll 


and copper, seleninre 




HoTD silver, 


811 


of. 


OS 


HoniBtane, 


131 


Lead and mercury, eelecdarei 




Hyacinth, 


131 


of. 


99 




ISO 


, arseniate of, with chlo- 




HydTophite, 


124 


ride of ie*i, 


SIS 


Hyperathena, 


15B 


, carbonate of. 


IQi 






, chloride of. 


311 


Wocrase, 


161 


, cbronate of, 


188 


, magnesian, 


163 


, molybdate of. 


166 


Dmenite, 


176 


, oxides of, 


117 


lodicolite, 


193 






IbUta. 


166 


chloride. 


914 




»a 


, seleniuretoi'. 


98 


b«o, ajsenialeof. 


197 


, sulphate of. 


908 




114 


, sulphate and carbonate 






101 


of. 


aoB 


, carbonate of. 


IDS 


— — , salphuret of. 


103 


, hydrate of, 


IIB 


, teUuret of, 


94 


, oxides of. 


lie 


,tungslatoof. 


185 




199 


, vanadate of, 


185 


, pyritea, 


101 


vitriol. 


908 


, sulphates of. 


«« 


Lebereri, 


101 




Lepidocrocite, 


113 


of. 


307 


Lepidolite, 


m 


boB sand, 


178 


Jjencite, 


laa 


ban sinter. 


307 


Leucophane, 


im 


berine, 


ITS 


Licht-weissguliigera, 


lU 






Lievrite, 


1S9 




109 


Lignite, 


07 


Jeirile, 


160 


Ume, aiseniate of, 


lee 






, phosphate of. 


914 




126 


, aUicates of, 121 


133 


Kilbiickenite, 


199 


, sulphate of. 


SOS 


Kimilo-tanlalite, 


161 


, tungBtate of, 


184 


Kobaltkies, 


101 




1S4 


Kohlenliknde, 


97 




143 


K«upho]ita, 

KwElite, 


135 


Loboite, 


169 


137 






K-njiferglaa, 


■OS 


Macle, 


991 


Kupferkies, 


109 




i^ 




196 




leo 


Knpfermanganera , 


]17 


, carbonate 0^ 


194 


Kiapfomickel, 


96 


, hydrate of. 


117 


Kyinile, 


1«9 


, silicates of, 


189 








SOS 


Labiadorile, 


ISO 


Magnesia marble. 


iSi 


Lapis lasEuU, 


900 


Magnesite. 


iM 



Magnetic iron pyrites. 


101 


Orpiment, 


Magnetic oxide of iion, 


lie 


Orthite, 


Magnetkiea, 


101 




Malachite, 


196 


atancea. 


Malacojite, J56 


157 


Okeniie, 


Manganese, oarbonate of, 


194 


Olivine, 


, cupreous, 


117 


Oxides of eleetro-positiTe met' 


, hydrate of. 


117 


als. 


.OSidCBof, 


115 
125 


Ozysulphuret of anlimony, 






Manganglani, 
MangankieBel, achwaraer. 


9S 


Palladium, native, 


125 


Paran thine. 


Meefschaum, 


122 


Pargasite, 


Meionite, 


130 


Peclolile, 


Melanite, 


163 


Petalite, 


Mellite, 


S3l 






17B 


Phenakite, 


Mercury, chloride of. 


Sll 




, Bulphurel of. 


107 




Mesole, 


133 


phal«B, 


Hesolite, 


133 


Phosphorite, 


Mesotype, 


133 


Kcrophyll, 


Hetala, native electro-posi 




Picrosmine, 


tive, 


91 


Pimelite, 


Mica, 144 


-146 


Finite, 


Hispickel, 


114 


PiBtacite, 


Molybdeua, inlphDnt of. 


112 




Molybdic acid and molyb- 




Flagionite, 


dates. 


186 


Pleonaste, 


Honradite, 


123 


Plumbo-reunite, 


Moroxite, 


St4 


Polybaaite, 


Myargyrite, 


Hi 


Polyhalite, 
Polymigoite, 


Nadelera, 


106 


Praseolite, 


Needle oie. 


106 


Prehoite, 134, 


Nepheline, 


141 


Pycnite, 


Nickel, antimonial. 


96 


Pyrallolite, 




197 


Pytargillite, 




06 




, wsenio-iulphnret of 


115 




■ ■- — ■ solphuret of. 


103 


Pyrope, 




I^rophyllite, 


niuret of, 


103 


Pyrorthite, 


Nickelfflanz, 


115 




Nickel ochre. 


197 


PyroiBne, 156- 


NiokelapieBg-bDzerz, 


102 




Nigrine, 


178 


Quartz, 


Noaian, 


310 


Realgar, 


Ochre, 


118 


Rhati^te, 


Oeretedtue, 


178 


RomanzoTite, 



RoMte, 
Hothbleien, 

Rothbraunsteinerz, 

Rolhgiilden, 

Rothoffite, 

Rubellite, 

RubinHpSith, 

Ruby, 

Ruiile, 



Sails, { 

, borates, 

, carbonates, 

, chromates, 

, (uolybdates, 

, phosphatea, 

, Bulphates, 

• , lantalates, 

, litanales, 

, tungBtales, 

Sapphire, 

Saphird'eau, 

Saponite, 

Scapolite, 

Scherbenkobalt, 

Schorl, 

Schiifterz, 

Schwarzera, 



anhydrous, U4 

ScoTodite, 196 
Serpentine, 123, 124 
Silberkupferglanz, 107 
SLtberspiesglanK, 95 
Silica and silicates, 131 
Silver, antimonial, 95 
, aisenio-sulphuroua sul- 

Shuietof, 113 

orideof, 2H 

, siilphurel of, 107 

, telluret of, 94 

d copper, Bulphuret of, 94 



Soapstone 
Soda, 

, biborale of, 

, carbonate of, 

, sulphate of, 

Soda-Bpod u mene , 



133, 167 
193 



I Sndallte, 141,219 

I Sodium, chloride of, 210 

I Sordawalite, 303 
. Spathic iron, 195 

I I Spelskobatt, 97 
I Sphene, 176 
i Spiesclanzsilher, 09 
I , Spinel, 130 
• I Spodumene, 137 

, Sprodglasera, 113 

I Staurotide, 170 

: Sleinheilite, 168 

I.Stilbiie. 134 

I Stilpnoaideriie, 118 

I 'Strontian, carbonate of, 193 

' 1 , sulphate of, 204 

i I Strontianite, 193 

\ I Sulphur and sulphurets, 09 

I I Sulphur, native, 99 
> I Sulphuric acid and sulphaiea, 303 

I Table spar, 133 

I I Talc, 147, 148 
I Tantalic acid and tantalates, 179 
' Tantalite, 193, 183 
1 Teleaie, 119 
' Tellurium and tellurets, 93-05 
. Tellurium, foliated, 94 

i , graphic, 95 

I , native, 93 

^ , white, 95 

Tetraphyline, 303 

Thomsonite, 133 

Thorina, silicate of, 133 

Thorite, 133 

Thulite, 161 

Thumersieiu, 193 

Tin, oiideof, IIT 

Tin pyrites, 107 

Tin stone, 117 

Tincal, 189 
Titanic acid and its salts, 176 

Titanite, 176 

Titanium, acicular, 176 

Topaz, 219 

Tourmaline, 191 

Tourmaline apyre, )93 

Tremolite, aabesliform, 154 

Triphane, 137 

Trona, 193 
TangBticacidand tongslaten, 183 



Unnile, 
Uranium ochie, 

, oxides of, 

, sulpliftto of 

UwBTowite, 

VBoquelmite, 
VesuTiao, 
Vitriol, Una, 



Vitriol ochre. 

Wad, 

WasMTbleisilber, 

WaveUite, 

Weissbleien, 

Weisaite, 

Wemerite, 

White antimony, 



183 Wolfram, 1 

3011 WolkonBkoite, 1 

Wflrfelera, 1 

! Xenolite, 1 

Yttria, pboaphate of, 1 

, silicate of, 1 

Yltro-cerite, 2 

Ytlm-tanlalile, 1 

Zeolites, 1 

ZIdc, alaminate of, 1 

and copper, carbonate 

of, 1 

, carbonate of, 1 

, silicate of, 1 

, Bulpbaie of, 2 

, sulphuret of, 1 

Zinc bloom, 1 

Zinkblothe, 1 

Zinkenite, 1 

Zinkkieselerz, 1 

ZinnkLcs, I 

Zircon, I 

Zircouia, «licate of, 1 

Zoisite, 1 



riare. 1 
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MINERALOGY, 

FIFTH EDITION, ^■RO^( THE FOURTH LONDON EUiTIOS. 



NOTICE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 

irTreBliseoiiItieScienc 
, of iha Roj^ InsilmiiQi 



Londoii, tbus speaks of it. ' Ooe of Ibe most useful pmi;.... . 

Mineralogy, and, in our langua^ at lesil, the muid. BTOilabJe foi .. 

the student, is Mr, AUan's edition of the E\Baieoaav Treatise by the late 
Wm. Phillips.' Its circulatiun in this country Nhb^^M bent very extensiya. 
Tbe jHvsent edition compriaes three bundled mora ani, and one hundred 
more figures of crystals, end about one hundred imdJJXhr inore species anj j 
itjipoftant varUti^i than are contained in Allan^s edituBf]7«sid«s all the ixn- J 
poilanl American localities. Notwithstanding these BddltJDns, ihe price o^ 
Ibe book is considerably less than Allan's or any other re '' 

Fnirti Btary Eeuland, Esq., of London; long dislinguislicd Jbr his dePB- 

tion to Mineraiogy. i 

" T hope and doubt not that Mr, Alger's labors are amply rewJed by Llifr I 
poiitiTe merits of his work, and the judicious introductiuns anil addittons he I 
hns made lo it, and that another edition ^ill soon a^in l^e required ; being i 
eottTioced that be has given us the best amd most uselul I 
in the EdgUsh language." 

Prom PmfcaaoT Henry D. Bogers, of the UnicersUy of J'ena^hw 

" American and British students of Mineralogy, particularly such as culli* 
Tale Ibis pleasiu? science in couneiioo wilh geology, inuat be truly grateful 
to Mr. Alger fur the raluahle and eitEusire improvements be has introduced 
into what has lon^ been with many of them a favorhe treatise. Me has sup- 
plied a book uoiiing to neatness nod siinplicity of classiScalion, and clearness 
of de««iption, the recent addiiiuiis to the science, bolh na respecls new min- 
erals sod Anicfio^ localities, and new and enlarrad views upim fundamental 
pointt, I was always an admirer of the boolt of Phillips^ especially as Allin 
improved il, and now, since Mr, Alger's enlargements, tt has become mora 
than erer acceptable and laluable to me." 

From Bjyani'i Net York Pott. 

"The ilnpoTtance which the Science of Mineralogy exercises in almost 
everj branch of the mechanical arts, independent of the abstract knowledge 
it gives of an interesting part of Natural History, has made il of lale the 
fiiToritfl study of all classes of society. The geologist considers mineralogy 
as the mother of his future pursuits ; the chemist considera her as his princi- 
pal auxiliary ; and the mechanic, and the manufacturer of colors, glass, por- 



paints, pottery, cements, iron, aud all metallic prepan 
.___ T i.j !•_: 1 — .- i:-! — ijntary Work, 

Tbe student Till find in it an ample Seld for enlarging his k'nuwt. 



knowledge of mineralogy. An Elementary Work, both seieoijQc 



iraclical, hE 

ant. Ttte ^ „__, 

and the practical man will find every mmeral so minutely di 

locality so dislinelly indicr— ' •'■-■ -• — -" '■- -- ■■- ■-' 

if any parlicolar substance 




n Hie JWnu/ 0/ Oe Fhmklui biHitale, April, ls*B. 

Tie of the Anmion resiit , 

ciled, u also lo iDtiodnca the noiner- 

' '' if cetbIbIs. As Ehe pddiLioiu 

Inlf of Ihe nuEnber of pages 

,-. r-~r- — J tif^" puMi'li-^'i 3a onongijul 

CI Allati'i lale ediiion. A {etfeci stiiem iif Llii'iiVin^ minenla 
. J-., it is adinilted Ij^ ill, been Etlained ; but ih'? e<iilor haj follavcd 
n- of amngeiDcal, which cammoa coaafm taifoi sii'nijGc men tuu 

which eifea il its islne ; so Ihat doi the mere lyro, biil ibe mui of 

*■ " .^.r rhfl difffrenl mineral*. His cje mp'n'-, lii.; inleUigibla 

It, — 1. I 1 «..,ii;f "■nenils,' eic, Bad h^? UDdentaada 

ealh. In Ihe ' T^ilile of SIberal 

.^ leir hardness, anil specific grenlf 

MlbiDU. Oiir conclusion ss lo ihe value of (he work, 
Jale receplion as B wn took in aiUegi>_ aod 

. . ,._ —^.^^^m^-^ Onirerstly, snd sl«> bj the high encominnu 

B yaued npaa il bf I^^^V jodges." 

h Jbumoi oj^ Scienigj Cktober, 1344. 
Id nn oiil of l[i-,J^B|r's Work, do his labors appear to belier adraalagB 
D in tbe BHmBnni^Bd interesiin; ilenu of iarorruaiioa which he biu 
%1 into his diifelSptioDs, eriacing a minute acquaintance with minerals 
n the c1oKla« the field. The extensive enlargemeut of this part of the 
k, most bare required great labor, and in ^neral eiinces diacriminatioi 
. judginaQt. The descriptions of species are giTeti with fullness, and valu- 
B reinulu an: arlded reipi^clin; tlic uses of 6Uch as are einplofed in tin 
- "^ tojS ii5is of Ameti--- '---'■-■ '- -— >■ *- 

\, phj^imi, and xcanomical characters of minerals, makes it u well 

■•" — '-00k for the lecture room." 

Ftom, Ihe Boslon Daily Adxertiser. 
r. Al^r mi^ht have omitted the name of Mi. Phillips from his title, 
..1^ ._:.._.:_- r-_ l:^ 1. ;_ ^\ _ n.. i.-.^ imporlaal CO" 

... addilionBl value 

our own minerals. It is Indaei . 

work which has alreadv been called, by European 1 

^ig, the best work on the subject in the English language. 

" The sections an the use of the Blowpipe, the action of acids, and the pro- 
cess of cupellation, although very brief, contain all that a beginner in this 
£ucioalinz study needs lo know ; and are eicelleni iDtiodnctions lo the larger 
works referred to. On the subject of crTSlallography, this book is quite un- 
•qunlled. It contains all of any worth to be found in earlier works, with all 
the latest theories so fitr as they have been sufficiently matured to have a 
■cieniific value ; and the materials are arraased and presented with a clear- 
ness and precision which show that the author is no mere copyist or compiler, 
but a thorough master of his subject. While this work will be useful and 
necessary to the most skilful mineralogist, it is written with so much sim- 
plicit);, and the descriptions of the minerals and their localities, and the uses 
to which they bare been applied, are so full of interest, that il will be found 
at ones the most useful and tiie most agreeable assistant ever ofiered to the 
itudent in mineralogy." 
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